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CHAPTER VII. 

King Corny sat for some minutes after sir Ulick's 
departure perfectly still and silent^ leaning both hands 
and his chin on his crutch. Then, looking up at 
Harry, he exclaimed, " What a dupe you are ! but I 
like you the better for it." 

" I am glad you like me the better^ at all events,'' 
said Harry ; " but I don't think I am a dupe." 

" No— if you did, you would not be one : so you 
don't see that it was, and is sir Ulick, and not her 
ladyship, that wanted and wants to get rid of you ?'* 

No, Harry did not see this, and would not be per- 
suaded of it. He defended his guardian most warmly ; 
he was certain of sir Ulick's affection ; he was sure 
sir Ulick was incapable of acting with such duplicity. 

His majesty repeated, at every pause, ^' you are a 
dupe ; but I like you the better for it. And," added 
he, ^^ you don't— rblind buzzard ! -as your want of 
conceit makes you, for which I like you the better, 
too— you don't see the reason why he banished you 
from Castle Hermitage — you don't see thai \i<b \% 
'jealous of your rivalling that puppy , 'ML«ic\]&>\a^ \tfscv,r 

YOL. XIV, "ft 
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" Rivalling Marcus in what, or how?" 
" With whom? boy, is the question you should 
ask; and in that case the answer is — Dunce, can't 
you guess now ? — Miss Annaly." 

^' Miss Annaly !" repeated Harry with genuine 
surprise, and with a quick sense of inferiority and 
humiliation. " Oh ! sir, you would not be so ill-na- 
tured as to make a jest of me ? — I know how ignorant, 
how unformed, what a raw boy I am. Marcus has 
been educated like a gentleman." 

'^ More shame for his father that couldn't do the 
same by you when he was about it." 

^' But Marcus, sir — ^there ought to be a difference 
— Marcus is heir to a large fortune — I have nothing. 
Marcus may hope to marry whoever he pleases." 

'^ Ay, whoever he pleases ; and who will that be; 
if women are of my mind?" muttered Corny. " I'll 

engage, if you had a mind to rival him " 

'^ Rival him ! the thought of rivalling my friend, 
never entered my head." 

'^ But is he your friend?" said Cornelius. 
" As to thdt, I don't know : he was my friend, and 
I loved him sincerely — ^warmly — he has cast me off— 
I shall never complain — never blame him directly or 
indirectly ; but don't let me be accused or suspected 
unjustly — I never for one instant had the treachery, 
presumption, folly, or madness, to think of miss 
Annaly." 

^' Nor she of you, I suppose you'll swear ?" 
^* Nor she of me ! assuredly not, sir," said Harry, 
with surprise at the idea. " Do you consider what 
I am — and what she is ?" 

" Well, I am glad they are gone to England out of 
the way !" said Cornelius. 

" I am very sorry for that," said Harry; " for I^ < 
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have lost a kind friend in lady Annaly— one who at 
least I might have hoped would have become my 
friend^ if I had deserved it." 

''Might have hoped! — Would have become! — 
That's a friend in the air, who may never be found 
on earth. Ifyoti deserved it ! — Murder ! — who knows 
how that might turn out — jf— I don't like that kind 
of subjunctive mood tenure of a &iend. Give me the 
good imperative meod^ which I understand-*be my 
friend — ^at once — or not at all-^that's my mood. None 
of your if friends for me> setting out with a proviso 
and an excuse to be off ; and may be when you'd call 
^pon 'em at your utmost need, ' Oh ! I said if you 
deserve it — Lie there like a dog/ Now, what Idnd 
of a friend is that ? If lady Annaly is that sort, no 
^eed to regret her. My compliments to her, and a 
good journey to England — Ireland well rid of her ! 
and so are you, too, my boy !" 

'' But^ dear sir, how you have worked yourself up 
into a passion against lady Annaly for nothing." 

'' It's not for nothing — ^I've good rason to dislike 
the woman. What business had she, because she's an 
old woman and you a young man, to set up preaching 
to you about your faults } I hate prachers, feminine 
gender especially." 

'' She is no preacher, I assure you, sir." 

'' How dare you tell me that — was not her letter 
y^ry edifying ? sir Ulick said." 

'' No, sir ; it was very kind — will you read it ?" 

'' No, sir, I won't ; I never read an edifying letter 
in my life with my eyes open, nor never will— quite 
enough for me that impertinent list of your faults she 
enclosed you." 

" That list was my own, not hers, sir : I droi^^^ 
it under a tree." 
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" Well, drop it into the fire now, and no more 
about it. Pray, after all, Harry, for curiosity's sake, 
what faults have you?" 

'^ Dear sir, I thought you told me you knew them 
by heart." 

" I always forget what I learn by heart ; put me 
in mind, and may be I'll recollect as you go on." 

'^ Well, sir, in the first place, I am terribly pas- 
sionate." 

^' Passionate ! true ; that is Moriarty you are think- 
ing of, and I grant you, that had like to have been 
a sad job — you had a squeak for your life there, and 
I pitied you as if it had been myself, for I know what 
it is after one of them blind rages is over, and one 
opens one's eyes on the wrong one has done — and then 
such a cursed feel to be penitent in vain — ^for that 
sets no bones. You were blind drunk that night, 
and that was my fault ; but my late vow has pre- 
vented the future, and Moriarty's better in the world 
than ever he was." 

" Thanks to your goodness, sir." 
" Oh ! I wasn't thinking of my goodness — little 
enough that same; but to ease your conscience, it 
was certainly the luckiest turn ever happened him 
the shot he got, and so he says himself. Never think 
of that more in the way of penitence." 

^^ In the way of reformation though, I hope, I shall 
all my life," said Harry. " One comfort — I have 
never been in a passion since." 

'^ But, then, a rasonable passion's allowable : I 
wouldn't give a farthing for a man that couldn't be in 
a passion on a proper occasion. I'm passionate my- 
self, rasonably passionate, and I like myself the better 
for it." 

" I thought you said just now, you often repented." 
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" Oh ! never mind what I said just now — mind 
what I'm saying now. Isn't a red heat that you can 
see, and that warms you, better than a white heat 
that blinds you ? I'd rather a man would knock me 
down than stand smiling at me, as cousin Ulick did 
just now, when I know he could have kilt me ; he is 
not passionate — he has the command of himself— 
every feature under the courtier's regimen of hypo- 
crisy. Harry Ormond, don't set about to cure your- 
self of your natural passions — ^why, this is rank me- 
thodism, all !" 

" Methodism, sir ?" 

^' Methodism, sir ! — don't contradict or repeat me 
— methodism, that the woman has brought you to 
the brink of, and I warn you from it ! I did not 
know till now that your lady Annaly was such a me- 
thodist — no methodist shall ever darken my doors, or 
lighten them either, with their new lights. New 
lights ! new nonsense ! — for man, woman, or beast. 
But enough of this, and too much, Harry. Prince 
Harry, pull that bell a dozen times for me this minute, 
till they bring out my old horse." 

Before it was possible that any one could have 
come up stairs, the impatient monarch, pointing with 
his crutch, added, ^^ Run to the head of the stairs, 
prince Harry dear, and call, and screech to them to 
make no delay ; and I want you out with me, so get 
your horse, Harry." 

" But, sir — is it possible — are you able V 

" I am able, sir, possible or not," cried king Corny, 
starting up on his crutches. ^^ Don't stand talking 
to me of possibilities, when 'tis a friend I am going to 
serve, and that friend as dear as yourself. Aren't 
you at the head of the stairs yet ? Must I ^q «xA i*^ 
jdown them myself.'*" 
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To prevent this catastrophe^ onr young hero : 
immediately and ordered the horses: his maje 
mounted^ or rather was mounted^ and they procee< 
to one of the prettiest farms in the Black Islar 
As they rode to it> he seemed pleased by Harry's ] 
miring^ as he could^ with perfect truths the beaut} 
the situation. 

• ** And the land — which you are no judge of j 
but you will — is as good as it is pretty^" said k 
Corny, " which I am glad of for your sake, pril 
Harry ; I won't have you, like that donny Engl 
prince or king, they nicknamed Lackland* — IN 
you sha'n't lack land while I have it to let or gi 
I called you prince— prince of the Black Island! 
and here's your principality. Call out my pri 
minister, Pat Moore. I sent him across the bog 
meet us at Moriarty's. Here he is, and Moria 
along with him to welcome you. Patrick, give pri 
Harry possession — with sod and twig. Here's 
kay from my own hand, and I give you joy. ^ 
don't deny me the pleasure — I've a right to it. 
wrong to my daughter, if that's what jon are thin 
of — a clear improvement of my own, — and she 
have enough without it. Besides, her betr* 
White Connal is a fat grazier, who will make 7 
rich as a Jew ; and any way she is as generouf 
princess herself. But if it pains you so, and i 
you down, as I see it does, to be under any obi' 
— you shall be under none in life. You shall 
rent for it, and you shall give it up whenei 
please. Well ! we'll settle that between our 
continued his majesty, *' only take possession 
all I ask. But I hope," added he, " befoi 
lived a year, or whatever time it is till you \ 
years of discretion, you'll know me well eno 
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love me well enough^ not to be so stiff about a trifle, 
that's nothing between friend and friend — let alone 
the joke of king and prince, dear Harry." 

The gift of this principality proved a most per- 
nidous, nearly a fatal, gift to tiie young prince. The 
generosity, the delicacy, with which it was made, a 
delicacy w(Hthy of the most polished, and little to 
have b^n expected from the barbarian mock-monarch, 
so touched our young hero's heart, so subjected his 
grateful spirit to his benefactor, that he thenceforth 
not only felt bound to king Corny for life, but prone 
to deem every thing he did or thought wisest, fittest, 
best. Besides this sentiment of gratitude, there arose, 
in consequence of this gift, a number of other feelings : 
observe, he was still a creature governed hj feeling — 
not guided by reason. 

When he was invested with his petty principality, 
it was expected of him to give a dinner and a dance 
to the island : so he gave a dinner and a dance, and 
every body said he was a fine fellow, and had the 
spirit of a prince. ^' King Comy^ God bless him ! 
eouldn't go astray in his choice of a favourite — long 
life to him and prince Harry! and no doubt there'd 
be fine hunting, and shooting, and coursing con- 
tinaally. Well, was not it a happy thing for the 
islands, when Harry Ormond first set foot on them ? 
From a boy 'twas asy to see what a man he'd be. 
Lmig may he live to reign over us !" 

The taste for vulgar praise grew by what it fed 

ipon. Harry was in great danger of forgetting that 

e was too fond of flattery, and too fond of company 

-not the best. He excused himself to himself, by 

3ring that companions of some kind or other he must 

ve, and he was in a situation where ^ga^ e«l^^|«Xi;^i 

« not to be had. Thexi 'Mloi\8at^ C»wt^ -^^^ 
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gamekeeper^ and Moriarty Carroll was alwap out 
hunting or shooting with him> and he was led hj 
kind and good feelings to be more familiar and Jree 
with this man than he would have been with any 
other in the same rank of life. The poor fellow was 
ardently attached to him, and repeated, with delight, 
all the praises he heard of master Harry, through 
the Islands, The love of popularity seized him— 
popularityfbn the lowest scale ! To be popular among 
the unknown, unheard-of inhabitants of the Black 
Islands, could thie be an object to any man of common 
sense, any one who had lived in civilized society, 
and who had had any thing hke the education of & 
gentleman ? The fact, ai^e about it as you will— ^ 
the fact was as is here stated ; and let those who hear 
it with a disdainful smile recollect that whether in 
Paris, London, or the Black Islands, the mob are, in 
all essential points, pretty nearly the same. 

It happened about this time that Betty Dunshauglin 
was rummaging in her young lady's work-basket for 
some ribbon, '- which she knew she might take," to 
dress a cap that was to be hung upon a pole as a 
prize, to be danced for at the pattern*, to be given 
next Monday at Ormond Vale, by prince Harry. 
Prince Harry was now standing by, giving some 
instructions about the ordering of the entertainment ; 
Betty, in the mean time, pursued her own object of 
the ribbon, and as she emptied the basket in haste, 
threw out a book, which Harry, though not much at 
this time addicted to reading, snatched impatiently, 
eager to \aio^ what book it was : it was one he had 
often heard of — often intended to read some time or 



* Pafrofi, probably — an entertainment held in honour of the 
fatr(m taint A festiye meeting, similar to a wake in England. 
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other^ but somehow or other he had never had time : 
and now he was in the greatest possible hurry^ for the 
hounds were out. But when once he had opened the 
book^ he could not shut it : he turned over page after 
page^ peeped at the end> the beginning, and the mid- 
dle^ then back to the beginning ; was diverted by the 
humour — every Irishman loves humour; delighted 
with the wit — what Irishman is not? And his 
curiosity was so much raised by the story, his interest 
and sympathy so excited for the hero, that he read 
on, standing for a quarter of an hour, fixed in the 
same position^ while Betty held forth unheard, about 
cap, supper, and pattern. At last he carried off the 
book to his own room, that he might finish it in 
peace ; nor did he ever stop till he came to the end 
of the volume. The story not finishing there, and 
breaking off in a most interesting part, he went in 
search of the next volume, but that was not to be 
found. His impatience was ravenous. 

'^ Mercy, master Harry," cried Mrs. Betty, " don't 
eat one up ! I know nothing at-all at-all about the 
book, and I'm very sorry I tumbled it out of the 
basket. That's all there is of it to be had high or 
low — so don't be tormenting me any more out of my 
life for nothing." 

But having seized upon her, he refused to let her 
go, and protested that he would continue to be the 
torment of her life, till she should find the other 
volume. Betty, when her memory was thus racked, 
put her hand to her forehead, and recollected that in 
the apple-room there was a heap of old books. Harry 
possessed himself of the key of the apple-room, tossed 
over the heap of tattered mouldy books, and at last 
found the precious volume. He devoured it eagerly— 
•nor was it forgotten as soon <us finished. As the chief 
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part of the entertainment depended on the dharacterar, 
it did not fade from his imagination. He believed 
the story to be true, for it was constructed with un- 
paralleled ingenuity, and developed with consummate 
art. The character which particularly interested him 
was that of the hero, the more peculiarly, because he 
saw, or fancied that he saw, a resemblance to his 
own ; with some differences, to be sure — but young 
readers readily assimilate and identify themselyefi 
with any character, the leading points of which rc^ 
semble their own, and in whose general feelings they 
sympathize. In some instances, Harry, as he read 
on, said to himself, '' I would not — T could not have 
done so and so." But upon the whole, he was charmed 
by the character — ^that of a warm-hearted, generous, 
imprudent young man, with little education, no lite- 
rature, governed more by feeling than by principle, 
never xtpon any occasion reasoning, but keeping right 
by happy moral instincts; or when going wrong, 
very wrong, forgiven easily by the reader and by his 
mistress, and rewarded at the last with all that lov6 
and fortune can bestow, in consideration of his being 
ff a very fine fellow." 

Closing the book, Harry Ormond resolved to be 
what he admired — and, if possible, to shine forth an 
Irish Tom Jones. For this purpose he was not at 
all bound to be a moral gentleman, nor, as he con^ 
ceived> to be a gentleman at all— not, at least, in the 
commencement of his career: he might become ac- 
oomplished at iny convenient period of his life, and 
become -moral at the end of it, but he might begin by 
being an accomplished— blackguard. Blackguard is 
aharah word; but what other will express the idea? 
Unluckily, the easiest points to be imitated in any 
chameter are not always the best; and where any 
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latitade is given to conscience^ or any precedents are 
allowed to the grosser passions for their justification^ 
those are the points which are afterwards remembered 
and applied in practice^ when the moral salvo sen- 
tences are forgotten^ or are at best but of feeble 
countervailing effect. 

At six o'clock on Monday evenings the cap— the 
prize cap, flaming with red ribbons from the top of 
the pole, streamed to the summer air, and delighted 
the upturned «ye8 of assembled crowds u^on the 
green below. The dance began, and our popular 
hero, the delight of all the nymphs, and the envy of 
all the swains, danced away with one of the prettiest, 
" smartest," " most likely-looking" " lasses," that 
ever appeared at any former patron. She was a degree 
more refined in manner, and polished in appearance, 
than the fair of the Black Islands, for she came from 
the continent of Ireland — she had the advantage of 
having been sometimes at the big house at Castle 
Hermitage — she was the gardener's daughter — Peggy 
Sheridan — distinguished among her fellows by a nose- 
gay, such as no other could have procured — di- 
stinguished more by her figure and her face than by 
her nosegay, and more by her air and motions than 
even by her figure or her face : she stepped well, and 
stepped out — she danced an Irish jig to admiration, 
and she was not averse from admiration; village 
prudes, perhaps, might call her a village coquette ; 
but let not this suggest a thought derogatory to the 
reputation of the lively Peggy. She was a well- 
behaved, well-meaning, innocent, industrious girl— 
a good daughter, a good sister, and more than one in 
the neighbourhood thought she would make a good 
wife. She had not only admirers, but suitors in 
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abundance. Harry Ormond could not think of kef 
as a \\nfe, but he was evidently— more evidently this 
day than ever before— one of Peggy's admirers. His 
heart or his fancy ^vas always warmly susceptible to 
the charms of beauty ; and^ never well guarded by 
prudence, he was now, with his head full of Tom 
Jones, prone to run into danger himself, and rashly 
ready to hurry on an innocent girl to her destruction. 
He was not without hopes of pleasing — what young 
man of nineteen or twenty is ? He was not without 
chance of success, as it is called, with Peggy — 
what woman can be pronounced safe, who ventures 
to extend to a young lover the encouragement of 
coquettish smiles.^ ^^SSY ^^^^y " innocent smiles 
sure," ^' meaning nothing ;" but they were interpreted 
to mean something : less would in his present disposi- 
tions have excited the hero who imitated Tom Jones 
to enterprise. Report says that, about this time, 
Harry Ormond was seen disguised in a slouched hat 
and trusty*, wandering about the grounds at Castle 
Hermitage. Some swear they saw him pretending 
to dig in the garden ; and even under the gardener's 
windows, seeming to be nailing up jessamine. Some 
would not swear, but if they might trust their own 
eyes, they might verily believe, and could, only that 
they would not, take their oath to having seen him 
once cross the lake alone by moonlight. But without 
believing above half what the world says, candour 
obliges us to acknowledge, that there was some truth 
-in these scandalous reports. He certainly pursued, 
most imprudently '* pursued the chase of youth and 
beauty;" nor would he, we fear, have dropped the 

• Great coat. 
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chase till P^gy was his prey, but I^Bt fortunately, in 
the full headlong career of passion, he was suddenly 
startled and stopped by coming in view of an obstacle 
that he could not overleap— a greater wrong than he 
had foreseen, at least a different wrong, and in a form 
that made his heart tremble. He reined in his 
passion, and stood appalled. 

In the first hurry of that passion he had seen 
nothing, heard nothing, understood nothing, but that 
P^gy was pretty, and that he was in love. It hap- 
pened one evening that he, with a rose yet unladed 
in his hand — a rose which he had snatched from 
P^gy Sheridan --took the path toward Moriarty 
Carroll's cottage. Moriarty, seeing him from afar, 
came out to greet him ; but when he came ^vithin 
sight of the rose, Moriarty's pace slackened, and 
turning aside, he stepped out of the path, as if to let 
Mr. Ormond pass. 

" How now, Moriarty.^" said Harry. But looking 
in his face, he saw the poor fellow pale as death. 

" What ails you, Moriarty ?" 

'' A pain I just took about my heart," said Mo- 
riarty, pressing both hands to his heart. 

^' My poor fellow ! — Wait ! — ^you'll be better just 
now, I hope," said Ormond, laying his hand on 
Moriarty's shoulder. 

" I'll never be better of it, I fear," said Moriarty, 
withdrawing his shoulder ; and giving a jealous glance 
at the rose, he turned his head away again. 

'' I'll thank your honour to go on, and leave me-» 
I'll be better by myself. It is not to your honour, 
above all, that I can open my heart." 

A suspicion of the truth now flashed across Or- 
mond's mind — ^he was determined to know whether 
it was the truth or not. 
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" I'll not leave you, till I know what's the matter," 
said he. 

^' Then none will know that till I die," said 
Moriarty ; adding, after a little pause, " there's no 
knowing what's wrong withinside of a man till he is 
opened." 

'' But alive, Moriarty, if the heart is in the case 
only," said Ormond, ^' a man can open himself to a 
friend." 

^' Ay, if he had a friend," said Moriarty. -^^ I'll 
beg your honour to let me pass— ^I am able for it now 
— I am quite stout again." . ^ 

^' Then if you are quite stout again, I shall want 
you to row me across the lake." 

^' I am not able fi)r that, sir," replied Moriarty, 
pushing past him. 

" But," said Ormond, catching hold of his arm, 
'' aren't you able or willing to carry a note for me?" 
As he spoke, Ormond produced the note, and let him 
see the direction — to Peggy Sheridan. 

'* Sooner stab me to the heart again" cried 
Moriarty, breaking from him. 

" Sooner stab myself to the heart, then," cried 
Ormond, tearing the note to bits. " Ldok, Moriarty : 
upon my honour, till this instant, I did not know you 
loved the girl — from this instant I'll think of her no 
more — never more will I see her, hear of her, till she 
be your wife." 

'^ Wife !" repeated Moriarty, joy illuminating, but 
fear as instantly darkening his countenance. '' How 
will that be now ?" 

'' It will be — it shall be — as happily as honourably. 
Listen to me, Moriarty — as honourably now as ever. 
Can you think me so wicked, so base, as to say fvifcy 
if— no, passion might hurry me to a rash, but <^ a 
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base action I'm inci^ble. Upon my soul, upon the 

sacred honour of a gentleman " 

. Moriarty sighed. 

** Look !" continued Ormond, taking the rose from 
his breast^ *' this is the utmost that ever passed be- 
tween ns^ and that was my fault : I snatched it^ and 
thus — thus," cried he, tearing the rose to pieces, *' I 
scatter it to the winds of heaven, and thus may all 
trace of past fancy and folly be blown from remem- 
brance !" 

^' Amen \" said Moriarty, watching the rose-leaves 
£or an instant, as they flew and were scattered out of 
sight; then, as Ormond broke the stalk to pieces, 
and flui^ it from him, he asked, with a smile, ^' Is 
the pain about your heart gone now, Moriarty?'* 

*' No, plase your honour, not gone ; but a quite 
different^ — better — but worse. So strange with me — 
I <;an't speak rightly — for the pleasure has seized me 
stronger than the pain." 

. '' Lean against me, poor fellow. Oh, if I had 
broken such a heart !" 

'^ Then how wrong I was when I said that word I 
did," said Moriarty. *^ I ask your honour, your dear 
honour's pardon on my knees." 

" For what ? — For what ?— ^You have done no 
wrong." . 

'^ No : — ^but I said wrong — very wrong — ^when I 
said stab me to the heart again. Oh, that word 
again — it was very ungenerous." 

'' Noble fellow !" said Ormond. 

*' Good night to your honour, kindly," said Mo- 
riarty. 

*' How happy am I now," said our young hero to 
himself, as he walked home, " which I never should 
have been if I had done this wrong." 
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A fortunate escape! — yes: but when the escape 
is owing to good fortune^ not to prudence— to good 
feelings not to principle — there is no seeority for the 
future. 

Ormond was steady to his promise toward Moiiarty : 
to do him justice^ he was more than this— he was 
generous, actively, perseveringly generous in his con- 
duct to him. With open heart, open purse, public 
overture, and private negotiation with the parents of 
Peggy Sheridan, he at last succeeded in accomplishii^ 
Moriarty's marriage. 

Ormond's biographer may well be allowed to make 
the most of his persevering generosity on this occa- 
sion, because no other scrap of good can be found of 
which to make any thing in his favour for seveixd 
months to come. Whether Tom Jones was still too 
much, and lady Annaly too little, in his head — 
whether it was that king Comy's example and pre- 
cepts were not always edifying — whether this young 
man had been prepared by previous errors of exampk 
and education— or whether he fell into mischief, be- 
cause he had nothing else to do in these Black Islands ; 
certain it is, that from the operation of some or all of 
these causes conjointly, he deteriorated sadly. He 
took to '* vagrant courses," in which the muse forbears 
to follow him. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

It is said that the Turks have a very eonvenient 
recording angel^ who^ withou|; dropping a tear to blot 
out that which might be wished unsaid or undone, 
fairly shuts his eyes, and forbears to record whatever 
is said or done by man in three circumstances : when 
he is drunk, when he is in a passion^ and while he is 
under age. What the under age, or what the years 
of discretion of a Turk may be, we do not at this 
moment recollect. W^know only that our own hero 
is not yet twenty. Without being quite as accom- 
modating as the Mahometan angel, we should wish 
to obliterate from our record some months of Ormond's 
^stence. He felt and was ashamed of his own de^ 
gradation ; but, after having lost, or worse than lost, 
a winter of his life, it was in vain to lament; or rather, 
it was not enough to weep over the loss— -how to repair 
it was the question. 

Wh^iever Ormond returned to his better self^ 
whenever he thought of improving, he remembered 
lady Annaly ; and he now recollected with shame, 
that he had never had the grace to answer or to thank 
Jier for her letter. He had often thought of writing, 
but he had put it off from day to day, and now montbs 
had passed ; he wrote a sad scrawling hand, and he 
had always been ashamed that lady Annaly should 
see it j but now the larger shame got the better of 
the lesser, and he determined he would write. He 
looked for her letter, to read it over again before he 
answered it — ^the letter was very safe, for he con- 
sidered it as his greatest treasure. 

VOL. XIV, c 
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On recurring to the letter, he found that she had 
mentioned a present of books which she intended 
for him:— a set of books which belonged to her son, 
sir Herbert Annaly, and of which she found they had 
duplicates in their library. She had ordered the box, 
containing them, to be sent to Annaly; and had 
desired her agent there to forward it; but in case 
any delay should occur, she begged Mr. Ormond 
would take the trouble to inquire for them himself. 
This whole affair about the books had escaped Or- 
mond's memory : he felt himself blush all over when 
he read the letter again ; and sent off a messenger 
immediately to the agent at^ Annaly, who had kept 
the box till it was inquired for. It was too heavy 
for the boy to carry, and he returned saying thai 
two men would not carry it, nor four — a slight 
exaggeration! A car was sent for it, and at last 
Harry obtained possession of the books. It waa an 
excellent collection of what may be called the English 
and French classics : the French books were, at this 
time, quite useless to him, for he could not read 
French. Lady Annaly, however, sent these books on 
purpose to induce him to learn a language, which, if 
he should go into the army, as he seemed inclined 
to do, would be particularly useful to him. Lady 
Annaly observed that Mr. Ormond, wherever he 
might be in Ireland, would probably find even the 
priest of the parish a person who could assist him 
sufficiently in learning French ; as most of the Irish 
parish priests were, at that time, educated at St 
Omer's, or Lou vain. 

Father Jos had been at St. Omer's, and Hairy 
resolved to attack him with a French grammar and 
dictionary ; but the French that father Jos had learnt 
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at St.Omer's was xherely from ear — he could not bear 
the sight of a French grammar. Harry was obliged 
to work on by himself. He again put off writing to 
thank lady Annaly^ till he could tell her that he had 
obeyed her commcmds ; and that he could read at least 
a page of Gil Bias. Before this was accomplished^ 
he learnt from the agent that lady Ani^aly was in 
great affliction about her son^ who had broken a 
blood-vessel. He could not think of intruding upon 
her at such a time — and> in shorty he put it off till it 
seemed too late to write at all. 

Among the English books was one in many volumes^ 
which did not seize his attention forcibly^ like Tom 
Jones^ at once, but which won upon him by degrees, 
drew him on against his will, and against his taste. 
He hated moralizing and reflections ; and there was 
here an abundance both of reflections and morality ; 
these he skipped over, however, and went on. The 
hero and the heroine too were of a stiff fashion, which 
did not suit his taste ; yet still there was something 
in the book that, in spite of the terrible array of 
good people, captivated his attention. The heroine's 
perpetual egotism disgusted him — she was always 
too good and too full of herself — and she wrote 
dreadfully long letters. The hero's dress and man- 
ner were too splendid, too formal, for every day use : 
at first he detested sir Charles Grandison, who was 
so different from the friends he loved in re^l life, or 
the heroes he had admired in books ; just as in old 
portraits, we are at first struck with the costume, but 
soon, if the picture be really by a master hand, our 
attention is fixed on the expression of the features 
and the life of the figure. 

Sensible as Ormond was of the power of Iwrovwa 
and ridicule, he was still more svisce^tWAi^, «& ^ 
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noble natures are, of sympathy with elevated senti- 
ments and with generous character. The character 
of sir Charles Grandison, in spite of his ceremonioiu 
bowing on the hand, touched the nobler feelings of 
our young hero's mind, inspired him with virtuous 
emidation, and made him ambitious to be a gentleman 
in the best and highest sense of the word : in short, 
it completely counteracted in his mind the effects of 
his late study. All the generous feelings which were 
so congenial to his own nature, and which he had 
seen combined in Tom Jones, as if necessarily, with 
the habits of an adventurer, a spendthrift, and a rake, 
he now saw united with high moral and religioUB 
principles, in the character of a man of virtue, as 
well as a man of honour; a man of cultivated un- 
derstanding and accomplished manners. In sir Charles 
Grandison's history he read that of a gentleman, \^o, 
fidfilling every duty of his station in society, emi- . 
nently useful, te^cted andbeloved, as brother, friend, 
master of a -family, guardian, and head of a large 
estate, was admired by his own sex, and, what strudt 
Ormond far more forcibly, loved, passionately loved, 
by women — not by the low and profligate, but by 
the highest and most accomplished of the sex. 

Ormond has often declared, that sir Charles Gran- 
dison did him more good than any Action he ever 
read in his life. Indeed, to him it appeared no fiction 
— while he was reading it, his imagination was so 
full of Clementina, and the whole Porretta family, 
that he saw them inhis sleeping and waking dreams. 
The deep pathos so affected him, that he could scarcely 
recall his mind to the low concerns of life. Once, 
when king Corny called him to go out shooting— he 
found him with red eyes. Harry was ashamed to 
tell him the cause, lest he should laugh at him. But 
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Corny was susceptible of the same kind of enthusiasm 
himself; and though he had^ as he said^ never been 
regularly what is called a reading man, yet the books 
he had read left ineffaceable traces in his memory. 
Fictions^ if they touched him at all^ struck him 
with all the force of reality; and he never spoke 
of the characters as in a book^ but as if they had 
lived and acted. Harry wa» glad to find that here 
again^ as in most things^ they sympathized and 
jSfuited each other. 

But Comy^ if ready to give sympathy^ was liker 
wise imperious in requiring it ; and Harry was often 
obliged to make sudden transitions firom hi» own 
thoughts and employments to those of his friend. 
These tvansitionSj however difficult and provoking at 
the time> were useful discipline to his mind^ giving 
him that versatility in which persons of powerful 
imagination^ accustomed to live in retirement and to 
ofHnmand their own time and occupations^ are often 
most deficient. 

At this period^ when our young hero ^as suddenly 
seized with a voracious appetite for books> it was try- 
ing to his patience to be frequently interrupted. 

^' Come> come — Harry Bookworm you are growing ! 
— ^no good ! — come out !" cried king Corny. ^' Lay 
down whatever you have in your hand, and come off 
this minute^ till I show you a badger at bay^ with 
half a dozen dogs> and defending itsdf in the keenest 
manner." 

" Yes, sir, this minute — ^be kind enough to wait 
one minute." 

" It has been hiding and. skulking this week from 
me — ^we have got it out of its snug hole at last. I 
bid them keep the dogs off till you came. Ik^iLt\^ 
waiting any lon^r. Come off, Hanry> comfe V— 'S\iw>\ 
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Phoo ! TEat book will keep cold, and what is it ? 
Oh ! the last volume of sir Charles — not worth troubling 
your eyes with. The badger is worth a hundred of 
it — ^not a pin's worth in that volume but worked stooL 
and chairs, and china jugs and mugs. Oh ! throw 
it from you. Come away." 

Another time, at the very death of Clarissa, king 
Corny would have Harry out to see a Solan goose. 

^' Oh ! let Clarissa die another time ; come now, 
you that never saw a Solan goose — ^it looks for all 
the world as if it wore spectacles; Moriarty says 
so. 

Harry was carried off to see the goose in spectacles, 
and was pressed into the service of king Corny for 
many hours afterwards, to assist in searching for its 
e^s. One of the Black Islands was a bare, high, 
pointed, desert rock, in which the sea-fowl built; 
and here, in the highest point of rock, this Solan 
goose had deposited some of her eggs, instead of leav- 
ing them in nests on the ground, as she usually does. 
The more dangerous it was to obtain the eggs, which 
the bird had hidden in this pinnacle of the rock, the 
more eager Corny was to have them ; and he, and 
Ormond, and Moriarty, were at this perilous work 
for hours. King Corny directing and bawling, and 
Moriarty and Ormond with pole, net, and pole-hook, 
swinging and leaping from one ledge of rock to another, 
•clambering, clinging, sliding, pushing, and pulling 
each other alternately, from hold to hold, with fright- 
ful precipices beneath them. As soon as Ormond had 
warmed to the business, he was delighted with the 
dangerous pursuit ; but suddenly, just as he had laid 
his hand on the egg, and that king Corny shouted in 
triumph, Harry, leaping back across the cleft in the 
rock, missed his footing and fell, and must have -been 
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dashed to pieces, but for a sort of projecting landing- 
place, on which he was caught, where he lay for 
some minutes stunned. The terror of poor Corny 
was such that he could neither move nor look up, till 
Moriarty called out to him, that master Harry was 
safe all to a sprained ankle. The fall, and the sprain, 
would not have been deemed worthy of a place in 
these memoirs of our hero but from their consequences 
—-the consequences not on his body but on his mind. 
He could not for some weeks afterwards stir out, or 
take any bodily exercise : confined to the house, and 
forced to sit still, he was glad to read, during these 
long hours, to amuse himself. When he had read 
all the novels in the collection, which were very few, 
he went on to other books. Even those, which "were 
not mere works of amusement, he found more enter- 
taining than netting fishing-nets, or playing back- 
gammon with father Jos, who was always cross when 
he did not win. Kind-hearted king Corny, consider- 
ing always that Harry's sprain was incurred in his 
^rvice, would have sat with him all day long ; but 
this Harry would not suffer, for he knew that it was 
the greatest punishment to Corny to stay within doors 
a whole day. When Corny in the evening returned 
from his various out-of-doors occupations and amuse- 
ments, Harry was glad to talk to him of what he had 
be6n reading, and to hear his odd summary reflec- 
tions. 

" Well, Harry, my boy, now I've told you how it 
has been with me all day, now let's hear how you 
have been getting on vidth your bookmen: — has it 
been a good day with you to-day? were you with 
Shakspeare — worth all the rest-rail the world in 
him?" 
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Co/ny was no respecter of authorities in books ; a 
great name went for nothing with him — ^it did not 
awe his understanding in the slightest d^ree. 

If it was poetry, " did it touch the heart> or ia- . 
£ame the imagination ?" If it was history, ^' was it 
true ?" If it was philosophy, ^^ was it sound reason* 
ing?" These were the questions he asked. ^' No 
cramming any thing down his throat/' he said. This 
daring temper of mind, though it sometimes led him 
wrong, was advantageous to his young friend. It 
wakened Ormond's powers, and prevented his takkig 
upon trust the assertions, or the reputations, even of 
great writers. 

The spring was now returning, and Dora was to 
return with spring. He looked forward to her return 
as to a new era in his existence : then he should live 
in better company, he should see something better 
than he had seen of late — ^be something better. His 
chief, his best qecupations during this winter, had 
been riding, leaping, and breaking horses: he had 
broken a beautiful mare for Dora. Dora, when a 
child, was very fond of riding, and constantly rode 
out with her ^ther. At the time when Harry Or- 
mond's head was full of Tom Jones, Dora had always 
been his idea of Sophy Western, though nothing else 
that he could recollect in her person, mind, or manner, 
bore any resemblance to Sophia : and now that Tom 
Jones had been driven out of his head by sir Charles 
Grandison ; now that his taste for women was a little 
raised by the pictures which Richardson had left in 
his imagination, Dora, with equal facility, turned 
into his new idea of a heroine — not his heroine, for 
she was engaged to White Connal — ^merely a heroine 
in the abstract. Ormond had been warned that he 
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was to consider Dora as a married woman — well^ so 
lie would, of course. She was to be Mrs. Connal — 
90 much the better : — he should be quite at ease with 
her, and she should teach him French, and drawing, 
and dancing, and improve his manners. He was con- 
scious that his manners had, since his coming to the 
Black Islands, rusticated sadly, and lost the little 
p<di8h they had acquired at Castle Hermitage, and 
daring oae famous winter in Dublin. His language 
and dialect, he was afraid, had become somewhat 
ndgar; but Dora, who had been refined by her re^- 
sidoBce with her aunt, and by her dancing-master, 
would polish him, and set all to rights, in the most 
agreeable manner possible. In the course of these 
his speculations on his rapid improvements, and his 
reflections on the perfectibility of man's nature under 
the tuiti<»i of woman, some idea of its fallibility did 
uross his imi^ination or his memory; but then he ' 
Uamed, most unjustly, his imagination £or the sug- 
gestion. The danger would prove, as he would have 
it, to be imaginary. What danger could there be, 
when he knew, as he began and ended, by saying to 
himself, that he was to consider Dora as a married 
woman — Mrs. Connal? 

Dora's aunt, an aunt by the mother's side, a maiden 
aunt, who had never befin'e been at the Black Islands, 
and whom Ormond had never seen, was to accompany 
Dora on her return to Corny Castle : our young hero 
had settled it in his head that this aunt must be 
smnething like aunt EUenor, in sir Charles Grandi- 
son ; a stiff-backed, prim, precise, old-fashioned look- 
ing aunt. Never was man's astonishment more visible 
in his countenance than was that of Harry Ormond 
on the first sight of Dora's aunt. His sux^iia^ ^^& 
so great as to preclude the sight of I>oxa\i€tBR^« 
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There was nothing surprising in the lady, but there 
was, indeed, an extraordinary difference between offt 
hero's preconceived notion and the real person whom 
he now beheld. Mademoiselle — as miss O'Faley was 
called, in honour of her French parentage and educa- 
tion, and in commemoration of her having at different 
periods spent above half her life in France, looking 
for an estate that could never be found — Mademoiselle 
was dressed in all the peculiarities of the Frendi 
dress of that day : she was of that indefinable age, 
which the French describe by the happy phrase of 
'* une femme d*un certain age" and which miss 
O'Faley happily translated, " a woman of no parti- 
cular age" Yet though of no particular age in the 
eye of politeness, to the vulgar eye she looked like 
what people, who knew no better, might call an 
elderly woman ; but she was as alert and lively as a 
girl of fifteen : a little wrinkled, but withal in fine 
preservation. She wore abundance of rouge, obvi- 
ously — still more obviously took superabundance of 
snuff — and without any obvious motive, continued to 
play unremittingly a pair of large black French eyes, 
in a manner impracticable to a mere Englishwoman, 
and which almost tempted the spectator to beg she 
would let them rest. Mademoiselle, or miss O'Faley, 
was in fact half French and half Irish — ^bom in 
France, she was the daughter of an officer of the Irish 
brigade and of a French lady of good femily. In her 
gestures, tones, and language, there was a striking 
mixture or rapid succession of French and Irish. 
When she spoke French, which she spoke well, and 
with a true Parisian accent, her voice, gestures, air, 
and ideas were all French ; and she looked and moved 
a well-born, well-bred woman : the moment she at- 
tempted to speak English, which she spoke with an 
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inveterate brogue, her ideas, manner, air, voice, and 
gestures were Irish ; «he looked and moved a vulgar 
Irishwoman. 

'^ What do you see so wonderful in aunt OTaley ?" 
said Dora. 

" Nothing— only " 

The sentence was never finished, and the young 
lady was satisfied ; for she perceived that the course 
of his thoughts was interrupted, and all idea of her 
aunt effaced, the moment be turned his eyes upon her- 
self. Dora, no longer a child and his playfellow, but 
grown and formed, was, and looked, as if she expected 
to be treated as a woman. She was exceedingly pretty, 
not regularly handsome, but with most brilliant eyes 
—there was besides a childishness in her face, and in 
her slight figure, which disarmed all criticism on her 
beauty, mnd which contrasted strikingly, yet as our 
hero.tiiought agreeably, v(dth her womanish airs and 
manner. Nothing but her external appearance could 
be seen this first evening — she was tired, and went to 
bed early. 

Ormond longed to see more of her on whom so 
much of his happiness was to depend. 



CHAPTER IX. 



This was the first time mademoiselle OTaley had 
<ver been at Corny Castle. Hospitality, as well as 
gratitude, determined the king of the Black Islands 
to pay her honour due. 

" Now, Harry Ormond," said he, '^ I \iw^ xnaAfc 
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one capital^ good resolution. Here is my sisteNiB* 
law^ mademoiselle O'Faley^ coming to reside with mt* 
here^ and has conquered her antipathy to solitude 
and the Black Islands^ and all from natural love and 
affection for my daughter Dora ; for which I have • 
respect for her^ notwithstanding all her eternal jab- 
bering about politesse, and all her manifold absurdities, 
and infinite female vanities, of which she has a douUa 
proportion, being half French. But so was my wiH^ 
that I loved to distraction — ^for a wise man may do • 
foolish thing. Well, on all those accounts, I shall 
never contradict or gainsay this mademoiselle-— in all 
things I shall make it my principle to give her her 
swing and her fling. But now observe me, Harry> I 
have no eye to her money*— let her leave that to Dora 
or the cats, whichever pleases her — I am not looking to 
nor squinting at her sucoesaioai. I am a great huntw, 
but not legacy-hunter — that is a kind of hunting I 
despise— «nd I wish every hunter of that kind may 
be thrown out, or thrown off, and may never be in at 
the death l" 

Corny 's tirade against l^aoy-hunters was highly 
approved by Ormond, but as to the rest he 'hnew 
nothing about miss O'Faley's fortune. He was now 
to learn that a rich relation of hers, a merchant in 
Dublin, whom living she had despised, because he 
was ^^ neither noble, nor comme il faut" dying, had 
lately left her a considerable sum of money : so that 
after having been many years in straitened circum- 
stances, she was now quite at her ease. She had a 
carriage, and horses, and servants ; she could indulge 
her taste for dress, and make a figure in a country 
place. 

The Black Islands were, to be sure, of all places 
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the mast unpromising for her purpose^ and the first 
fli^^ht of Corny Castle was enough to throw her into 
despair. 

As soon as breakfast was over^ she begged her bro- 
dieisin-law would show her the whole of the chateau 
ircm the top to the bottom. 

With all the pleasure in life^ he said^ he would 
attend her from the attics to the oelhur, and show her 
aM the additions^ improvements^ and contrivances he 
had made^ and all he intended to make^ if Heaven 
should lend him life to complete every thing, or any 
thing — ^tbere was nothing^ni^^^^. 

^' Nor ever will he" said Dora> looking from her 
&ther to her aimt with a sort of ironical smile. 

*^ Why, what has he been doing all his life ?" said 
mademoiselle. 

'^ Making a shift" said Dora;: " I will show you 
dozens of them as we go over this house. He calls 
them substitute»*^/ call them make-shifts." 

Ormond followed as they went over the house; 
and though he was sometimes amused by the smart 
iCKiarks which Dora made behind backs as they went 
on^ yet he thought she laughed too scornfully at her 
father-s odditiee, and he was often in pain for his good 
friend Corny. 

His majesty was both proud and ashamed of his 
palace : proud of the various instances it exhibited of 
his 1»8te, originality, and daring; ashamed of the 
deficiencies and want of comfort and finish. 

His ready wit had excuses, reasons, or remedies 
In: all mademoiselle's objections. Every alteration 
she proposed he promised to get executed, and he 
pvomised impossibilities with thebest faith imaginable* 

" As the Frenchman answered to the queen oC 
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France," said Corny, " it it is possible, it shaU be 
done ; and if it is impossible, it must be done." 

Mademoiselle, who had expected to find her brother- 
in-law, as she owned, a little more difficult to manage, 
a little savage, and a little restive, was quite delighted 
with his politeness ; but presuming on his complai- 
sance, she went too far. In the course of a week, 
she made so many innovations, that Corny, seeing the 
labour and ingenuity of his life in danger of being at 
once destroyed, made a sudden stand. 

" This is Corny Castle, mademoiselle," said he, 
" and you are making it Castle Topsy-Turvy, whiich 
must not be. Stop this work ; for I'll have no more 
architectural innovations done here — ^but by my own * 
orders. Paper and paint, and furnish and finish, you 
may, if you will — I give you carte-blanche ; but I 
won't have another wall touched, nor chimney pulled 
down : so far shalt thou go, but no farther, made- 
moiselle O'Faley." Mademoiselle was forced to sub- 
mit, and to confine her brilliant imagination to paper- 
ing, painting, and glazing. 

Even in the course of these operations king Corny 
became so impatient that she was forced to get them 
finished surreptitiously, while he was out of the way 
in the mornings. 

She made out who resided at every place within 
possible reach of morning or dinner visit : every hous^ 
on the opposite banks of the lake was soon known to 
her, and she was current in every house. The boat 
was constantly rowing backwards and forwards over 
the lake ; cars waiting or driving on the banks : hk 
short, this summer all was gaiety at the Black Islands. 
Miss O'Faley was said to be a great acquisition in 
the neighbourhood : she was so gay, so sociable so 
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communicative; and she certainly, above all, knew 
so much of the world ; she was continually receiving 
letters, and news, and patterns, from Dublin, and the 
Black Rock, and Paris. Each of which places, and 
all standing nearly upon the same level, made a great 
figure in her conversation, and in the imagination of 
the half or quarter gentry with whom she consorted 
in this remote place. Every thing is great or small 
by comparison, and she was a great person in this 
little world. It had been the report of the country, 
that her niece was promised to the eldest son of Mr. 
Connal of Glynn ; but the aunt seemed so averse to 
the match, and expressed this so openly, that some 
people began to think it would be broken off; others, 
who knew Cornelius O'Shane's steadiness to his word 
of honour f were convinced that miss O'Faley would 
never shake king Corny, and that Dora would as- 
suredly be Mrs. Connal. All agreed that it was a 
foolish promise — ^that he might do better for his 
daughter. Miss O'Shane, with her father's fortune 
and her ajmt's, would be a great prize ; besides, she 
was thought quite a beauty, and remarkable elegant 
Dora was just the thing to be the belle and coquette 
of the Black Islands; the alternate scorn and fami- 
liarity with which she treated her admirers, and the 
interest and curiosity she excited, by sometimes taking 
delightful pains to attract, and then capriciously re- 
pelling, succeeded, as miss O'Faley observed, admira- 
bly. Harry Ormond accompanied her and her aunt 
on all their parties of pleasure : miss O'Faley would 
never venture in the boat or across the lake without 
him. He was absolutely essential to their parties : 
he was useful in the boat ; he was useful to drive the 
car — ^miss O'Faley would not trust any body else to 
drive her ; he was an ornament to the ^i^ — \£vva& 
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O'Faley dubbed him her beau: she ondertook to 
polish him^ and to teach him to speak Frendi — she 
was astonished by the quickness with .which he 
acquired the language^ and caught the true Pa« 
risian pronunciation. She often i;eiterated to her 
niece^ and to others^ who repeated it to Ormond, 
'^ that it was the greatest of pities he had but tluee 
hundred a year upon earth ; but that^ even with that 
pittance^ she should prefer him for a nephew to an- 
other with his thousands. Mr. Ormond was well- 
bom^ and he had some politesse ; and a winter at 
Paris would make him quite another person^ quite a 
charming young man. He woidd have great succeM, 
she could answer for it^ in certain circles and salons 
that she could name^ only it might turn his head too 
much." So far she said^ and more she thought. 

It was a million of pities that such a woman as 
herself, and such a girl as Dora^ and such a young 
man as Mr. Ormond might be made^ should be buried' 
all their days in the Black Islands. Mademoiselle 
O'Faley's heart still turned to Paris : in Paris she 
was determined to live — ^there was no Mmng, what 
you call living, any where else— elsewhere people 
only vegetate^ as somebody said. Miss O'Faley^ 
nevertheless^ was excessively fond of her niece ; and 
how to make the love for her niece and the love ita 
Paris coincide was the question. She long had formed 
a scheme of carrying her dear niece to Paris^ and 
marrying her there to some M. le Baron or M. 
Marquis; but Dora's father would not hear of her 
living any where but in Ireland^ or marrying any 
one but an Irishman. Miss OTaley had lived long 
enough in Ireland to know that the usual method^ in 
all disputes^ is to split the difference : therefore she 
decided that her niece should marry some Irishman 
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who would take her to Paris^ and reside with her 
there^ at least a great part of his time — the latter' 
part of the bargain to be kept a secret from the father 
till the marriage should be accomplished. Harry 
Ormond appeared to be the very man for this pur- 
pose : he seemed to hang loosely upon the world — ^no 
family connexions seemed to have any rights over 
him ; he had no profession — but a very small for- 
tune. Miss OTaley's fortune might be very con- 
venient, and Dora's person very agreeable to him; 
and it was scarcely to be doubted that he would easily 
be persuaded to quit the Black Islands, and the Bri- 
tish Islands, for Dora's sake. 

The petit menage was already quite arranged in 
mademoiselle O'Faley's head — even the wedding- 
dresses had floated in her fancy^ 

^^ As to the prcmiise given to White Connal," as 
she said to herself, ^^ it would be a mercy to save her 
nieoe from such a man ; for she had seen him lately, 
when he had called upon her in Dublin, and he was 
a vulgar person : his hair looked as if it' had not been 
cut these hundred years, and he wore — any thing but 
what he should wear ; therefore it would be a favour 
to her brother-in-law, for whom she had in reality a 
serious regard, it would be doing him the greatest 
imaginable benefit, to save him from the shame of 
either keeping or breaking his ridiculous and savage 
promise." 

Her plan was therefore to prevent the possibility 
of his keeping it, by marrying her niece privately to 
Ormond before White Connal should return in Oc* 
tober. When the thing was done and could not be 
und4>ne, Cornelius O'Shane, she was persuaded, would 
be Very glad of it, for Harry Ormond was his ^- 

VOL. XIV. B 
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ticular favourite : he had called him his son— son-in- 
law was almost the same thing. Thus arguing with 
happy female casuistry^ mademoiselle went on with 
the prosecution of her plan. To the French spirit of 
intrigue and gallantry she joined Irish acuteness, and 
Irish varieties of odd resource^ with the art of laying 
suspicion asleep hy the appearance of an imprudent^ 
blundering good-nature ; add to all this a degree of 
confidence, that could not have been acquired by 
any means but one. Thus accomplished^ ^' rarely did 
she manage matters." 

By the very boldness and openness of her railing 
against the intended bridegroom^ she convinced her 
brother-in-law that she meant nothing more than 
talk. Besides^ through all her changing varieties of 
objections^ there was one point on which she never 
varied— she never objected to going to Dublin, in 
September, to buy the wedding-clothes for Donu 
Thig seemed to Cornelius O'Shane perfect proof that 
she had no serious intention to break off or defer the 
match. As to the rest, he was glad to see his own 
Harry such a favourite : he deserved to be a favourite 
with everybody, Cornelius thought. The young peo- 
ple were oontinusdly together. " So much the better,'* 
he would say : " all was above-board, and there could 
be no harm going forward, and no danger in life.'* 
All was above-board on Harry Ormond's part; he 
knew nothing of miss O'Faley's designs, nor did he 
as yet feel that there was for him much danger. He 
was not thinking as a lover of Dora in particular, but 
he felt a new and extraordinary desire to please in 
general. On every feir occasion, he liked to show 
how well he could ride ; how well he could dance ; 
bow gallant and agreeable he could be: his whole 
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attention was now turned to the cultivation of his 
personal accomplishments. He succeeded : he danced^ 
he rode to admiration — ^his glories of horsemanship, 
and sportsmanship^ the birds that he shot, and the 
fish that he caught, and the leaps that he took, are to 
this hour recorded in the tradition of the inhabitants 
of the Black Islands. At that time his feats of per- 
sonal activity and address made him the theme of 
every tongue, the delight of every eye, the admira- 
tion of every woman, and the envy of every man : not 
only with the damsels of Peggy Sheridan's class was 
he the favourite, but with all the young ladies, the 
belles of the half gentry, who filled the ball-rooms ; 
and who made the most distinguished figure in the 
riding, boating, walking, tea-drinking parties. To 
all or any of these belles he devoted his attention ra- 
ther than to Dora, for he was upon honour ; and very 
honourable he was, and very prudent, moreover, he 
thought himself. He was, at present, quite content 
with general admiration : there was, or there seemed, 
at this time, more danger for his head than his heart 
— moxe danger that his head should be turned with 
the foolish attentions paid him by many silly girls 
than that he should be a dupe to a passion for any one 
of them : there was imminent danger of his becoming 
a mere dancing, driving, country coxcomb. 
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CHAPTER X. 



One day, when Harry Ormond was out shooting 
with Moriarty Carroll, JMoriarty abruptly began with, 
'^ Why then, 'tis what I am thinking, master Harry, 
that king Corny don't know as much of that White 
Connal as I do." 

" What do you know of Mr. Connal ?" said Harry, 
loading his piece '^ I didn't know you had evei! 
seen him." 

" Oh, but I did, and no great sight to see. Unlike 
the father, old Connal, of Glynn, who is the gentle-^ 
man to the last, every inch, even with the coat diop« 
ping off his back ; and the son, with the best coat in 
Christendom, has not the look of a gentleman at all 
at all — THOU: hasn't in him, inside no more than out^ 
side." 

" You may be mistaken there, as you have never 
been withinsideofhim, Moriarty," said Ormond. 

'' Oh, faith, and if I have not been withinside of 
him, I have heard enough from them that seen him 
turned insidfe out, hot and cold. Sure I went down 
there last summer, to his country, to see a shister of 
my own that's married in it ; and lives just by Con- 
nal's Town, as the man calls that sheep farm of his." 

'^ Well, let the gentleman call his own place what 
he will " 

" Oh ! he may call it what he plases for me — I 
know what the country calls him ,• and lest your ho- 
nour should not ax me, I'll tell you : they call him 
White Connal, the negre ! — Think of him that would 
stand browbating the butcher an hour, to bate down 
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the farthing 9 pound in the price of the worst bits of 
the mate^ which he'd bespeak always for the servants ; 
or standi he Would-^IVe seen him with my own eyei 
— higgling with the poor child^ with the apron round 
the neck, that was sent to sell him the eggs—" 

'* Hush! Moriarty/' said Ormond, who did not 
wish to hear any further particulars of Mr. Connal't 
domestic economy; and he silenced Mmarty, by 
pointing to a bird. jBut the bird flew away, and Mo* 
riarty returned to his point. 

^' I wouldn't be telling the like of any jantleman, 
but to show the nature of him. The minute after he 
had screwed the halfpenny out of the child, he'd 
throw down, may be, fifty guineas in gould^ for the 
horse he'd fetncy for his own riding : not that he rides 
better than the sack going to the mill, nor so well * 
but that he might have it to show, and say he ww 
better mounted than any man at the fair : aiid ^e 
same he'd throw away more guineas than I could tell, 
at the head of a short-homed bull, or a long-hohied 
bull, or some kind of a bull from England, may be, 
just becaase he'd think nobody else had one of 'the 
breed in all Ireland but himself." 

'' A very good thing, at least, for the country, to 
improve the breed of cattle." 

" The country ! — ^'Tis little the man thinks of the 
country that never thought of any thing but himself, 
since his mother sucked him." 

" Suckled him, you mean," said Harry. 

^' No matter — ^I'm no spaker — ^but I know that 
man's character nevertheless : he is rich ; but a very 
bad character the poor gives him up and down." 

" Perhaps, because he is rich." 

" Not at all ; the poor loves the rich that bftV^ 
with the kind heart. Don't we all love \l\xi% Ccstk^ 
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to the blacking of his shoes P^Oh ! there's the dif- 
ference ! — ^who could like the man that's always talk- 
ing of the cratur^, and yet to save the life of the 
poorest cratur that's forced to live under him wouldn't 
forbear to drive^ and pounds and process^ for the littie 
eon acre^ the potato ridge^ the cow's grass^ or the 
trifle for the woman's peck of flax^ was she dyings and 
sell the woman's last blanket ? — White Connal is a 
hard man^ and takes all to the uttermost farthing the 
law allows." 

" Well, even so, I suppose the law does not allow 
him more than his due," said Ormond. 

" Oh ! b^ging your pardon, master Harry," said 
Moriarty, ** that's becaase you are not a lawyer." 

" And are you ?" said Harry. 

" Only as we all are through the country. And 
now I'll only just tell you, master Harry, how this 
White Connal sarved my shister's husband, who was 
an under-tenant to him : — see, the case "was thi o " 

^' Oh ! don't tell me a long case, for pity's sake. I 
am no lawyer — I shall not understand a word of it." 

<< But then, sir, through the whole consaming 
White Connal, what I'm thinking of, master Harry," 
said Moriarty, '' is, I'm grieving that a daughter of 
our dear king Corny, and such a pretty likely girl 
as miss Dora *' 

" Say no more, Moriarty, for there's a partridge." 

'* Oh ! is it so with you }" thought Moriarty — 
"that's just what I wanted to know — and 111 keep 
your secret : I don't forget P^gy Sheridan — and his 
goodness." 

Moriarty said not a word more about White Con- 
nal or miss Dora; and he and Harry shot a great 
many birds this day. 

It is astonishing how quickly and how justly the 
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lower class of people in Ireland discover and appre- 
ciate the characters of their superiors, especially of 
the class just above them in rank. 

Ormond hoped that Moriarty had been prejudiced 
in his account of White Connal, and that private 
feelings had induced him to exaggerate. Harry was 
persuaded of this, because Cornelius O'Shane had 
spoken to him of Connal, and had never represented 
him to be a hard man. In fact, O'Shane did not 
know him. White Connal had a property in a di- 
stant county where he resided, and only came 
from time to time to see his father. O'Shane had 
then wondered to see the son grown so unlike the 
father; and he attributed the difference to White 
Connal's having turned grazier. The having dero- 
gated from the dignity of an idle gentleman, and 
having turned grazier, was his chief fault in king 
Comy's eyes : so that the only point in Connal's cha- 
racter and conduct, for which he deserved esteem, 
was that for which his intended father-in-law despised 
him. Connal had early been taught by his father's 
example, who was an idle, decayed, good gentleman, 
of the old Irish stock, that genealogies and old maps of 
estates in other people's possessions do not gain quite 
so much respect in this world as solid wealth. The 
son was determined, therefore, to get money ; but in 
his horror of his father's indolence and poverty, he ran 
into a contrary extreme — he became not only in- 
dustrious, but rapacious. He was right to avoid being 
a stalko, as his father was ; but it was not absolutely 
necessary that all his talk shopld be of bullocks, or 
that his whole soul should be in gain. 

In going lately to Dublin to settle with a sales- 
master, he had called on Dora at her aunt's in D\v\^ 
lin, and he had been " greatly sItucAl" -«& \l^ ^^^^> 
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*' with miss O'Shane ; she was as fine a girl as any 
in Ireland — turn out who they could against her ; all 
her points good. But^ better than beauty^ she would 
be no contemptible fortune : with her aunt's assist- 
ance^ she would cut up well; she was certain of all 
her father's Black Islands — fine improvable land, if 
well managed." 

These considerations had their full effect : Connal, 
knowing that the young lady was his destined bride, 
had begun by taking the matter coolly, and resolving 
to wait for the properest time to wed ; yet the sight 
of Dora's charms had so wrought upon him, that he 
was now impatient to conclude the marriage imme- 
diately. Directly after seeing Dora in Dublin, he 
had gone home and " put things in order and in train 
to bear his absence," while he should pay a visit to 
the Black Islands. Business, which must always be 
considered before pleasure, had detained him at home 
longer than he had foreseen ; but now certain rumours 
he heard of gay doings in the^'Black Islands, and a 
letter from his father, advising him not to delay longer 
paying his respects at Corny Castle, determined him 
to set out. He wrote to Mr. O'Shane to announoe 
his intentions, and begged to have the answer directed 
to his father's at Glynn. 

One morning as miss O'Faley, Mr. O'Shane, and 
Ormond, were at breakfast, Dora, who was usually 
late, not having yet appeared, miss OTaley saw a 
little boy running across the fields towards the house. 
" That boy runs as if he was bringing news," said 
she. 

" So he has d right to do," said Corny : '* if I don't 
mistake, that's the post ; that is, it is not the post, 
but a little special of my own — a messenger I sent off 
to catch post" 
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'^ To do what ?" said mademoiselle. 

" Why, to catch post/' said Corny. ^' I bid him 
gallop off for the life BnAput across (lake understood) 
to the next post town, which is Ballynaslugger, and to 
put in the letters that were too late here at that office 
there ; and to bring back whatever he found with no 
delay— but gallop off for the bare life." 

This was an operation which the boy performed, 
whenever requisite, at the imminent hazard of his 
neck every time, to say nothing of his chance of 
drowning. 

*' Well, catch-post, my little ra3cal," said king 
Corny, '^ what have you for us the day ?" 

" I got nothing at all, only a wetting for myself, 
plase your honour; and one bit of a note for your 
honour, which I have here for you as dry as the bone 
in my breast" 

He produced the bit of a note, which, king Comy's 
bvids being at that time too full of the eggs and the 
kettle to receive graciously, was laid down on the 
comer of the table, from which it fell, and miss 
O'Faley picking it up, and holding it by one comer, 
exclaimed, ^' Is this wha,t you call dry as a bone in 
this country ? And mighty clean, too— faugh ! When 
will this entire nation leave off chewing tobacco, I 
wonder ! This is what you style clean, too, in this 
country?" 

'^ Why, then," said the boy, looking close at the 
letter, ^^ I thought it was clane enough when I got 
H-— and give it — ^but 'tis not so clane now, sure 
enough ; this comer — ^whatever come over it — ^would 
it be the snuff, my lady ?" 

The mark of miss O'Faley's thumb was so visible, 
and the snuff so palpable, and the effort to bruiL \1 
from the wet paper so disastrous, lYvat mm QyY^«^ 
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let the matter rest where it was. King Corny put 
silver into the boy's hand^ bidding him not be too 
much of a rogue ; the boy^ smiling furtively^ twitched 
the hair on his forehead^ bobbed his head in sign of 
thanks, and drawing, not shutting, the door after 
him, disappeared. 

" As sure as I'm Cornelius O'Shane, this is White 
Connal in propria persona" said he^ opening the 
note. 

" Dora's White Connal ?" said Ormond. 

'' Mon Dieu ! Bon Dieu ! Ah Dieu !" cried made- 
moiselle O'Faley. 

" Hush ! Whisht !" cried the fethef — " here's Dora 
coming." 

Dora came in. '* Any letter for me ?" 

" Ay, darling, one for you" 

" Oh, give it me ! I'm always in a desperate hurry 
for my letters : where is it ?" 

" No — ^you need not hold out your pretty band ; 
the letter is for you, but not to you," said king Corny; 
'^ and now you know— ay, now you guess — my quick 
little blusher, who 'tis from." 

*^ I guess ? not I, indeed — not worth my guessing," 
cried Dora, tlirowing herself sideways into a chair. 
" My tea, if you please, aunt." Then, taking the 
cup, without adverting to Harry, who handed it to 
her, she began stirring the tea, as if it and all things 
shared her scorn. 

Mademoiselle O'Faley now addressed herself to 
her niece in French. We shall in future call her 
mademoiselle, when she ^eaks in French, and miss 
when she speaks in English. 

^^ JMon chere ! mon chat !" said mademoiselle 
O'Faley, " you are quite right to spare yourself the 
trouble of guessing ; for I give it you in two, I give 
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it you in four, I give it you in eight, and you would 
never guess right. Figure to yourself only, that a 
man, who has the audacity to call himself a lover of 
miss O'Shane's, could fold, could seal, could direct 
a letter in such a manner as this, which you here 
behold." 

Dora, who during this speech had sat fishing for 
sugar in her tea-cup, raised her long eyelashes, and 
shot a scornful glance at the letter ; but intercepting 
a crossing look of Ormondes, the expression of her 
countenance suddenly changed, and with perfect 
composure she observed, ^' A man may fold a letter 
badly, and be nevertheless a very good man." 

^' That nobody can possibly contradict," said her 
father; '' and on all occasions 'tis a comfort to be 
able to say what no one can contradict." 

^* No well-bred person will never contradict no- 
thing," said miss O'Faley. " But, without contra- 
dicting you, my child," resumed miss O'Faley, '* I 
maintain the impossibility of his being a gentleman, 
who folds a letter so." 

" But if folding a letter is all a man wants of being 
a gentleman," said Dora, '' it might be learnt, I should 
think ; it might be taught " 

'^ If you were the teacher, Dora, it might, surely," 
said her father. 

^' But Heaven, I trust, will arrange tliat better," 
said mademoiselle. 

^'Whatever Heaven arranges must be best," said 
Dora. 

^' Heaven and your father, if you please, Dora," 
said her father : " put that and that together, like a 
dutiful daughter, as you must be." 

'^ Must !" said Dora, angrily. 
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" That offensive must slipped out by mistake, 
darling ; I meant only being you, you must be all 
that's dutiful and good." , 

'' Oh !" said Dora, « that's another view of the 
subject/' 

" You have a very imperfect view of the subject, 
yet/' said her father ; " for you have both been so 
taken up with the manner, that you have nev&r 
thought of inquiring into the matter of this letter." 

" And what is the matter ? said miss O'Faley. 

*' Form /" continued the father, addressing himself 
to his daughter ; '^form, I acknowledge, is one thing, 
and a great thing in a daughter's eyea^' 

Dora blushed. " But in a father's eyes, substance 
is apt to be more." 

Dora raised her cup and saucer together to hex 
lips at this instant, so that the substance of the 
saucer completely hid her fece from her father. 

"But," said miss O'Faley, " you have not told us 
yet what the man says." 

" He says he will be here whenever we please." 

" That's never," said miss O'Faley : ^' never, I'd 
give for answer, if my pleasure is to be consulted." 

" Luckily, there's another person's pleasure to be 
consulted here," said the father, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon his daughter. 

" Another cup of tea, aunt, if you please." 

" Then the sooner the better, I say," continued 
her father ; " for when a disagreeable thing is to be 
done — that is, when a thing that's not quite agreeable 
to a young lady, such as marriage——" Dorfi took 
the cup of tea from her aunt's hand, Harry not 

interfering '' I say," persisted her father, '^ the 

sooner it's done and over, the better." 
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Dora saw tliat Onnond*s eyes were fixed upon her : 
the suddenly tasted, and suddenly started back from 
her scalding tea ; Harry involuntarily uttered some 
exclamation of pity ; she turned, and seeing bis eyes 
still fixed upon her, said, " Very rude, sir, to stare 
at any one so." 

" I only thought you bad scalded yourself." 
'* Then you only thought wrong." 
" At any rate, there's no gr^at occasion to be angry 
with me, Dora." 

'' And who is angry, pray, Mr. Ormond ? What 
put it in your head that I was doing you the honour 
to be angry with you ?" 

" The cream ! the cream !" cried miss O'Faley. 
A sudden motion, we must not say an angry motion, 
of Dora's elbow, had at this moment overset the cream 
ewer ; but Hany set it up again, before its contents 
poured on her new riding-habit. 

" Thank you," said she, ^^ thank you ; but," added 
she, changing the places of the ci'eam ewer and cups 
and saucers before her, ^' I'd rather manage my own 
afi^irs my own way, if you'd let me, Mr. Ormond — 
if yoii'd leave me — I can take care of myself my own 
way." 

" I b^ your pardon for saving your habit from 
de8tructi()n, for that is the only cause of ofl^ence that 
I am conscious of having given. But I leave you to 
yoUr own way, as I am ordered," said he, rising from 
the bteakfast-table. 

'^ Sparring ! sparring again, you two !" said Dora's 

father : " but, Dora, I wonder whether you and 

White Connal were sparring that way when you met." 

" Time enough for that, sir, after marriage," said 

DoiB^ 

Our hero, who had stood leaning on tVe \i^^ ^^ 
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his chair^ fearing that he had been too abrupt in what 
he had said^ cast a lingering look at Dora^ as her 
father spoke about White Connal^ and as she replied ; 
but there was something so unfeminine^ so unamiable, 
so decided and bold, he thought, in the tone of her 
voice, as she pronounced the word marriage, that he 
then, without reluctance^ and with a feeling of dis- 
gust, quitted the room, and left her " to manage her 
own affairs, and to take her own way." 



CHAPTER XI. 



Our young hero, hero-like, took a solitary walk to 
indulge his feelings ; and as he rambled, he railed to 
his heart's content against Dora. 

" Here all my plans of happiness and improve- 
ment are again overturned: Dora cannot improve 
me, can give me no motive for making myself any 
thing better than what I am. Polish my manners ! 
no, when she has such rude, odious manners herself: 
much changed for the worse — ^a hundred times more 
agreeable when she was a child. Lost to me she is 
every way — no longer my playfellow — no chance of 
her being my friend. Her good father hoped die 
would be a sister to me — very sorry I should be to 
have such a sister : then I am to consider her as a 
married woman — pretty wife she will make I I am 
convinced she cares no more for that man she is going 
to marry than I do — marrying merely to be married, 
to manage her own affairs, and have her own way— 
so childish ! — or marrying merely to get an establish- 
ment — so base ! How women, and such young crea- 
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tures> can bring themselves to make these venal 
matches — I protest Peggy Sheridan's worth a hundred 
of such% Moriarty may think himself a happy fellow 
— iSuzy — Jenny, any body — only with dress and 
manner a little different — ^is full as good in reality. 
I question whether they'd give themselves, without 
liking, to any White Connal in their own rank, at 
the first offer, for a few sheep, or a cow, or to have 
their own way." 

Such was the summing up of the topics of invec- 
tive, which, during a two hours* walk, had come 
round and round continually in Ormond's indignant 
fancy. He went plucking off the hawthorn blossoms 
in his path, till at one desperate tug, that he gave to 
a branch which crossed his way, he opened to a bank 
that sloped down to the lake. At a little distance 
below him he saw old Sheelah sitting under a tree, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards ; while Dora 
stood motionless opposite to her, with her hand 
covering her eyes, and her head drooping. They 
neither of them saw Ormond, and he walked on pur- 
suing his own path ; it led close behind the hedge to 
the place where they were, so close, that the sounds 
*' Willastrew ! Willastrew !" from old Sheelah, in her 
funereal tone, reached his ear, and then the words, 
" Oh, my heart's darling ! so young to be a sacrifice 
But what next did he say?" 

Ormond's curiosity was strongly excited; but he 
was too honourable to listen or to equivocate with 
conscience : so to warn them that some one was within 
hearing, he began to whistle clear and strong. Both 
the old woman and the young lady started. 

^' Murder !" cried Sheelah, " it's Harry Ormond. 
Oh ! did he overhear any thing— or all, think ye ?" 
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" Not ' I/' answered Ormonde leaping over tlie 
hedge directly, and standing firm before them : '* I 
overheard nothing — I heard only yoor last word8> 
Sheelah — ^you spoke so loud I could not help it. They 
are as safe with me as with yourself — but don't apeak 
so loud another time, if you a^ talking secrets ; and 
whatever you do, never suspect me of listening — t 
am incapable of that, or any other baseness." 

So saying, he turned his back, and was preparing 
to vault over the hedge again, when he heard Dora, 
in a soft low voice, say, " I never suspected you> 
Harry, of that, or any other baseness." 

'^ Thank you, Dora," said he, turning with some 
emotion, '^ thank you, Dora, for this first, this only 
kind word you've said to me since you came home." 

Looking at her earnestly, as he approached nearer, 
he saw the traces of tears, and an air of dejection in 
her countenance, which turned all his anger to pity 
and tenderness in an instant. With a soothing t<»ie 
he said, " Forgive my unseasonable reproach-^I was 
wrong — I see you are not as much to blame as I 
thought you were." 

*' To blame !" cried Dora. *' And pray how — and 
why — and for what did you think me to blame,6ir ?" 

The impossibility of explanation, the imjMPopriety of 
what he had said, fiashed suddenly on his mind ; and 
in a few moments a rapid succession of ideas followed. 
" Was Dora to blame for obeying her father, for being 
ready to marry the man to whom her father had de« 
stined — promised her hand ; and was he, Harry Os- 
mond, the adopted child, the trusted friend of the 
family, to suggest to the daughter the idea of re- 
belling against her father's will, or disputing the pro- 
priety of his choice ?" 
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Ormond's imagination took a rapid flight on Dora's 
side of the question^ and he finished with the con^ 
viction that she was " a sacrifice^ a martyr^ and a 
miracle of perfection !" 

'^ Blame ^02^^ Dora !" cried he, " blame you ! No— 
I admire, I esteem, I respect you. Did I say that I 
blamed you ? I did not know what I. said, or what I 
meant." 

" And are you sure you know any better what you 
say or what you mean, now?" said Dora. 

The altered look and tone of tartness in which this 
question was asked produced as sudden a change in 
Harry's conviction. He hesitatingly answered, " I 
am " 

'^ He is," said Sheelah, confidently. 
•^ " I did not ask your opinion, Sheelah : I can judge 
for myself," said Dora. " Your words tell me one 
thing, sir, and your looks another," said she, turning 
to Ormond; '^ which am I to believe, pray ?" 

'^ ph I believe the young man any way, sure," said 
Sheelah ; *' silence speaks best for him." 

'' Best against him, in my opinion," said Dora. 

" Dora, will you hear me?" Ormond began. 

" No, sir, I vnll not," interrupted Dora. ^' What's 
the use of hearing or listening to a man who does not, 
by the confession of his own eyes, and his own tongue, 
know two minutes together what he means, or mean 
two minutes together the same thing? A woman 
might as well listen to a fool or a madman !" 

'' Too harsh, too severe, Dora," said he. 

'' Too true, too sincere, perhaps, you mean." 

" Since I am allowed, Dora, to speak to you as a 
brother " 

" Who allowed you, sir ?" interrupted Dora. 

VOL. XIV. ^ 
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"Your father, I>oifc'/.. ... 
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My! fathet oim xmt^ shall not ! Nobody, hut natcHre 
ean vfiake any man my: faarodier*«**«Dbody fault mpM 
shall allow any man to call himdelf nry brotiietJ' * 

^'I am sorry I presumed, so -Jar, mifi6-0'8(ktfnfe<»^I 
was.only going to ofi«r otie word of advioe.'' — j j. ^ 

^ I want no adTioo-— I will take none from y«n, 
SUr. .....= : flu . . 

^ Yon shall hare none^ madbm^ henorfosward,'£foii 
Harry Ormoiid/' ./i -wn a 

" tTis well, sir. Come away, Sheelah."- 1 

'* Oh I wait, dearr— Och 1 I am tooi. vM^^tuaaid 
Sheelah, groaning as she rose slowly, f/ Tsutoo 
slow entirely for these quick passions." . .i :. j^ 

'^ Passions !" cried Dora, growing scarlet and pale 
in an instant : '^ what do you mean by passions, 
Sfaeelah?" 

'^ I mean changesy* said Sheelah, ** changes^ dear. 
I am ready now — ^where's my stick? Thank y^, 
master Harry. Only I say I can*t change my quavtcM 
and march so qiiidc as you, dear." 

^* Well, well, lean on me," said Dora, impatiently. 

'^ Don't huny, poor Sheelah-^ no necessity to 
hurry away from me," said Ormond, who had stood 
for « few moments like one transfixed* ** 'Tis inr 
m^it^^ go-^and I will go as fast and as fiir jm yau 
pleaae, Dora, away from ycm and for ever." v 

'* For ever!" said Dora : *' what do you mean ?" 

'^ Away from the Black Islands ? he can't mean 
that," said Sheelah. 

'' Why not ? — Did not I leave Castle Hermitage 
At a moment's warning ?" 

"Warning! Nonsense!" cried Dora: "lean oo 
him, Sheelah— he has frightened you ; lean pn Imn, 
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can't you — sure he's better than your stick. Warning! 
-^wheredid yoiv.find that pnetty word? I9 Harry 
Ormond then>tnixied fixitman ?" 

'^ Hairy Ormond !-**-and a minute ago she would 
not let XRe^«-— Misa O'Shane, I shall not forget myself 
again — amuse yourself with being as capricious as 
yoQ please^ but not at my expense; little as you 
think of me^ I am not to be made your butt or your 
dupe : 1i»refore> I must seriously beg^ at once, that 
I may know whether you wish me to stay or to go." 

" To stay, to .be sure, when my fJEither invites yon. 
Would y«u expose me to his displeasure ? yon know 
he can't bear to be contradicted ; and yoa know that 
he asked you to stay and live here." 

" But without exposing yon to any displeasure, I 
can," replied Ormond, *' contrive " 

*' Contrive nothing at all — do leave me to contrive 
for myself. I don't mean to say leave me — you take 
up one's words so quickly, and are so passionate, Mr. 
Ormond." 

" If you would have me understand jou, Dora, 
explain how you wish me to live with you." 

" L(H^ bless me ! what a fuss the man makes 
about living with one — one would think it was the 
most difficult thing in the world. Can't yon live on 
like any body else ? There's my aunt in the hedge- 
row walk, all alone-^I must go and take care of 
her : I leave you to take care of Sheelah — ^you know 
you were always v^ good-natured when we were 
children." 

Dora went off quick as lightning, and what to 
make of her Ormond did not well know. Was it 
mere childishness, or affectation, or coquetry? No, 
the real tears and real expression of look and word 
forbade each of these suppositions. One otbex q«osj^ 

Y.1 
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for her conduct might have been suggested by a vain 
man. Harry Ormond was not a vain man; but a 
little fluttering delight was just beginning to play 
round his head^ when Sheelah^ leaning heavily on 
his arm as they ascended the bank^ reminding him 
of her existence — '' My poor old Sheelah !" said he, 
'' are you not tired?" 

" Not now, thanks to your arm, master Harry, 
dear, that was always good to me — not now — I am 
not a whit tired ; now I see all right again between 
my childer — and happy I was, these five minutes 
past, watching you smiling to yourself; and I don't 
doul)t but all the world will smile on ye yet. If it 
was my world, it should. But I can only wish you 
my best wish, which I did long ago— wwiy yon live to 
wonder at your own good luck" 

Ormond looked as if he was going to ask. some 
question, that interested him much, but it ended by 
wondering what o'clock it was. Sheelah wondered 
at him for thinking what the hour was, when she 
was talking of miss Dora. After a silence, which 
brought them to the chicken-yard door, where Sheelah 
was ^' to quit his arm," she leaned heavily again. 

'' The marriage — that they are all talking of in 
the kitchen, and every where through the country — 
miss Dora's marriage with White Connal, is reprieved 
for the season. She axed time till she'd be seventeen 
— very rasonable. So it's to be in October — ^if we 
all live till those days — in the same mind. Lord, 
he knows — I know nothing at all about it; but I 
thank you kindly, master Harry, and wish you well, 
any way. Did you ever happen to see the bride- 
groom that is to be ?" 

'' Never." 

Harry longed to hear what she longed to say ; but 
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he did not deem it prudent, he did not think it 
honourable, to let her enter on this topic. The pru- 
dential consideration might have been conquered by 
curiosity ; but the honourable repugnance to obtain- 
ing second-hand information, and etlcouraging im- 
proper confidence, prevailed. He deposited Sheelah 
safe on her stone bench at the chicken-yard door, and 
much against her will, he left her before she had told 
or hinted to him all she did know — and all she did 
not know. 

The flattering delight that played about our young 
hero's head had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. Of this he was sensible. It should 
never come near his heart — of that he was deter- 
mined; he would exactly follow the letter and spirit 
of his benefactor's commands — he would always con- 
sider Dora as a married woman ; but the prospect of 
there being some temptation, and some struggle, was 
infinitely agreeable to our young hero — it would give 
him something to do, something to think of, some- 
thing to feel. 

It was much in favour of his resolution that Dora 
rei^y was not at all the kind of woman he had pictured 
to himself either as amiable or charming : she was 
not in the least like his last patterns of heroines, or 
any of his approved imaginations of the heau ideaL 
But she was an exceedingly pretty girl ; she was the 
only very pretty and tolerably accomplished girl im- 
mediately near him. A dangerous propinquity ! 
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' CHAPTER XII: 

Wki^i CoNNAL and his fetheir— ^we nistxi!^ tbb son 
firsts because his superior wealth ^averting tlii* ord^ 
of nature^ gave him^ in hisi own opihioni th4 pre- 
cedency on all occasions — ^Whit^ ConniLl^ ^d his 
father arrived at Corny Castle. King Coiir^ re- 
jmoed to 866 his old friend^ the elder Connal; but 
through all the efforts that his majesty lilitide to be 
more than civil to the son — ^the d^enerat^' grazier^ 
his future son-in-law-^it was plain that he wa6 only 
keeping his promiste^ and receiving such a guest as he 
ought to be received. 

Mademoiselle decided that old Connal^ the &ther, 
was quite a gentleman^ for he handed her about^ and 
in his way had some politeness towards the sex ; but 
as for the son^ her abhorrence must have burst forth 
in plain English^ if it had not exhaled itself safely 
in French^ in every exdamatioh of contempt which 
the language could afford. She called him Mte I and 
grand hite ! — ^by turns, huior ! dne ! and grand btUotI 
-^nigaud! and grand nigaud ! — pronounced him to be 
'' Un homme qui ne dit rien— d'ailleurs uii hiomme 
qui n'a pas I'air conrnie il faut — un homofre^'enfin^ 
qui n'est pas presentable — ^m^me en fait de mari." 

Dora looked unutterable things; but this was not 
unusual with her. Her scornful airs, and short an- 
swers, were not more decidedly rude to White Connal 
than to others ; indeed she was rather more civil to 
him than to Ormond. There was nothing in her 
manner of keeping Connal at a distance, be]^ond 
what he, who had not much practice or skill in the 



language of female coquetry, might construe into 
maiden coyness to the acknowledged husband lover. 
It seemed as if she had some secret hope^ or fear, 
or reason for not;coin^^'tD:fQp^^(var: in shorty as 
usual^ she was odd, if not unintelligible. White 
Conna^ d^d ^ot djsturb .hijnself ^. ftlJ^^H foU^t®' 
''"lh»l;ngs; his pleaswe waa not; i^ jti^e.cta^e-Trt'^ 
L^^ fbe game was hi» o^¥n. 

.. J^rrl^li, but not too bold. White C<)nnali--be 
^Sg^^^** but not too negligent, of .tie .destined 
brid^.i. 'Xis Wdj as you say, to be i|pj[jili% ft.^l/*? 
b^fjl)^e,.^[;arria^; but what if sh« sfco^ild npye^^^^ 
yftmi^fe? thought some. * ., 

i,j|%at.was a contingency that neyer .^^ad.OHCCipred 
1;^ Wjiite, Connal. Had he not horses, and j^ddfes^ 
and bridles, and bits, finer than had ever be^i) .^eii 
before Jn the Bkck Islands? And had h^. noi;;^lie 
finest pietolis, and the most famous. fowUi^-meces.? 
Aad 2iad he not thousands of sheep, an^^ndr^ 
of oxen ? And had he not thoosaods ^iyo. pa$)er^ and 
thousands in gold ; and if >he lived, would he not have 
tenii of thousands more? And had he not^^brougbt 
ijgth hip,., j^. plan of Connal'»-tqwn, ihe^ j^v^p by 
vrh^ ^digfl^d a snug plated lodge he Md upom 
fmc^ of ^ fepns-^an elevation of .th^^hq\\f^ tp be 
Jl^^^l^T:aftdoftJ^|offices t^t hadb€«^^ , 

T He 4i^,,8o., But it happened^^^e ^y^-^^wben 
Connal w^s going to ride out w^.^P^g^ ^at ji^ 
as h/ft mounted, h^ veil fluttering feefp^^.^^i^.J&orse'B 
eyes, startled the animal ; and the awkwarcl rider 
unable to manage him, king Corny begged Harry 
OrmoiLd to change horses with him, that Mr. Connal 
mi^t go quietly beside Dora, " who was a bit <^ a 
coward." Imprudent father ! Harry obeyed — ^and^^iA 
difiTerence between the riders and the gexiXXe^TK^sa ^vreft 
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but too apparent. For what avails it that you have 
the finest horse, if another ride him better? What 
avails it that you have the finest saddle, if another 
become it better? What use to you your Wogden 
pistols, if another hit the mark you miss? What 
avails the finest fowling-piece to the worst sports- 
man? The thousands upon thousands to him who 
says but little, and says that little ill? What avail 
that the offices at Connal's-town be finished, dog- 
kennel and all ; or what boots it that the plan and 
elevation of Connal's-town be unrolled, and sub- 
mitted to the fair one's inspection and remarks, if 
the fair disdain to inspect, and if she remark only 
that a cottage and love are more to her taste ? White 
Connal put none of these questions to himself — he 
went on his own way. Faint heart never won fair 
lady. Then no doubt he was in a way to win, for 
his heart never quailed, his colour never changed 
when he saw his fair one's furtive smiles, or heard 
her aunt's open praises of the youth, by whom 
riding, dancing, shooting, speaking, or silent, he was 
always eclipsed. Connal of Connal's-town despised 
Harry Ormond of no-town — ^viewed him with scorn- 
ful, but not with jealous eyes : idle jealousies were 
fer from ConnaFs thoughts— he was intent upon the 
noble recreation of cock-fighting. Cock-fighting had 
been the taste of his boyish days, before he became a 
money-making man ; and at every interval of busi- 
ness, at each intermission of the passion of avarice, 
when he had leisure to think of amusement, this his 
first idea of pleasure recunred. Since he came to 
Corny Castle, he had at sundry times expressed to 
his father his ''hope in Heaven, that before they 
would leave the Black Islands, they should get some 
good/?m cock-fighting; for it was a poor case for a 
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man that is not used to it^ to be tied to a woman's 
apron-strings^ twirling his thumbs all the mornings^ 
for form's sake." 

There was a strolling kind of gentleman in the 
Islands^ a Mr. O'Tara^ who was a famous cock- 
fighter. O'Tara came one day to dine at Corny 
Castle. The kindred souls found each other out^ 
and an animated discourse across the table com- 
menced concerning cocks. After dinner, as the 
bottle went round, the rival cock-fighters warmed 
to enthusiasm in praise of their birds. Each re- 
lating wonders, they finished by proposing a match» 
laying bets, and despatching messengers and ham- 
pers for their favourites. The cocks arrived, and 
were put in separate houses, under the care of sepa- 
rate feeders. 

Moriarty Carroll, who was curious, and something 
of a sportsinan, had a mind to have a peep at the 
cocks. Opening the door of one of the buildings 
hastily, he disturbed the cock, who taking fright, 
fiew about the barn with such violence, as to tear off 
several of his feathers, and very much to deface his 
appearance. Unfortunately, at this instant White 
Connal and Mr. O'Tara came by, and finding what 
had happened, abused Moriarty with aU the vulgar 
eloquence which anger could supply. Ormond, who 
had been with Moriarty, but who had no share in the 
disaster, endeavoured to mitigate the fury of White 
Connal, and apolo^zed to Mr,^ O'Tara : O'Tara was 
satisfied — shook hands with Ormond, and went off. 
But White Connal's anger lasted longer : for many 
reasons he disliked Ormond; and thinking from 
Harry's gentleness, that he might venture to insult 
him, returned to the charge, and becoming high and 
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brutal in his tone> said that '' Mr. Onnoad had oeoei- 
mitted an ungentlemanlike action^ which it waa-^emes 
to apologize for than to defend." Harry took fire, and 
instantly was much more ready than his opponent 
wished to give any other satisfaction that Mr. Gona^l 
desired. Well, *' Name his hour — ^his place." '^ To- 
morrow morning, six o'clock, in the east meadow, o^t 
of reach and sight of all," Ormond said ; or he was 
ready that instant, if Mr. Conual pleased: he hatod^ 
he said^ to bear malice — he could not sleep upon it. 

Moriarty now stepping up privately^ besofightfMr. 
Connal's " honour^ for Heaven and earth's ^Si4^, to 
recollect, if he did not know it, what a desypof^jle 
good shot Mr. Harry notoriously was always*" . . 

" What ! you rascal ! are you here still }" cried 
White Connal ; " Hold your peace ! How dare you 
speak between gentlemen ?" 

Moriarty begged pardon and departed. The < bint 
he had given, however^ operated immediately upM 
White Connal. > ....^ 

" This scattered-brained young Onncmd," said beit^ 
himself, '' desires nothing better than to fight, i iVei^ 
natural —he has nothing to lose in the world JM his 
bare life i neither money, nor landed property^ as I 
have to quit, in leaving the woorld — unequal aMl» 
Not worth .my while to stand his shot, for tke^feaiBk^t 
of a cock," copcluded Connal, as he pulled to- picoas 
one of the . feathers^ which had been the ^gAg^ioA 
cause of all the mischief. .. v., 

TJhua cooled, and suddenly become reasonable, he 
lowered hi& t^e, declaring that hedid: not mean^ 
say any> thing in shaft that could giive offence, no- 
thing hut what it was natural for any man in the 
heat of. passion tp say, and it was enough to put a 
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tti'an iii''k']^inm at first sight to see his favourite 
MM'^i^l^red. ' If he had said any thing too*strong, 
htf 'h<^)efl^r. Onnond would excuse it. 

Oilbaoild knew what the heat of passion was, and 
wai willing 'to make all proper allowances. White 
Gdmikl m«de store than proper apologies; and Or- 
xntind^r6j<xteied that the business was ended. But 
M%it^ Coniial, conscious that he had first brnllied, 
ttf^'^ttailedy and tliat if the story were repeated, it 
wdiild t^l'to his disadvantage, made it his anxious 
I'^u^ that' he would say nothing to Cornelius 
0'8liiiaib t)^ %hat had passed between them, lest it 
alftndd oMeiid Cornelius, who he knew was so fond of 
Mr. Oriiumd. Harry eased the gentleman's mind, by 
pramisihg that he would never say a word about the 
malttef. Mr. Connal was not content till this pro- 
mise waa solemnly repeated. Even this, though it 
s^emecl quite to satisfy him at the time, did not 
aft^irwardft relieve Connal from the uneasy consdous- 
nesa he felt in Ormond's company. He could bear it 
mi}y th^ reihttinder of this day. The next morning 
fair left ifte Black Islands, having received letters (m 
btulftete, he said, which required his immediate pre- 
senee 'at €onnal's-town. Many at Corny Castle 
auteie^^'wiilMAg to dispense with his further stay, but 
Idtfigi'Comy; true to his word and his charaetcfr, took 
Ittttie of him as his son-in-law, and oiily ^ far as 
hoipitality teqnired was ready to ^'speed the parting 
guest." At parting White Connal drew his fttture 
fethet-in-law aside, and gave him a hint, that h^ had 
better look sharp tUter l!hat youth hJ^ was fostering. 

" Harfjf Ormond, do yon mean ?" said CShane. 

" I do,** said Cofanal : " but,' Mr. O'Shane, don't 
go to mistake me. I am not jealous of the maxic — r^s^ 
capable-*of such a fellow as that — a vn)C!^ ^cdXX^x- 
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brains^ who is not worth a sixpence scarce — I have too 
good an opinion of miss Dora. But if I was in your 
place^ her father^ just for the look of the thing in the 
whole country^ I should not like it : not that I mind 
what people say a potato skin ; but stilly if I was her 
father^ I'd as soon have the devil an inmate and in- 
timate in my house^ muzzling in my daughter s ear 
behind backs." 

Cornelius O'Shane stoutly stood by his young 
friend. 

He never saw Harry Ormond muzzling — behind 
backs^ especially-— did not believe any such thing : all 
Harry said and did was always above-board^ and be- 
fore faces, any way. "In short/' said Cornelius, *' I 
will answer for Harry Ormond's honour with my own 
honour. After that, 'twould be useless to add with 
my life, if required — ^that of course ; and this ought 
to satisfy any son-in-law, who was a gentleman— none 
such could glance or mean to reflect on Dora." 

Connal, perceiving he had overshot himself, made 
protestations of his innocence of the remotest intention 
of glancing at, or reflecting upon, or imagining any 
thing but what was perfectly angelic and proper in 
miss Dora — miss O'Shane. 

" Then that was all as it should be," Mr. O'Shane 
said, '^ so far : but another point he would not con- 
cede to mortal man, was he fifty times his son-in-law 
promised, that was, his own right to have who he 
pleased and willed to have, at his own castle, his in- 
mate and his intimate." 

" No doubt — ^to be sure," Connal said : " he, did 
not mean — ^he only meant — he could not mean — in 
short, he meant nothing at all, only just to put Mr. 
O'Shane on his guard — that was all he meant." 

'^ Phoo!" said Cornelius O'Shane; but checking 
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the expression of his contempt for the man^ he made 
an abrupt transition to Connal's horse^ which had just 
come to the door,. 

" That's a handsome horse ! certainly you are well 
mounted^ Mr. Connal." 

O'Shane's elision of contempt was beyond Mr. Con- 
nal's understanding or feeling. 

'^ Well mounted ! — certainly I am that, and ever 
will be, while I can so well afford it/' said Connal, 
mounting his horse ; and identifying himself with the 
animal, he sat proudly, then bowing to the ladies, who 
were standing at an open window, " Good day to ye, 
ladies, till October, when I hope " 

But his horse, who did not seem quite satisfied of 
his identity with the man, would not permit him to 
say more, and off he went — half his hopes dispersed 
in empty air. 

'^ I know I wish," said Cornelius O'Shane to himself, 
as he stood on the steps, looking after the man and 
horse, " I wish that that unlucky bowl of punch had 
remained for ever unmixed, at the bottom of which I 
found this son-in-law for my poor daughter, my in- 
nocent Dora, then unborn ; but she must make the 
best of him for me and herself, since the fates and my 
word, irrevocable as the Styx, have bound me to him, 
the purse-proud grazier and mean man — not a rem- 
nant of a gentleman ! as the father was. Oh my poor 
Dora!" 

As king Corny heaved a heartfelt sigh, very difhcult 
to force from his anti-sentimental bosom, Harry Or- 
mond, with a plate of meat in his hand, whistling to 
his dog to follow him, ran down the steps. 

^' Leave feeding that dog, and come here to me, 
Harry," said O'Shane, " and answer me truly such 
questions as I shall ask." 
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" Truly — if I answer at all," said Harry. 

" Answer you must^ wl^en \ ask, you \ .overy man^ 
every gentleman must answer in all hqnour for.wlyat 
he does." . . ■ :. -i/v' 

" Certainly, answer ybr what he;doe8,"sflddtii8rsy. 

^^ For ! — Phoo ! Come, none of your tricks upon 
prepositions to gain time — I never ki^w yow doxthf 
like — you'll give me a worse opinion. r«n nois^jkoi^U 
master, nor you a grammarian, I hopCj to b« fqiHlTOk- 
cating on monosyllables." 

" Equivocate ! I never equivocated, sir," si^d Harr^« 

" Don't begin now, then," said Corneliua;r5^.]niiie 
enough to put me out of humour already-^80 avswOF 
straight, like yourself. What's this you've don^ to iget 
the iU-wiU of White Connal, that's just gone }*' i . 

Surprised and embarrassed, Ormond answeiied, ^f I 
trust I have not his ill-will, sir." 

" You have, sir," said O'Shane. 

" Is it possible ?" cried* Harry, " when we shook 

hands-^ You must have misunderstood, or have been 

misinformed. How do you know, my dear sir ?" 

" I know it from the man's own lips, see 1 I can 
give you a straight answer at once. Now answer me, 
was there any quarrel between you, and what cause 
of offence did you give ?" t . . , 

" £xcuse me, sir — ^those are questions which I qan- 
uot answer." .^ , 

^' Your blush, young man, answers me enough, ^ffA 
too much. Mark me, I thought I could answer for 
your honour with my own, and I did so." 

*' Thank you, sir, and you isjiall never have yeaT 
son " 

'' Don't interrupt me, young man. What reaaon 
can I have to judge of the future, but from the past ? 
i am not an idiot to be bothered with fair words," 
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" Oh, air, can you suspect ?" 

'^1 suspect nothing, Harry Ormond ; I am, I thank 
nvp God) ftbov^ suspicion. Listen to me. You know 
—whether I ever told it you before or not, I can't re- 
xnea^tiiry but whether or not, you know as well as if 
youiWeiis withinside of me — ^that in my heart's core 
th^re'-s fiot a man alive I should have preferred for my 
soii-4kl«law to the man I once thought Harry Ormond, 
witbetttt a penny " 

'' Once thought !" 

^t^Utieimpt me again, and I'll lave you, sir. In 
oonfidence between ourselves, thinking as once I did, 
tli8t<i flight depend on your friendship and discre- 
tioii^ equally with your honour, I confessed I repented 
a rash promise, and let you see my r^et deep enough 
that my son-in-law wiU never be what Dora deserves 
—I said, or let you see as much, no matter which, I 
am no equivocatof, nor do I now unsay or retract a 
word. You have my secret, but remember when first 
I had the folly to tell it you, same time I warned you — 
I warned you, Harry, like the moth from the candle 
— I warned you in vain. In another tone I v^am you 
now, young man, for the last time — I tell you my 
promise to me is sacred — she is as good as married to 
White Connal — fairly tied up neck and heels — and 
so am I, to all intents and purposes ; and if I thought 
it were possible you could consider her, or make her 
by any means consider herself, in any other light, I 
will tell you what I would do — I would shoot my- 
self; for one of us must fall, and I wouldn't choose 
it should be you, Harry. That's all." 

" Oh ! hear me, sir," cried Harry, seizing his arm 
as he turned away, ^' kill me if you will, but hear me 
•—I give you my word you are from beginning to end 
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mistaken. I cannot tell you the whole — but this much 
believe, Dora was not the cause of quarrel." 

'' Then there was a quarrel. Oh for shame ! for 
shame ! — you are not used to falsehood enough yet — 
you can't carry it through— why did you attempt it 
with me ?" 

" Sir, though I can't tell you the truth, the foolish 
truth, I tell you no falsehood. Dora's name, a thought 
of Dora, never came in question between Mr. Connal 
and me, upon my honour." 

" Your honour !" repeated Cornelius, with a severe 
look— severe more in its sorrow than its anger. *' Oh, 
Harry Ormond! what signifies whether the name 
was mentioned ? You know she was the thing — ^the 
cause of offence. Stop ! I charge you — equivocate no 
more. If a lie's beneath a gentleman, an equivocation 
is doubly beneath a man." 



CHAPTER Xin. 



Harry Ormond thought it hard to bear unmerited 
reproach and suspicion ; found it painful to endure 
the altered eye of his once kind and always generous, 
and to him always dear, friend and benefactor. But 
Ormond had given a solemn promise to White Connal 
never to mention any thing that had passed between 
them to O'Shane ; and he could not therefore explain 
these circumstances of the quarrel. However painful 
this misunderstanding, this first misunderstanding 
Harry had ever had with his friend, and very painful 
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it was at the time, yet this was one of the circum- 
stances which tended to fonn Ormond's character: 
conscious that he was doing rights he kept his pro- 
mise to the person he hated and despised, at the ha- 
sard, at the certainty, of displeasing the man he most 
loved in the world ; and to whom he was the most 
obliged. While his heart yearned with tenderness 
towards his adopted father, he endured the reproach 
of ingratitude ; and while he knew he had acted per- 
fectly honourably, he suffered under the suspicion of 
equivocation and breach of confidence : he bore it all ; 
and, in reward, he had the conviction of his own firm« 
ness, and an experience, upon trial, of his. adherence 
to his word of honour. The trial may seem but 
trivial, the promise but weak : still it was a great 
trial to him, and he thought the promise as sacred as 
if it had been about an affair of state. 

It happened some days after the conversation had 
passed between him and O' Shane, that Cornelius met 
O'Tara, the gentleman who had laid the bets about 
the cock-fight with Connal ; and chancing to ask him 
what had prevented the intended battle, O'Tara told 
all he knew of the adventure. Being a good-natured 
and good-humoured man, he stated the matter as 
playfully as possible — acknowledged that they had 
all been foolish and angry, but that Harry Ormond 
and Moriarty had at last pacified them by proper 
apologies. Of what had passed afterwards, of the 
bullying, and the cballenge, and the submission, 
O'Tara knew nothing ; but king Corny having once 
been put on the right scent, socm made it a]l out. He 
sent for Moriarty, and cross-questioning him, heard 
che whole; for Moriarty had not been sworn to 
secrecy, and had very good ears. When he hadb«^TL 
turned out of the stable, he had retreated otIV^ \.<(^ \>ev^ 

VOL. XIV, -p 
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harness-room^ and had heard all that had passed. 
King Corny was delighted with Harry's spirit — and 
now he was prince Harry again, and the generous, 
warm-hearted Cornelius went, in impatience, to seek 
him out, and to beg his pardon for his suspicions. He 
embraced him — called him son, and dear son — said h^ 
had now foimd out, no thanks to him, Connal's cause 
of complaint, and it had nothing to do with Dora. — 
" But why could not you say so, man ?'* 

He had said so repeatedly. 

*' Well, so I suppose it is to be made out clearly to 
be all my fault, that was in a passion, and could not 
hear, understand, or believe. Well, be it so ; if I 
was unjust, I'll make it up to you, for I'll never be^ 
lieve my own ears, or eyes, against you, Harry, while 
I live, depend upon it : — ^if I heard you asking her 
to marry you, I would believe my ears brought me 
the words wrong ; if I saw you even leading her into 
the church instead of the chapel, and the priest him- 
self warning me of it, I'd say and think, father Jos, 
'tis a mistake — a vision — or a defect of vision. In 
short, I love and trust you as my own soul, Harry 
Ormond, for I did you injustice." 

This full return qf kindness and confidence, besides 
the present delight it gave him, left a permanent and 
beneficial impression upon our young hero's mind. 
The admiration he felt for O'Shane's generous con- 
duct, and the self-approbation he enjoyed in conse- 
quence of his own honourably firmness, had a great 
effect in strengthening and forming his character : it 
also rendered him immediately more careful in his 
whole behaviour towards miss O'Shane. He was 
prudent till both aunt and niece felt indignant asto- 
nishment. There was some young lady with whom 
Harry had danced and walked, and of whom he had. 
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without any design^ spoken as a pleasing gentle girl. 
Dora recollected this praise^ and joining it with his 
present distant behaviour toward herself, she was 
piqued and jealous ; and then she became, what pro- 
bably she would never otherwise have been, quite de- 
cided in her partiality for Harry Ormond. The proofs 
€i this were soon so manifest, that many thought, 
and miss O'Faley in particular, that Harry was grown 
stupid, blind, and deaf. He was not stupid, blind, 
or deaf — he had felt the full power of Dora's personal 
charms, and his vanity had been flattered by the 
preference which Dora showed for him. Where 
vanity is the ruling passion, young men are easily 
flattered into being in love with any pretty, perhaps 
with any ugly girl, who is, or who aflects to be, in 
love with them. But Harry Ormond had more ten- 
derness of heart than vanity : against the suggestions 
of his vanity he had struggled successfully, but now 
his heart had a hard trial. Dora's spirits were fEul- 
ing, her cheek growing pale, her tone of voice was 
quite softened ; sighs would sometimes break forth — 
persuasive sighs !-y~Dora was no longer the scornful 
lady in rude health, but the interesting invalid — ^the 
victim going to be sacrificed. Dora's aunt talked of 
the necessity of advice for her niece's health. Great 
stress was laid on air and exercise, and exercise xm 
horseback. Dora rode every day on the horse Harry 
Ormond broke for her, the only horse she could now 
ride ; and Harry understood its ways, and managed 
it so much better than any body else ; and Dora was 
grown a coward, so that it was quite necessary he 
should ride or walk beside her. Harry Ormond's 
tenderness of heart increased his idea of the danger. 
Her personal charms became infinitely more atti^c^^ 
to him; her defects of temper and clidx^eX.eT ^^^ 
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forgotten and lost in his sense of pity and gratitude ; 
and the struck of bis feelings was now violent. 

One morning our young hero rose early^ for he 
could no longer sleep^ and he walked out^ or^ more 
properly^ he rambled^ or he strolled^ or stroamed out, 
and be took his way — ^no, his steps were irresistibly 
led — ^to his accustomed haunt by the water side^ 
under the hawthorn bank, and there he walked and 
picked daisies, and threw stones into the lake, and he 
-loitered on, still thinking of Dora and death, and of 
the circles in the water, and again of the victim and 
xd the sacrifice, when suddenly he was roused from 
his reverie by a shrill whistle, that seemed to come 
from the wood above, ilnd an instant afterwards he 
heard some one shouting, ''Harry Ormond! — Harry 
Ormond 1" 

" Here !" answered Harry ; and as the shouts were 
reseated ke^reeognised the voice of OTara, who now 
came, whip in hand, followed by his dogs, running 
down the bank to. him. 

" Oh I Harry Ormond, Fve brought great news 
•with me- for all at Corny Castle; but the ladies are 
not out of their nests, and king Corny's Lord knows 
how &r off. Not a soul or body to be had but your- 
self here, by good luck, and you shall have the first of 
the news, and the telling of it." 

'^ Thank you," said Ormond, "and what is the 
news?" 

" First and foremost," said O'Tara, " you know 
birds of a feather flock together. White Connal, 
though except for the cock-fighting I never relished 
him, was mighty fond of me, and invited me down to 
Connal's-town, where I've been with him this >veek 
— you know that much, I conclude." 
Harry oTinied he did not. 
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O'Tara wondered how he could help knowing it. 
'' But so it was ; we had a great cock-fight, and 
White Connal, who knew none of my secret, secrets 
in the feeding line, was bet out and out, and angry 
enough he was ; and then I offered to change birds 
with him, and beat him with his own Ginger by my 
superiority of feeding, which he scoffed at, but took 
up the bet." 

Ormond sighed with impatience in vain — ^he was 
forced to submit, and to go through the whole detail 
of the cock-fight. " The end of it was, that White 
C<Mmal was worsted by his own bird, and then mad 
angry was he. So, then," continued O'Tara, " to get 
the triumph again on his side, one way or another, 
was the thing. I had the advantage of him in dogs, 
too, for he kept no hounds — you know he is close, 
and hounds lead to a gentlemanlike expense;, but 
very fine horses he had, I'll acknowledge, and, Harry 
Ormond, you can't but remember that one which he 
could not manage the day he was out riding here with 
miss Dora, and you changed with him." 

" I remember it well," said Ormond. 

'^ Ay, and he has got reason to remember it now, 
sure enough." 

" Has he had a fall ?" said Ormond, stopping. 

" Walk on, can't ye — keep up, and I'll tell you all 
regular." 

" There is king Corny," exclaimed Ormond, who 
just then saw him come in view. 

'^Come on, then," cried O'Tara, leaping over a 

«ditch that was between them, and running up to king 

Corny. " Great news for you, king Corny, I've 

brought — your son-in-law elect. White Connal, is 

off." 

« Off— how. >" 
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'' Out of the world dean ! Poor fellow, broke his 
neck with that horse he could never manage— on Sun- 
day last. I left him for dead Sunday night — ^found 
him dead Monday morning — came off straight with 
the news to you." 

"Dead!" repeated Corny and Harry, looking at 
one another. 

" Heaven forbid/' said Corny, " that I should " 

" Heaven forbid \" repeated Harry ; " but " 

"But good morning to you both, then," said 
O'Tara : " shake hands either way, and I'll condole 
or congratulate to-morrow as the case may be, with 
more particulars if required." 

O'Tara ran off, saying he would be back again 
soon ; but he had great business to do. " I told the 
father last night." 

" I am no hypocrite," said Corny. " Rest to the 
dead and all their feults ! White Connal is out of my 
poor Dora's way, and I am free from my accursed 
promise !" Then clasping his hands, " Praised be 
Heaven for that ! — Heaven is too good to me ! — Oh, 
my child! how unworthy White Connal of her! — • 
Thank Heaven on my knees, with my whole heart, 
thank Heaven, that I am not forced to the sacrifice ! 
— ^My child, my darling Dora, she is free ! — Harry 
Ormond, my dear boy, I'm free," cried O'Shane, em- 
bracing Harry with all the warmth of paternal af- 
fection. 

Ormond returned that embrace with equal warmth, 
and with a strong sense of gratitude ; but was his 
joy equal to O'Shane's ? What were his feelings at 
this moment? They were in such confusion, such 
contradiction, he could scarcely tell. Before he heard 
of White Connal's death, at the time when he was 
throwing pehhles into the lake, he desired nothing so 
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much as to be able to save Dora from being sacrificed 
to that odious marriage ; he thought, that if he were 
not bound in honour to his benefactor, he should in- 
stantly make that offer of his hand and heart to Dora, 
which would at once restore her to health and hap-, 
piness, and fulfil the wishes of her kind, generous 
father. But now, when all obstacles seemed. to va- 
nish — when his rival was no more — ^when his bene- 
factor declared his joy at being freed from his pro- 
mise — ^when he was embraced as O'Shane's son, he 
did not feel joy : he was surprised to find it ; but h^ 
could not. Now that he could marry Dora, now that 
her father expected that he should, he was not clear 
that he wished it himself. Quick as obstacles va- 
nished, objections recurred : faults which he had for- 
merly seen so strongly, which of late compassion had 
veiled from his view, re-appeared; the softness of 
manner, the improvement of temper, caused by love, 
might be transient as passion. Then her coquetry-^- 
her frivolity. She was not that superior kind of woman 
which his imagination had painted, or which his 
judgment could approve in a wife. How was he to. 
explain this confrision of feeling to Corny ? Leaning 
on his arm he walked on towards the house. He saw 
Corny, smiling at his own meditations, was settling 
the match, and anticipating the joy to all he loved. 
Harry sighed, and was painfully silent. 

'' Shoot across like an arrow to the house," cried 
Corny, turning suddenly to him, and giving him a 
kind push — " shoot off, Harry, and bring Dora to 
meet me like lightning, and the poor aunt, too-^. 
'twould be cruel else ! But what stops you, son of 
my heart ? 

" Stay !" cried Corny, a sudden thou^t %\.T^^^a\% 
lum, which accoiuited for Harry Oxixiond*&\ies^\.^x>^'sv% 
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*'Stop, Harry! You are. right, and I am a fool. 
There is Black Connal, the twin brother— oh, mercy ! 
— against us still. What shall we do with Black 
Connal, eldest son, now? Promise fettering still! 
Bad off as ever, may be/' said Cornelius. His whole 
countenance and roice changed; he sat down on 
a fallen tree, and rested his hands on his knees. 
" What shall we do now, Harry, with Black Con- 
nal?" 

'' He may be a rery different man from White 
Connal — in erery respect," said Ormond. 

O'Shane looked up for a moment, and then in- 
terpreting his own way, exclaimed, " That's right, 
Harry — ^that thought is like yourself, and the very 
thought 1 had myself. We must make no declara- 
tions till we have cleared the point of honour. Not 
the .most beautiful angel- that ever took woman's 
beautiful form — and that's the greatest temptation 
man can meet — could tempt my Harry Ormond from 
the straight path of honour V 

Harry Ormond stood at this m(»nent abashed by. 
praise which he did not quite deserve. "Indeed, 
sir," said he, " you give me too much credit." 

" I cannot give you too much credit ; you are an 
honourable young man, and I understand you through 
and through." 

That was more than Harry himself did. Corny 
went on talking to himself aloud, " Black Connal is 
abroad these great many years, ever since he was a 
, boy— never saw him since a child that high— an of- 
ficer he is in the Irish brigade now— black eyes and 
hair, that was why they called him Black Connal— 
captam Connal now; and I heard the father say he 
^come to England, and there was some report of his 
g^ng to be married, if X don't mistake," cri^ Corny, 
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turning again to Harry^ pleasure rekindling in his 
eye. " If that should be ! there's hope for us still ; 
but I see you are right not to yield to the hope till we 
are dean My first step^ in honour^ no doubts must be 
across the lake this minute to the father — Connal of 
Glynn ; but the boat is on the other side. The horn 
is with my fishing-tackle^ Harry, down yonder — run, 
fw you can run — horn the boat, or if the horn be not 
there, sign to the boat with your handkerchief — bring 
it up here, and I will put across before ten minutte 
shall be over — ^my horse I will have down to the 
water edge by the time you have got the boat up— 
when an honourable tough job is to be done^ the sooner 
the better." 

The horse was brought to the water's edge, the 
boat came across. Corny and his horse were in ; and 
Corny, with his own hands on the oar, pushed away 
from land : then calling to Harry, he bid him wait on 
the shore by such an hour, and he should have the 
first news. 

" Rest on your oars, you, while I speak to pyince 
Harry. 

^^ That you may know all, Harry, sooner than I 
can tell you, if all be safe, or as we wish it, see, I'll 
hoist my neckcloth, white, to the top of this oar ; if 
not, the black flag, or none at all, shall tell you. Say 
noUiing till then — God bless you, boy !" 

Harry was glad that he had these orders, for he 
knew that as soon as mademoiselle should be up, and 
hear of O'Tara's early visit, with the message he said 
he had left at the house that he brought great newsi 
mademoiselle would soon sally forth to learn what 
that news might be. In this conjecture, Ormond 
was not mistaken. He soon heard her voic^ " Mon- 
Dieul'ing" at the top o£ the bank: lie dv3i<^«i^— ^^ 
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dived — he darted through nettles and brambles, and 
escaped. Seen or unseen he escaped, nor stopped 
his flight even when out of reach of the danger. As 
to trusting himself to meet Dora's eyes, " 'twas what 
he dared not." 

He hid, and wandered up and down, till near 
dinner-time. At last, O'Shane's boat was seen re- 
turning — ^but no white flag ! The boat rowed nearer 
and nearer, and reached the spot where Harry stood 
motionless. 

'* Ay, my poor boy, I knew I'd find you so," said 
O'Shane, as he got ashore. " There's my hand, you 
have my heart — I wish I had another hand to give 
you — but it's all over with us, I fear. Oh ! my poor 
Dora ! — and here she is coming down the bank, and 
the aunt ! — Oh, Dora ! you have reason to hate me/' 

*^ To hate you,, sir ? Impossible !" said Ormond, 
squeezing his hand strongly, as he felt. ^ 

" Impossible ! — true — for her to hate, who is all 
love and loveliness! — impossible too for you, Harry 
Ormond, who is all goodness !" 

*' Bon Dieu," cried mademoiselle, who was now 
within exclamation distance. ^^ What a course we 
have had after you, gentlemen ! Ladies looking for 
gentlemen ! — C'est inoui ! — What is it all? for I am 
dying with curiosity." 

Without answering mademoiselle, the father, -and 
Harry's eyes, at the same moment, were fixed on one 
who was some steps behind, and who looked as if 
dying with a softer passion. Harry made a step for- 
ward to ofler his arm, but stopped short ; the father 
offered his, in silence. 

" Can nobody speak to me ? — Bien poli !" said 
mademoiselle. 

" If jou please, miss O'Faley, ma*am," cried a 
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hatless footman^ who had run after the ladies the 
wrong way from the house : ^' if you please, ma'am^ 
Mall she send up dinner now ?" 

*' Oui, qu'on serve ! — Yes, she will. Let her dish 
— by that time she is dished, we shall be in — and 
have satisfied our curiosity, I hope," added she, 
turning to her brother-in-law. 

^' Let us dine first," said Cornelius, " and when 
the cloth is removed, and the waiting-ears out of 
hearing, time enough to have our talk to ourselves." 

*' Bien singulier, ces Anglois!" muttered made- 
moiselle *to herself, as they proceeded to the house. 
" Here is a young man, and the most polite of the 
silent company, who may well be in some haste for 
his dinner ; for to my knowledge, he is without his 
breakfast." 

Harry had no appetite for dinner, but swallowed 
as much as mademoiselle O'Faley desired. A re- 
markably silent meal it would have been, but for her 
happy volubility, equal to all occasions. At last 
came the long-expected words, " Take away." When 
all was taken away, and all were gone, but those who, 
as O'Shane said, would too soon wish unheard what 
they were dying to hear, he drew his daughter's chair 
close to him, placed her so as " to save her blushes," 
and began his story, by relating all that O'Tara had 
told. 

^' It was a sudden death — shocking !" mademoiselle 
repeated several times; but both she and Dora re- 
covered from the shock, or from the word '' shock- 
ing !" and felt the delight of Dora's being no longer 
a sacrifice. 

After a general thanksgiving having been offered . 
for her escape from the buior, mademoiselle, m \x^sv&r- 
ports, was going on to say that now \iet mecfc nv^^ 
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free to make a suitable match, and she was just 
turning to wonder that Harry Ormond was not that 
moment at her niece's feet ; and Dora's eyes, raised 
slowly towards him and suddenly retracted, abashed 
and perplexed Harry indescrilmbly ; when Corny 
continued thus : ^' Dora is not free, nor am I free in 
honour yet, nor can I give any body freedom of tongue 
or heart until I know farther." 

Various exclamations of surprise and sorrow inter- 
rupted him. 

" Am I never, never to be free !" cried Dora : 
" Oh ! am not I now at liberty ?" 

" Hear me, my child," said her father; " I feel it 
as you do." 

" And what is it next — Qu'est ce que c est — ^this 
new obstacle ?— What can it be ?" said mademoiselle. 

The father stated, sorrowfully, the difficulty re- 
specting the present eldest son. Black Connal. Old 
CSonnal, of Glynn, would by no means relinquish 
O'Shane's promise. He said he would write imme- 
diately to his son, who was now in England. 

^^ And now tell me what kind of a person is this 
new pretender, this Mr. Black Connal," cried made- 
moiselle. 

^* Of him we know nothing as yet," said O'Shane ; 
*'l)ut I hope, in Heaven, that the man that is coming 
is as different from the man that's gone as black 
from white." 

Harry heard Dora breathe quick and quicker, but 
she said nothing. 

" Then we shall get .his answer to the fether's 

letter in eight days, I count," said mademoiselle; 

" and I have great hopes we shall never be troubled 

with him : we shall know if he will come or not, in 

e^ht days." 
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'' About that time," said O'Shane : " but, sister 
O'Faley, do not nurse my child or yourself up with 
deceitfiul hopes. There's not a man alive — not a 
Connal, surely^ hearing what happiness he is heir to, 
but would come flying over post-haste. So you may 
expect himself his answer, in eight days — Dora, my 
dbu'ling, and God grant he may be " 

'^ No matter what he is, sir — I'll die before I will 
see him," cried Dora, rising, and bursting into tears. 

'* Oh ! my child, you won't die ! — ^you can't — from. 
me, your father !" Her father threw his arm round 
her, and would have drawn her to him, but she turned 
her fece from him : Harry was on the other side — her 
eyes met his, and her face became covered ^vith 
blushes — in his life he never was so moved. 

'^ Open the window, Harry !" said O'Shane, who 
saw the conflict ; *^ open the window ! — we all want 
it." 

Harry opened the window, and hung out of it 
gasping for breath. 

" She's gone — the aunt has taken her oflf — it's over 
for this fit," said O'Shane. " Oh ! my child, I must 
go through with it. My boy, I honour as I love 
you — I have a great deal to say about your own 
aflTairs, Harry." 

" My aflTairs— oh ! what aflTairs have I ? Never 
think of me, dear sir " 

" I will-^but can't now — I am spent for this day 
— cleave out the bottle of claret for father Jos, and 
I'll get to bed — I'll see nobody, tell father Jos — I'm 
gone to my room." 

The next morning O'Tara came to breakfftst. 
Every person had a diflTerent question to ask him, 
except Dora, who was silent. Corny oc&k^^ -wV^ 
kind of man Black Connal was. Maidei£io\a^^ V^* 

•V 
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quired whether he was most French or English ; 
Ormonde whether he was going to be married. 

To all these questions O'Tara pleaded ignorance : 
except with respect to the sports of the fields he had 
very little curiosity or intelligence. 

A ray of hope again darted across the mind of 
Corny. From his knowledge of the world, he thought 
it very probable that a young officer in the French 
brigade would be well contented to be heir to his 
brother's fortune, without encumbering himself with 
an Irish wife, taken from an obscure part of the 
country. Corny, therefore, eagerly inquired from 
O'Tara what became of White Connal's property, 
O'Tara answered, that the common cry of the country 
was, that all White Connal's profitable farms were 
leasehold property, and upon his own life. Poor 
Corny 's hopes were thus frustrated : he had nothing 
left to do for some days but to pity Harry Ormond, 
to bear with the curiosity and impatience of made- 
moiselle, and with the froward sullenness of Dora, 
till some intelligence should arrive respecting the 
new claimant to Dora's destined hand. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A PBW days afterwards, Sheelah, bursting into 
Dora's room, exclaimed, '* Miss Dora ! miss Dora ! 
for the love of God, they are coming! They're 
coming down the avenue, powdering along ! Black 
Connal himself flaming away with one in a gold hat, 
this big, galloping after, and all gold over he is en- 
tirdy I — Oh ! what will become of us, master Harry, 
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BLOW ? Oh ! it took the sight out of my eyes I — And 
yours as red as ferrets, dear ! — Oh ! the cratur. But 
come to the window and look out — nobody will mind 
— stretch out the body, and I'll hold ye fast, never 
fear ! — at the turn of the big wood, do you see them 
behind the trees, the fir dales, glittering and flaming ? 
Do you see them at all ?" 

^^ Too plainly," said Dora, sighing ; " but I did 
not expect he would come in such a grand style. I 
wonder " 

'^ Oh ! so do I, greatly — ^mostly at the carriage. 
Never saw the like with the Connak, so grand — ^but 
the^^ueer thing " 

'' Ah ! my dear Dore, un cabriolet !" cried made- 
moiselle, entering in ecstasy. ^* Here is monsieur de 
Connal for you in a French cabriolet, and a French 
servant riding on to advertise you and all. Oh ! what 
• are you twisting your neck, child ? I will have no 
toss at him, now — he is all the gentleman, you shall 
see : so let me sit you all to rights while your father 
is receive. I would not have him see you such a 
horrible figure — ^not presentable ! you look " 

" I do not care how I look — the worse the better," 
said Dora : '' I wish to look a horrible figure to him 
— to Black Connal." 

" Oh ! put your Black Connals out of your head — 
that is always in your mouth : I tell you he is call 
M. de Connal. Now did I not hear him this minute 
announced by his ovni valet ? — Monsieur de Connal 
present his complimens — ^he beg permission to pre- 
sent himself — and there was I, luckily, to answer for 
your father in French." 

" French ! sure Black Connal's Irish born !" said 
Sheelah : " that much I know, any way." 
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A servant knocked at the door with king Comy's 
request that the ladies would come down stairs^ to 
8ee^ as the footman added to his master's message^ to 
see old Mr. C<mnal and the French gentleman. 

'* There ! French, I told you," said mademoiselle, 
" and quite the gentleman, depend upon it, my dear 
—come your ways." 

'* No matter what he is," said Dora, " I shall not 
go down to see him ; so you had better go by your- 
self, aunt." 

" Not one step ! Oh ! that would be the height 
of impolitesse and disobedience — ^you could not do 
that, my dear Dore ; consider, he is not a man that 
nobody know, like your old butor of a White Connal. 
Not signify how bad you treat him — like the dog ; 
but here is a man of a certain quality, who knows the 
best people in Paris, who can talk, and tell every 
where. Oh ! in conscience, my dear Dore, I shall 
not suffer these airs with a man who is somebody, 
and " 

'' If he was the king of France," cried Dora, *' if 
he was Alexander the Great himself, I would not be 
forced to see the man, or marry him against my will !" 

'' Marry ! Who talk of marry ? Not come to that 
yet ; ten to one he has no thought of you, more than 
politeness require." 

*^ Oh ! as to that," said Dora, " aunt, you certainly 
are mistaken there. What do you think he comes 
over to Ireland, what do you think he comes here, 
for?" 

'< Hark ! then," said Sheelah, « don't I hear them 
out of the window? Faith ! there they are, walking 
and talking and laughing, as if there was nothing at 
all in it." 
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'^ Just heavens ! What a handsome uniform !" said 
miss OTaley ; " and a very proper-looking man," 
said she. " Lah ! well, who'd have thought Black 
Connal, if it's him, would ever have turned out so 
fine a presence of a man to look at ?" 

*' Very cavalier, indeed, to go out to walk, with- 
out waiting to see us," said Dora. 

'* Oh ! I will engage it was. that dear fkther of 
yours hoisted him out." 

" Hoisted him out ! WeD, aunt, you do sometimes 
speak the oddest English. But I do think it strange 
that he should be so very much at his ease. Look at 
him — hear him — I wonder what he is saying — and 
Harry Orniond ! — ^Grive me my bonnet, Sheelah— 
behind you, quick. Aunt, let us go out of the garden 
door, and meet them out walking, by accident — that 
is the best way— I long to see how somebody will 
look." 

" Very good — now you look all life and spirit — 
perfectly charming ! Look that manner, and I'll en^ 
gage he will fall in love with you." 

''He had better not, I can tell him, unless he has 
a particular pleasure in being refused," said Dora, 
with a toss of her head and neck, and at the same 
time a glance at her looking-glass, as she passed 
quickly out of the room. 

Dora and her aunt walked out, and accidentally 
met the gentlemen in their walk. As M. de Connal 
approached, he gave them full leisure to form their 
opinions as to his personal appearance. He had the 
air of a foreign officer— easy, ^hionable, and upon 
uncommonly good terms with himself — conscious, but 
with no vulgar consciousness, of possessing a fine 
figure and a. good fi^ce : his was ths air of a Fte\iQ\v 
coxcoipb, who in unconstrained delight vf^& t^^^t 
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proud to display than anxious to couceal his perfect 
^Jf-sfitisfactionv Interrupting his conversation only 
when he can^e within a few p^u^es of the ladies, he 
advanced with an air of happy confidence and Parisian 
gallantry^ begging that Mr. O'Shane would do him 
the honour and pleasure to present him. After a 
how, that said nothing, to Dora, he addressed his 
conversation entirely to her aunt, walking beside 
mademoiselle, and neither approaching nor attempt- 
ing to speak to Dora ; he did not advert to her in 
the least, and seemed scarcely to know she was pre- 
sent. This quite disconcerted the young lady's whole 
plan of proceedings — no opportunity was afforded her 
of showing disdain. She withdrew her arm from her 
aunt's, though mademoiselle held it as fast as she 
could — but Dora withdrew it resolutely, and falling 
back a step or two took Harry Ormond's arm, and 
walked with him, talking with ^s much- unconcern, 
and as loudly as she could, to mark her indifference. 
But whether she talked or was silent, walked on 
with Harry Ormond, or stayed behind, whispered, 
or laughed aloud, it seemed to make no impression, 
no alteration whatever in monsieur de Counal: he 
went on conversing with mademoiselle, and with her 
father, alternately in French and English. In En- 
glish he spoke with a native Irish accent, which 
seemed to have been preserved from childhood ; but 
though the brogue was strong, yet there were no 
vulgar expressions : he spoke good Englisli, but ge- 
nerally with somewhat of French idiom. Whether 
this was from habit or affectation it was not easy to 
decide. It seemed as if the person who was speaking 
thought in French, and translated it into English as 
he went on. The peculiarity of manner and accent, 
for there was French mixed with the Irish, fixed 
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attention; and besides^ Dora was really curious to 
hear what he was saying, for he was very entertain- 
ing. Mademoiselle was in raptures while he talked 
of Paris and Versailles, and various people of conse- 
quence and fashion at the court. The dauphiness! 
— she was then but just married — M. de Coixnal had 
seen all the f&tes and the fireworks — but the beautiful 
dauphiness ! — In answering a question of made- 
moiselle's about the colour of her hair, he for the 
first time showed that he had taken notice of Dora. 
*^ Nearly the colour, I think, of that young lady's 
hair, as well as one can judge ; but powder prevents 
the possibility of judging accurately." 

•Dora was vexed to see that she was considered 
merely as a young lady : she exerted herself to take a 
part in the conversation, but Mr. Connal never joined 
in conversation with her — with the most scrupulous 
deference he stopped short in the middle of his sen- 
tence, if she began to speak. He stood aside, shrink- 
ing into himself with the utmost care, if she was to 
pass; he held the boughs of the shrubs out of her 
way, but continued his conversation with made- 
moiselle all the time. When they came in from 
their walk, the same sort of thing went on. " It 
really is very extraordinary," thought she ; "he 
seems as if he was spell-bound — obliged by his 
notions of politeness to let me pass incognita." 

Madeifioiselle was so fully engaged chattering 
away, that she did not perceive Dora's mortification. 
The less notice Connal took of her, the more Dora 
wished to attract his attention : not that she desired 
to please him — no, she only longed to have the plea- 
sure of refusing him. For this purpose the offer 
must be made — and it was not at ^ All cleax \Xv^ ^sv^ 
offer would be made. 
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When the ladies went to dress before dinner, made- 
moiselle^ while she was presiding at Dora's toilette, 
expressed how much she was delighted with M. de 
Gonnal, and asked 'what her niece thought of him ? 
Dora replied that indeed she did not trouble herself 
. to think of him at all — ^that she thought him a mon- 
strous coxcomb — and that she wondered what could 
bring so prodigiously fine a gentleman to the Black 
Islands. 

. " Ask your own sense what brought him here ! or 
ask your own looking-glass what shall keep him 
here !" said miss OTaley. " I can tell you he thinks 
you very handsome already ; and when he sees you 



■ " Really ! he does me honour ; he did not seem as 
if he had even seen me, more than any of the trees in 
the wood, or the chairs in the room." 

" Chairs ! — Oh, now you fish for complimens ! But 
I shall not tell you how like he thinks you, if you were 
mise k la Fran^oise, to la belle comtesse de Bamac." 

" But is not it very extraordinary, he absolutely 
never spoke to me ?" said Dora : " a very strange 
manner of paying his court !** 

. Mademoiselle assured Dora ^' that this was owii^ 
to M. de Connal's French habits. The young ladies 
in Paris passing for nothing, scarcely ever appearing 
in society till they are married, the gentlemen have 
no intercourse with them, and it would be considered 
as a breach of respect due to a young lady or her 
mother to address much conversation to her. And 
you know, my dear Dore, their marriages are all make 
up by the father, the mother, the friends— the young 
people themselves never speak, never know nothing 
at all about each one another, till the contract is 
sign : in fact, the young lady is the little round what 
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you call cipher, but has no value in societe at all, till 
the figure of de husband come to give it the value." 

■*' I have no notion of being a cipher," said Dora ; 
" I am not a French young lady, monsieur de Connal." 

'^ Ah, but my dear Dore, consider what is de 
French wife ! Ah, then come her great glory ; then 
she reign over all hearts, and is in full liberte to 
dress, to go, to come, to do what she like, with her 

own carriage, her own box at de opera, and You 

listen well, and I shall draw all that out for you, from 
M. de Connal/' 

Dora languidly, sullenly be^ed her aunt would 
not give herself the trouble — she had no curiosity* 
But nevertheless she asked several questions about 
la comtesse de Barnac ; and all the time saying she 
did not in the least care what he thought or said of 
her, she drew from her aunt every syllable that M. 
de Connal had uttered, and was secretly mortified 
and surprised to find he had said so little. She 
could not dress herself to" her mind to-day, and pro- 
testing she did not care how she looked, she resigned 
herself into her aunt's hands. Whatever he might 
think, she should take care to show him at dinner 
,that young ladies in this country were not ciphers. 

At dinner, however, as before, all Dora's precon- 
certed airs of disdain, and determination to show that 
she was somebody, gave way, she did not know how, 
before M. de Connal's easy assurance and polite in- 
. difference. His knowledge of the world, and his 
talents for conversation, with the variety of subjects 
he had flowing in from all parts of the world, gave 
him advantages with which there was no possibility 
of contending. 

He talked, and carved — all life, and gai«ty, and 
fashion : he spoke of battles, of princes, plays, operas. 
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wine, women, cardinals, religion, politics, poetry, and 
turkeys stuffed with truffles — and Paris for ever ! — 
Dash on ! at every thii^ ! — ^hit or miss — sure of the 
applause of mademoiselle — ^and, as he thought, secure 
of the admiration of the whole company of natives, 
from le beau-pere, at the foot of the table, to the boy 
wno waited, or who did not wait, opposite to him, 
but who stood entranced with wonder at all that M. 
de Connal said, and all that he did — even to the 
fashion in which he stowed trusses of salad into his 
mouth with a fork, and talked — through it all. 

^nd Dora, what did she think ? — she thought she 
was very much mortified that there was room for her 
to say so little. The question now was not what she 
thought of M. de Connal, but what he thought of 
her. * After beginning with many various little mock 
defences, avertings of the head, and twists of the 
neck, of the shoulders and hips, compound motions 
resolvable into muuvaise honte and pride, as dinner 
proceeded, and monsieur de Connal's success was un- 
doubte*d, she silently gave up her resolution ^^ not to 
admire." 

Before the first course was over, Connal perceived 
that he had her eye ; " Before the second is over," 
thought he, " I shall have her ear ; and by the time 
we come to the dessert, I shall be in a foir way for the 
heart." 

Though he seemed to have talked without any de- 
sign, except to amuse himself and the company in 
general, yet in all he had said there had been a pro- 
spective view to his object. He chose his means 
well, and in mademoiselle he found at once a happy 
dupe and a confederate. Without previous concert, 
they rftised visions of Parisian glory which were to 
prepare the jroungs lady's imagination for a French 
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lover or a French husband. M. de Connal was well 
aware that no matter who touched her heart, if he 
could pique her vanity. 

After dinner, when the ladies retired, old Mr. 
Connal began to enter upon the question of the in- 
tended union between the families — Ormond left the 
room, and Corny suppressed a deep sigh. M. de 
Connal took an early opportunity of declaring that 
there was no truth in lie report of his going to be 
married in England : he confessed that such a thing 
had been in question — he must speak with delicacy ' 
— ^but the family and connexions did not suit him ; 
he had a strong prejudice, he owned, in favour of 
ancient family — Irish family ; he had always Avished 
to many an Irish woman — for that reason he had 
avoided opportunities that might have occurred of 
connecting himself, perhaps advantageously, in 
France; he was really ambitious of th^ honour of 
an alliance with the O'Shanes. Nothing could be 
more fortunate for him than the friendship which 
had subsisted between his father and Mr. O'Shane 
— And the promise? — Relinquish it ! — Oh, that, he 
assured Mr. O'Shane, was quite impossible, provided 
the young lady herself should not make a decided 
objection — ^he should abide by her decision — he could 
not possibly think of pressing his suit, if there should 
appear any repugnance : in that case, he should be 
infinitely mortified — ^he should be absolutely in de- 
spair ; but he should know how to submit — cost him 
what it would : he should think, as a man of honour, 
it was his part to sacrifice his wishes to what the 
young lady might conceive to be for her happiness. 

H* added a profusion of compliments on the young 
lady*s charms, with a declaration of tii^ ^^^<jX. "Cgk^ 
had already produced on his heait. 
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' This was all said with a sort of nonchalance^ which 
Corny did not at all like. But mademoiselle^ who 
was summoned to Corny's private council^ gave it a^ 
her opinion^ that M. de Ccnmal was already quite in 
lore — quite as much as a French hushand ever was. 
i8he was glad that her brother-in-law was bound by 
his promise to a gentleman who would really be a 
proper husband for her niece. Mademoiselle^ in 
shorty saw every thing conleur de rose; and she 
urged, that, since M. de Connal had come to Ireland 
for the express purpose of forwarding his present suit, 
he ought to be invited to stay at Corny Castle, that 
he might endeavour to make himself acceptable to 
Dora. 

To this Corny acceded. He 1^ mademoiselle to 
make the invitation for, he said, she understood 
French politeness, and all that, better than he did. 
The invitation was made and accepted, with all due 
expressions of infinite delight. 

" Well, my dear Harry Ormond," said Corny, the 
first moment he had an opportunity of speaking to 
Harry in private, " what do you think of this man ?" 

*' What miss O'Shane thinks of him is the ques- 
tion," said Harry, with some embarrassment. 

'* That's true — it was too hard to ask you. But I'll 
tell you what I think : between ourselves. Black Con- 
nal is better than White, inasmuch as a puppy is 
better than a brute. We shall see what Dora will 
say or think soon — the aunt is over head and ears 
already : women are mighty apt to be taken one way 
or other with a bit of a coxcomb. Vanity — vanity ! 
but still I know — I suspect, Dora has a heart : from 
me, I hope, she has a right to a heart. But I will 
say no more till I see which way the heart turns and 
,fc///es, nftcr all the little tremblings and variations : 
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when it points steady, I shall know how to stee^ my 
.course. I have a scheme in my head, but 1 won't 
mention it to you, Harry, because it might end in 
disappointment : so go off to bed and to sleep, if you 
can ; you have had a hard day to go through, my poor 
Jionourable Harry." 

And poor honourable Harry had many hard days 
to go through. He had now to see how Dora's mind 
,was gradually worked upon, not by a new passion, 
for Mr. Connal never inspired nor endeavoured to 
inspire passion, but by her own and her aunt's vanity. . 
Mademoiselle with constant importunity, assailed her : 
.and though Dora saw that her aunt's only wish was 
to settle in Paris, and to live in a fine hotel ; and 
though Dora was persuaded that for this her aunt 
^would without scruple sacrifice her happiness and 
that of Harry Ormond; yet she was so dazzled by 
the splendid representation of a Parisian life as 
not to see very distinctly what object she had her- 
self in view. Connal's flattery, too, though it had 
scarcely any pretence to the tone of truth or passion, 

,yet contrasting with his previous indifference, gra- 
tified her. She was sensible that he was not attached 
to her as Harry Ormond was, but she flattered herself 
that she should quite turn his head in time. She 
tried all her power of charming for this purpose, at 
first chiefly with the intention of exciting Harry's jea- 
lousy, and forcing him to break his honourable re- 

. solution. Harry continued her first object for some 

.little time, but soon the idea of piquing him was 
merely an excuse for coquetry. She imagined that 

.she could recede or advance with her new admirer, 
just as she thought proper ; but she was mistaken : 

.she had now to deal with a man pract.v%<e^ vci Nia& 
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game ; he might let her appear to win, but not for 
nothing would he let her win a single move ; yet he 
seemed to play so carelessly, as not in the least to 
alarm, or put her on her guard. The by-standers 
b^an to guess how the game would terminate : it 
was a game in which the whole happiness of Dora's 
life was at stake, to say nothing of his own, and Or- 
mond could not look on without anxiety — and, not- 
withstanding his outwardly calm appearance, without 
strong c(Jnflicting emotions. 

'' If," said he to himself, " I were convinced that 
this man would make her happy, I think I could be 
happy myself." * But the more he saw of Connal, the 
less he thought him likely to make Dora happy ; un- 
less, indeed, her vanity could quite extinguish her 
sensibility : then, monsieur de Connal would be just 
the husband to suit her. 

Ck)nnal was exactly what he appeared to be — a gay 
young officer, who had made his own way up in the 
world — ^a petit-maitre, who had really lived in good 
company at Paris, and had made himself agreeable to 
-women of rank and fortune. He might perhaps, as 
he said, with his figure, and fashion, and connexions, 
have made his fortune in Paris by marriage, had he 
had time to look about him — but a sudden run of ill 
fortune at play had obliged him to quit Paris for a 
reason. It was necessary to make his fortune by 
marriage in England or Ireland, and as expeditiously 
as possible. In this situation, Dora, with her own 
and her aunt's property, was, as he considered it, an 
offer not to be rashly slighted ; nor yet was he very 
eager about the matter — if he failed here, he should 
iBUcceed elsewhere. This real indifference gave Imn 
advantages with Dora which a man of feeling would 
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perhaps never have obtained^ or never have kept. 
Her father, though he believed in the mutable nature 
of woman, yet could scarcely think that his daughter 
Dora was of this nature. He could scarcely conceive 
that her passion for Harry Ormond — that passion 
which had but a short time before certainly affected 
her spirits, and put him in fear for her health — could 
have been conquered by a coxcomb, who cared very 
little whether he conquered or not. 

How was this possible? Good Corny invented 
many solutions of the problem : he fancied one hour 
that his daughter was sacrificing herself from duty to 
him, or complaisance to her aunt; the next hour, 
he settled, and with more probability, that she was 
piqued by Harry Ormond's not showing more pas- 
sion. King Corny was resolved to know distinctly 
how the matter really was : he therefore summoned 
his daughter and aunt into his pres^ce, and the per- 
son he sent to summon them was Harry Ormond. 

'* Come back with them yourself, Harry — I shall 
want you also." 

Harry returned with both the ladies. By the 
countenance of Cornelius O'Shane they all three au- 
gured that he had something of importance to say, 
and they stood in anxious expectation. He went to 
the point immediately. 

" Dora, I know it is the custom on some occasions 
for ladies never to tell the truth — therefore I shall 
not ask any question that I think will put your truth 
to the test. I shall tell you my mind, and leave you 
to judge for yourself. Take as long or as short a 
time to know your own mind as you please — only 
know it clearly, and send me your answer by your 
aunt. All I beg is, that when the answet %\i"aKL \^ 
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delivered to me, this young man may be by. Don't 
interrupt me, Dora — I have a high opinion of him/' 
said he, keeping his eye upon Dora's face. " I have 
a great esteem, affection, love for him:" he pro- 
nounced the words deliberately, that he might see the 
effect on Dora; but her countenance was as unde- 
cided as her mind — ^no judgment could be formed from 
its changes.. 

*' I wish Harry Ormond," continued he, '' to know 
all my conduct : he knows that, long ago, I made a 
foolish promise to give my. daughter to a man I knew 
nothing about." 

Mademoiselle was going to interrupt, but Cornelius 
0*Shane silenced her. 

" Mademoiselle — sister O'Faley, I will do the best 
I can to repair that folly — and to leave you at liberty, 
Dora, to follow the choice of your heart." 

He paused, and again studied her countenance, 
which was agitated. 

" Her choice is your choice — her father's choice is 
always the choice of the good daughter," said made- 
moiselle. 

" I believe she is a good daughter, and that is the 
particular reason I am determined to be as good a 
father as I can to her.*^ 

Dora wept in silence — and mademoiselle, a good 
deal alarmed, wanted to remove Harry Ormond out 
of the young lady's sight : she requested him to go to 
her apartment for a smelling-bottle for her niece. 

" No, no," said king Corny, « go yourself, sister 
CKFaley, if you like it, but I'll not let Harry Ormond 
stir— he is my witness present. Dora is not fainting 
—if you would only let her alone, she would do weU. 
Dora, Hsten to me: if you don't really prefer this 
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Black Connal for a husband to all other men^ as 
you are to swear at the altar you do, if you marry 
him " 

Dora was strongly affected by the solemn manner 
of her father's appeal to her. 

*^If," continued her father, "you are not quite 
clear, my dear child, that you prefer him to all men, 
do not marry him. I have a notion I can bring you 
off! without breaking my word : listen. I would will- 
ingly give half my fortune to secure your happiness, 
my darling. If I do not mistake him, Mr. Connal 
would, for a less sum, give me back my promise, and 
give you up altogether, my dear Dora." 

Dora's tears stopped, mademoiselle's exclamations 
poured forth, and they both declared they were cer- 
tain that Mr. Connal would not, for any thing upon 
earth that could be offered to him, give up the 
match. 

Corny said he was willing to make the trial, if they 
pleased. Mademoiselle seemed to hesitate ; but Dora 
eagerly accepted the proposal, thanked her father for 
his kindness, and declared that she should be happy 
to have, and to abide by, this test of IMr. Conjial's 
love. If he were so base as to prefer half her fortune 
to herself, she should, she said, think herself happy in 
having escaped from such a traitor. 

Dora's pride was wakened, and she now spoke in a 
high tone: she always, even in the midst of her 
weaknesses, had an ambition to show spirit. 

'^ I will put the test to him myself, within this 
hour," said Corny ; " and before you go to bed this 
night, when the clock strikes twelve, all three of you 
be on this spot, and I will give you his answer. But 
stay, Harry Ormond, we have not had your o^imwjL — 
would you advise me to make ihia txiaH"^" 
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'* Certainly, sir." 

" But if I should lose half of Dora's fortune ?" 

" You would think it well bestowed, I am sure, 
sir, in securing her from an unhappy marriage." 

" But then she might not, perhaps, so easily find 
another lover with half a fortune — that might make 
a difference, hey, Harry ?" 

" Impossible, I should think, sir, that it could make 
the least difference in the affection of any one, who 
really — ^who was really worthy of miss O'Shane." 

The agitation into which Harry Ormond was 
thrown flattered and touched Dora for the moment ; 
her aunt hurried her out of the room. 

Cornelius O'Shane rang, and inquired where Mr. 
Connal was ? In his own apartment, writing letters, 
his servant believed. O'Shane sent to beg to see him 
as soon as he was at leisure. 

At twelve o'clock Dora, mademoiselle, and Ormond, 
were all in the study, punctually as the clock was 
striking. 

" Well, what is M. de Connal's answer.^" cried 
mademoiselle. " If he hesitate, my dear Dore, give 
him up dat minute." 

" Undoubtedly," said Dora : " I have too much 
spirit to do otherwise. What's his answer, father ?" 

" His answer, my dear child, has proved that you 
knew him better than I did — ^he scorns the offer of 
half your fortune — for your whole fortune he would 
not give you up." 

" I thought so," cried Dora, triumphantly. 

*' I thought so," echoed mademoiselle. 

^^ I did him injustice," cried Ormond. " I am 
glad that M. de Connal has proved himself worthy 
of you, Dora, since you really approve him — you 
have not a friend in the worlds next to your father^ 
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who wishes your happiness more sincerely than I 
de- 
He hurried out of the room. 
" There's a heart for you V* said Corny. 
" Not for me/' said mademoiselle : " he has no 
passion in him/' 

" I give you joy, Dora," said her father. " I own 
I misjudged the man — on account of his being a bit 
of a coxcomb. But if you can put up with that, so 
will I — when I have done a man injustice, I will 
make it up to him every way I can. Now let himj> • 
he has my consent, be as great a coxcomb as ever 
wore red heels. I'll put up with it all, since he 
really loves my child. I did not think he would have 
stood the test." 

Nor would he, had not he been properly prepared 
by mademoiselle — she had, before M. de Connal went 
to Corny, sent him a little billet, which told him the 
test that would be proposed, and thus prevented all 
possibility of her dear niece's being disappointed in 
her lover or her husband. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Vain of showing that he was not in the slightest 
degree jealous, Connal talked to Ormond in the freest 
manner imaginable, touching with indifference even 
on the very subject which Ormond, from feelings of , 
delicacy and honour, had anxiously avoided. Connal 
seemed to be perfectly aware how matters had stood 
before his arrival between Dora and our young hero. 
" It was all very well," he said, " quite natot^ — \w 
the common course of things--4mpo^s\\>\^ \\. ^wSV^ 
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have been otherwise. A young woman, who saw no 
<wie else, must inevitably fall in love with the first 
agreeable young man who made love to her, or who 
did not make love to her — it was quite equal to him 
which. He had heard wonders from his father-in-law 
elect on that last topic, and he was willing to oblige 
him, or any other gentleman or lady, by believing 
miracles." 

Ormond, extremely embarrassed by the want of 
delicacy and feeling with which this polished cox- 
comb spoke, had, however, sufficient presence of mind 
to avoid, either by word or look, making any particular 
application of what was said. 

'' You have really prodigious presence of mind, 
and discretion, and tact, for a young man who has, I 
presume, had so little practice in these affairs," said 
Connal ; " but don't constrain yourself longer. I 
speak frankly to take off all embarrassment on your 
part — ^you see there exists none on mine — never, for 
a moment: no, how can it possibly signify," con- 
tinued he, '' to any man of common sense, who, or 
what, a woman liked before she saw him ? You don't 
think a man, who has seen any thing of the world, 
would trouble himself to inquire whether he was, or was 
not, the first love of the woman he is going to marry. 
To marry — observe the emphasis — distinguish— di- 
stinguish, and seriously let us calculate." 

X)rmond gave no interruption to his calculations, 
and the petit-maitre, in a tone of philosophic fatuity, 
asked " of the numbers of your English or Irish 
wives — all excellent — how many, I pray you, do you 
calculate are now married to the man they first yj?// 
in love with, as they call it ? My good sir, not five per 
cent, depend on it. The thing is morally impossible, 
unless girls are married out of a convent, as with us 
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in France, and very difficult even then; and after 
all, what are the French husbands the better for it ? 
I understand English husbands think themselves 
best off. I don't pretend to judge ; but they seem 
to prefer what they call domestic happiness to the 
French esprit de societe. Still, this may be prejudice 
of education— of country : each nation has its taste. 
Every thing is for the best in this world for people 
who know how to make the best of it. You would 
not think, to look at me, I was so philosophic : but 
even in the midst of my military career I have 
thought — thought profoundly. Every body in France 
thinks now," said M. de Connal, taking a pinch of 
snuff with a very pensive air. 

^' Every body in France thinks now !" repeated 
Ormond. 

" Every man of a certain rank, that is to say." 

" That is to say, of your rank," said Ormond. 

'' Nay, I don't give myself as an example ; but — 
you may judge — I own I am surprised to find myself 
philosophising here in the Black Islands — ^but one 
philosophises every where." 

'^ And you would have more time for it here, I 
should suppose, than at Paris }** 

" Time, my dear sir — no suoh thing ! Time ia 
merely in idea ; but Tais-toi Jean Jacques ! Tais^toi 
Condillac I To resume the chain of our reasoning — 
love and marriage — I say it all comes to much the 
same thing in France and in these countries— after 
aUf^ There is more gallantry, perhaps, before mar- 
riage in England, more after marriage in France — 
which has the better bargain ? I don't pretend to 
decide. Philosophic doubt for me, especially in cases 
where 'tis not worth while to determm^ ; \svx\.\ %^^\ 
astonish you^ Mr. Ormond." 

VOL. XIV, B. 
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*^ You doy indeed^" said Ormonde ingenuously. 

** I give you joy — I envy you," said M. de Connal, 
tighing. *' After a certain age, if one lives in the 
world one can't be astonished — diat s a lost pleasure." 
• " To me who have lived out of the world it is a 
pleasure, or rather a sensation — I am not sure whether 
I should call it a pleasure — that is not likely to be 
soon exhausted," said Ormond. 

'^ A sensation ! and you are not sure whether you 
should call it a pleasure. Do you know you've a 
genius for metaphysics ?" 

" I !" exclaimed Ormond. 

^' Ah ! now I have astonished you again. Good ! 
whether pleasurable or not, trust me, nothing is so 
improving to a young man as to be well astonished. 
Astonishment I conceive to be a sort of mental electric 
shock— electric fire ; it opens at once and enlightens 
th^ understanding: and really you have an under- 
standing so well WOTth enlightening — I do assure 
you, that your natural acuteness will, whenever and 
wherever you appear, make you un homme mar quant,*' 

" Oh ! spare me, Mr. Connal," said Ormond. " I 
am not used to French compliment." 

" No, upon my honour, without compliment, in 
all English bonkommie" (laying his hand upon his 
heart)—" upon the honour of a gentleman, your re- 
marks have sometimes perfectly astonished me." 

^ Really !" said Ormond ; " but I thought you 
had lived so much in the world, you could not be 
astonished." 

" I thought so, I own," said Connal ; '^ but it was 
reserved for M. Ormond to convince me of my mis- 
take, to revive an old pleasure— more difficult still 
than to invent a new one ! In recompense, I hope I 
£7re you some new ideas— just throw out opinions 
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for you. Accept — ^reject — reject now — accept an 
hour^ a year hence perhaps — just as it strikes — merely 
materials for thinking I give you." 

*^ Thank you/' said Ormond ; ^' and be assured 
they are not lost upon nie. You have given me a 
great deal to think of seriously." 

'^ Seriously / — no ; that's your fault, your national 
fault. Permit me : what you want chiefly in con- 
versation—in every thing, is a certain degree of — 
of— you have no English word — lightness" 

^' Lfgerete, perhaps you mean," said Ormond. 

" Precisely. I forgot you understood French so 
well. Legerete — untranslatable ! — You seize my 
idea." 

He left Ormond, as he fancied, in admiration of 
the man who, in his own opinion, possessed the whole 
theory and practice of the art of pleasing, and the 
science of happiness. 

M. de Comml's conversation and example might 
have produced a great effect on the mind of a youth 
of Ormond's strong passions, lively imagination, and 
total ignorance of the world, if he had met this bril- 
liant officer in indifferent society. Had he seen Connal 
only as a man shining in company, or considered him 
merely as a companion, he must have been dazzled 
by his fashion, charmed by his gaiety, and imposed 
upon by his decisive tone. 

■ Had such a vision lighted on the Black Islands, 
and appeared to our hero suddenly, in any other 
circumstances but those in which it did appear, it 
might have struck and overawed him ; and without 
inquiring '^ whether from heaven or hell," he might 
have followed wherever it led or pointed the wa^. 
But in the form of a triumphant iYV«i — -^nVCqssvsX 
delicacy, without feeling, neither deaerni^ xwst \wSstf^ 
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the woman he had won — not likely to make Dora 
happy — almost certain to make her father miserable 
—there was no danger that Black Connal could ever 
obtain any ascendancy over Ormond ; on the contrary, 
Connal was useful in forming oul: hero's character. 
The electric shock of astonishment did operate in a 
salutary manner in opening Harry's understanding : 
the materials for thinking were not thrown away : 
he did think — even in the Black Islands; and in 
judging of Connal's character, he made continual 
progress in forming his own : he had motive for ex- 
ercising his judgment — he was anxious to study the 
man's character on Dora's account. 

Seeing his unpolished friend, old Corny, and this 
finished young man of the world, in daily contrast, 
Ormond had occasion to compare the real and the fac- 
titious, both in matter and manner : he distinguished, 
and felt often acutely, the difference between that 
politeness of the hearty which respects and sympathizes 
with the feelings of others, and that conventional po- 
liteness, which is shown merely to gratify the vanity 
of him by whom it is displayed. In the same way he 
soon discriminated in conversation between Corny's 
power of original thinking, and M. de Connal's knack 
of throwing old thoughts into new words ; between 
the power of answering an argument, and the art of 
evacing it by a repartee. But it was chiefly in com- 
paring different ideas of happiness and modes of life 
that our young hero's mind was enlarged by Connal's 
conversation — whilst the comparison he secretly made 
between this polished gentleman's principles and his 
own was always more satisfactory to his pride of 
virtue than Connal's vanity could have conceived to 
be possible. 

Oi2e diiv some conversation passed between Connal 
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and hU father-in-law elect, as he now always called 
him, upon his future plans of life. 

Good Corny said he did not know how to hope 
that, during the few years he had to live, Connal 
would not think of taking his daughter from him to 
Paris, as, from some words that had dropped from 
mademoiselle, he had reason to fear. 

" No," Connal said, ^' he had formed no such cruel 
intention : the Irish half of mademoiselle must have 
blundered on this occasion. He would do his utmost, 
if he could with honour, to retire from the service ; 
unless the service imperiously called him away, he 
should settle in Ireland : he should make it a point 
even, independently of his duty to his own father, 
not to take miss O'Shane from her country and her 
friends." 

The father, open-hearted and generous himself, 
was fond to believe what he wished; and confiding 
.'in these promises, the old man forgave all that he did 
not otherwise approve in his future son-in-law, and 
thanked him almost with tears in his eyes; still 
repeating, as his natural penetration remonstrated 
against his credulity, " But I could hardly have be^ 
lieved this from such a young man as you, captain 
Connal. Indeed, how you could ever bring yourself 
to think of settling in retirement is wonderful to 
me ; but love does mighty things, brings about great 
changes." 

French commonplaces of sentiment upon love, and 
compliments on Dora's charms and his own sensibility, 
were poured out by Connal, and the father left the 
room satisfied. 

Connal then, throwing himself back in his chair, 
burst out a laughing, and turning to Otxxvotl^> \io». 
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only peraon in the room^ said^ '^ Could you have coa- 
oeiyed this ?" 

'^ Conceived what^ sir ?" said Ormond. 

*^ Coneeived this king Coray's capacity for belief? 
What ! — ^believe that I will settle in his Black Islands ! 
—I ! — As well believe me to be half marble, half 
man, like the unfortunate in the Black Islands of the 
Arabian Tales. Settle in the Black Islands ! — No : 
eonld you conceive a man on earth could be found so 
simple as to credit such a thing ?" 

^^ Here is another man on earth who was simple 
enough to believe it/' said Ormond, " and to give 
you credit for it." 

" You \" cried Connal— '^ That's too much !— Im- 
possible !" 

" But when you said it — when I heard you pro-? 
mise it to Mr. O'Shane " 

*' Oh, mercy! — Don't kiU me with laughing!" 
said he, laughing affectedly : ^^ Oh ! that face of 
yours— there is no standing it. You heard me pro-^ 
ffiise — and the accent on promise. Why, even women, 
nowadays, don't lay such an emphasis on a prO" 
mise" 

'' That, I suppose, depends on who gives it," said 
Ormond. 

^^ Rather on who receives it," said Connal : ^' but 
look here, you who understand the doctrine of pro- 
mises, tell me what a poor conscientious man must 
do, who has two pulling him different ways ?" 

'' A conscientious man cannot have given two 
diametrically opposite promises." 

" Diametrically! — Thank you for that word — ^it 
just saves my lost conscience. Commend me always to 
an epithet in the last resource for giving one latitude 
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of conscience in these nice cases — I have not given 
two diametrically opposite — no, I have only given 
four that cross one another. One to your king Corny ; 
another to my angel, Dora; another to the dear 
aunt; and a fouuth to my dearer self. First pro.- 
mise to king Corny, to settle in the Black Islands ; 
a gratuitous promise, signifying nothing — ^read Bur- 
lamaqui : second promise to mademoiselle, to go and 
live with her at Paris ; with Aer— on the face of it 
absurd ! a promise extorted too under fear of my life, 
of immediate peril of being talked to death — see Vatel 
on extorted promises — void: third promise to my 
angel Dora, to live wherever she pleases ; but that's 
a lover's promise made to be broken — see Love's Ca- 
lendar, or, if you prefer the bookmen s authority, I 
don*t doubt that, under the head of promises made 
when a man is not in his right senses, some of those 
learned fellows in wigs would here bring me off sain 
€t sauf: but now for my fourth promise — I am a 
man of honour — ^when I make a promise intending 
to keep it, no man so scrupylous ; all promises made 
to myself come under this head; and I have pro* 
mised myself to live, and make my wife live, where- 
ever I please, or not to live with her at all. This 
promise I shall hold sacred. Oblige me with a smile, 
JVIr. Ormond — a smile of approbation.*^ 

'^ Excuse me, Mr- Connal, that is impossible — I 
am sincere." 

'^ So am I, and sincerely you are too romantic. 
See thills as they are, as a man of the world, I be- 
seech you." 

^^ I am not a man of the world, and I thank God 
for it," cried Ormond. 

'* Thank your God for what you please," said 
Connal; ^^ but in disdaining to be a man of th^ 
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worlds Tou will not^ I hope, refuse to let me think 
yoa a man of common sense." 

" Think what you please of me,'* said Ormond, 
rather haughtily ; '' what I think of myself is the 
chief point with me." 

'^ You will lose this little brusquerie of manner," 
said Connal, *' when you have mixed more with man- 
kind. Providentially, we are all made dependent on 
one another's good opinion. Even I, you see, cannot 
live without yours." 

Whether from vanity, from the habit of wishing 
to charm every body in every house he entered, espe- 
cially any one who made resistance ; of whether he 
was piqued and amused with Ormond's frank and 
natural character, and determined to see bow far he 
could urge him, Connal went on, though our young 
hero gave him no encouragement to hope that he 
should win his good opinion. 

^^ Candidly," said he, " put yourself in my place 
for a moment : I was in England, following my own 
projects; I was not in love with the girl as you — 
well, pardon — as any body might have been — but I 
was at a distance^ that makes all the difference ; I 
am sent for over by two fathers, and I am told that 
in consequence of my droit d'aine, and of some in- 
conceivable promise between two Irish fathers over a 
punch-bowl, I am to have the refusal, I should rather 
say the acceptance, of a very pretty girl with a very 
pretty fortune. Now, except just at the moment 
when the overture reached me, it could not have 
been listened to for a moment by such a man as I 
am." 

'* Insufferable coxcomb," said Ormond to himself. 

** But to answer a question, which I omitted to 
answer just now to my father-in-law — what could 
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induce me to come over and think of settling in the 
Black Islands? I answer — for I am determined to 
win your confidence by my candour — I answer in one 
word, un billard—a billiard-table. To tell you all, I 
confess " 

" Confess nothing, I beg, Mr. Connal, to me, that 
you do not wish to be known to Mr. O'Shane : I am 
his friend — ^he is my benefactor." 

" You would not repeat— you are a gentleman, 
and a man of honour." 

"I am ; and as such I desire, on this occasion, 
not to hear what I ought neither to repeat nor to 
keep secret. It is my duty not to leave my bene- 
factor in the dark as to any point." 

^^ Oh ! come— come," interrupted Connal, " we had 
better not take it on this serious tone, lest, if we 
begin to talk of duty, we should presently conceive 
it to be our duty to run one another through the body, 
which would be no pleasure." 

" No pleasure," said Ormond ; " but if it became 
a duty, I hope, on all occasions, I should be able to 
do whatever I thought a duty. ^ Therefore to avoid 
any misunderstanding, Mr. Connal, let me beg that 
you will not honour me further with your confidence. 
I cannot undertake to be the confidant of any one, 
of whom I have never professed myself to be the 
friend." 

• *^ Ca suffit," said Connal, lightly. " "We under- 
stand one another how perfectly — you shall in future 
play the part of prince, and not of confidant. Pardon 
me, I forgot your highness's pretensions;" so saying, 
he gaily turned on his heel, and left the room. 

From this time forward, little conversation passed 
between Mr. Connal and Ormond — little indeed be- 
tween Ormond and Dora. With mademoiselle. Or- 
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mond had long ceased to be a favourite, and even her 
loquacity now seldom addressed itself to him. He 
was in a painful situation ; — ^he spent as much of his 
time as he could at the farm his friend had given 
him. As soon as O'Shane found that there was no 
truth in the report of Black Connal's intended mar- 
riage in England, that he claimed in earnest his pro- 
mise of his daughter, and that Dora herself inclined 
to the new love, his kind heart felt for poor Harry. 

Though he did not know all that had passed, yet 
he saw the awkwardness and difficulty of Ormond's 
present situation, and, whatever it might cost him to 
part with his young friend, with his adopted son. 
Corny determined not to detain him longer. 

*"' Harry Ormond, my boy," said he to him one 
day, ^^ time for you to see something of the world, 
also for the world to see something of you ; I've kept 
you here for my own pleasure too long : as long as I 
had any hope of settling you as I wished, 'twas a 
sufficient excuse to myself; but now I have none 
left — I must part with you : and so, by the blessing, 
God helping me to conquer my selfishness, and the 
yearnings of my heart towards you, I will. I mean," 
continued he, " to send you far from me — ^to banish 
you for your good from the Black Islands entirely. 
Nay, don't you interrupt me, nor say a word ; for if 
you do, I shall be too soft to have the heart to do you 
justice. You know you said yourself, and I felt it 
for you, that it was best you should leave this. Well, 
I have been thinking of you ever since, and licking 
different projects into shape for you — listening too to 
erery thing Connal threw out ; but all he says that 
way is in the air — ^no substance, when you try to 
have and to hold — too full of himself, that youngster, 
to he a friend, to another." 
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*' There is no reason why he should be my fnend> 
sir," said Ormond — " I do not pretend to be his ; and 
I rejoice in not being under any obligations to him." 

*' Right ! — and high ! — just as I feel for you. After 
all^ I approve of your own wish to go into the British 
service in preference to any foreign service^ and you 
could not be of the Irish brigade — Harry." 

" Indeed, sir, I infinitely prefer/' said Ormond, 
*' the service of my own country — the service in 

which my father 1 know nothing of my father, 

but I have always heard him spoken of as a good 
officer j I hope I shall not disgrace his name. The 
English service for me, sir, if you please." 

" Why then I'm glad you see things as I do, and • 
are not run away with by uniform, and all that, I 
have lodged the needful in the Bank, to purchase a 
commission for you, my son. Now ! no more go to 
thank me, if you love me, Harry, than you would 
your own father. I've written to a friend to choose 
a regiment in which there'd be as little danger as 
possible for you." 

" As little danger as possible !" repeated Harry, 
surprised. 

'' Phoo ! you don't think I mean as little danger 
of fighting. I would not wrong you so. No-— but 
as little danger of gambling. Not that you're in-* 
clined to it, or any thing els^ that's bad — ^but there 
is no knowing what company might lead the best 
into ; and it is my duty and inclination to loo]^ as 
close to all these things as if for my own son." 

" My kind father — no father could be kinder," 
cried Harry, quite overpowered. 

'* So then you go as soon as the commission oomM 
— that*8 settled; and I hope I shall be «}tAfe \»\««x 
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it, Harry, old as I am. There may perhaps be a 
delay of a little time longer than you could wish/* 
*' Oh I sir, as long as you wish me to stay with 

you " 

'^ Not a minute beyond what's necessary. I men- 
tion the cause of delay, that you may not think I'm 
dallying for my own sake. You remember general 
Albemarle, who came here one day last year — election 
^time, canvassing — the general that had lost the arm." 

^^ Perfectly, sir, I remember your answer — ' I will 
give my interest to this empty sleeve* " 

" Thank you — never a word lost upon you. Well, 
now I have hopes that this man — ^this general, will 
take you by the hand ; for he has a hand left yet, 
and a powerful one to serve a friend ; and I've re- 
quested him to keep his eye upon you, and I have 
asked his advice : so we can't stir till we get it, and 
that will be eight days, or ten, say. My boy, you 
must bear on as you are — we have the comfort of the 
workshop to ourselves, and some rational recreation ; 
good shooting we will have soon too for the first time 
this season." 

Among the various circumstances which endeared 
Harry to our singular monarch, his skill and keen- 
ness as a sportsman were not inconsiderable : he was 
an excellent horseman, and an excellent shot, and he 
knew where all the game in the island was to be found; 
so that, when his good old patron was permitted by 
the gout to take the field, Harry's assistance saved ' 
him a vast deal of unnecessary toil, and gratified him 
in his favourite amusement, whilst he, at the same 
time, sympathized in the sport. Corny, beside being 
a good shot, was an excellent mechanic : he beguiled 
the hours, when there was neither hunting nor shoot- 
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ing, in a workshop which was furnished with the 
best tools. Among the other occupations at the work- 
bench, he was particularly skilful in making and ad- 
justing the locks of guns, and in boring and polishing 
the inside of their barrels to the utmost perfection : 
he had contrived and executed a tool for the enlarging 
the barrel of a gun in any particular part so as to in- 
crease its effect in adding to the force of the dis- 
charge, and in preventing the shot from scattering too 
widely. 

The hope of the success of his contrivance, and the 
prospect of going out with Harry on the approaching 
first of September, solaced king Corny, and seemed to 
keep up his spirits, through all the vexation he felt 
concerning Connal and this marriage, which evidently 
was not to his taste. It was to Dora's, however, and 
was becoming more evidently so every hour — and 
soon M. Connal pressed, and mademoiselle urged, 
and Dora named the happy day — and mademoiselle, 
in transports, prepared to go to Dublin, with her 
niece, to choose the wedding-clothes, and Connal to 
bespeak the equipages. 

Mademoiselle was quick in her operations when 
dress was in question : the preparations for the de- 
lightful journey were soon made — the morning for 
their departure came — the carriage and horses were 
sent over the water early — and O'Shane and Harry 
afterwards accompanied the party in the boat to the 
other side of the lake, where the carriage waited with 
the door open. Connal, after handing in made- 
moiselle, turned to look for his destined bride — who 
was taking leave of her father — Harry Ormond stand- 
ing by. The moment she quitted her father's em- 
brace, father Jos poured with both Vv\^ Wii^ q«l V«t 
head the benedictions of all the mixta, ^^e^^^ 
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from father Jos, captain Connal hurried her on : Harry 
held out his hand to her as she passed. '' Good bye^ 
Dora— probably I shall never see you again." 

^' Oh, Harry !" said she, one touch of natural 
feeling stopping her short — " Oh, Harry ! — Why ?" 
Bursting into tears, she drew her hand from Connal, 
and gave it to Harry ; Harry received the hand openly 
and cordially, shook it heartily, but took no advantage 
and no notice of the feelings by which he saw her at 
that moment agitated. 

" Forgive !" she began. 

• '' Good bye, dear Dora. God bless you — may you 
bfe as happy — ^half as happy as I wish you to be I" 

'' To be sure she will — happy as the day is long," 
said mademoiselle, leaning out of the carriage : '* why 
will you make her cry, Mr. Ormond, spoiling her 
eyes at parting ? Come in to me — Dora, M. de Connal 
is waiting to hand you, mon enfant." 

" Is her dressing-box in, and all right ?" asked 
captain Connal, as he handed Dora into the carriage, 
who was still weeping. 

" Bad compliment to M. de Connal, mon amie. 
Vrai scandale!" said mademoiselle, pulling up the 
glass, while Dora sunk back in the carriage, sobbing 
without restraint. 

• " Good morning," said Connal, who had now 
mounted his horse, " au revoir, mon beau-p^re ;" 
and bowing gracefully to Mr. Ormond, " Adieu, Mr. 
Ormond — command me in any way you please. Drive 
on!" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The evening after the departure of the happy trio, 
who were gone to Dublin to buy wedding-dresses, 
the party remaining at Castle Corny consisted only 
of king Corny, Ormond, and father Jos. When the 
candles were lighted, his majesty gave a long and 
loud yawn, Harry set the backgammon table for him, 
and father Jos, as usual, settled himself in the chim- 
ney corner ; " And now mademoiselle's gone," said 
he, " I shall take leave to indulge myself in my 
pipe." 

'^ You were on the continent this morning, father 
Jos," said Cornelius. '^ Did ye learn any news for 
tis } Size ace ! that secures two points." 
'^ News ! I did," said father Jos. 
'' Why not tell it us, then ?" 
" I was not asked. You both seemed so wrapped 
up, I waited my time and opportunity. There's a 
new parson come to Castle Hermitage." 

^' What new person }" said king Corny. ^^ Doublets, 
aces, Harry." 

" A new parson I'm talking of," said father Jos, 
" that has just got the living there ; and they say sir 
Ulick's mad about it, in Dublin, where he is still." 

"Mad! — Three men up — and you can't enter, 
Harry. Well, what is he mad about ?" 

^^ Because of the presentation to the living," replied 
the priest, " which government wouldn't make him a 
compliment of, as he expected." 

" He is always expecting compliments from @a- 
vemment," said Corny, " and always ^cXXati^ ^«»:^- 
pointments. Such throws as youliave,lcLMT^ — ^yw8» - 
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again — Well, what luck! — all over with me — It is 
imly a hit at any rate ! But what kind of man," con- 
tinued he, " is this new clergyman ?" 

" Oh ! them parsons is all one kind," said fiather 
Jos. 

" All one kind ! No, no more than our own priests," 
said Corny. ^' There's good and bad, and all the dif- 
ference in life." 

^' I don't know any thing at all about it," said 
father Jos, sullenly ; " biit this I know, that no 
doubt he'll soon be over here, or his proctor, looking 
for the tithes." 

" I hope we will have no quarrels," said Corny. 

'' They ought to be abolished," said* father Jos, 
" the tithes, that is, I mean." 

" And the quarrels, too, I hope," said Ormond. 

^' Oh ! It's not our fault if there's quarrels," said 
father Jos. 

'^ Faults on both sides generally in all quarrels," 
said Corny. 

" In lay quarrels, like enough," said father Jos. 
'^ In church quarrels, it don't become a good Catholic 
to say that." 

'^ What?" said Corny. 

*' That" said the priest. 

" Which ?" said Corny. 

'^ That which you said, that there'^s faults on both 
sides ; sure there's but one side, and that's our own 
Sde, can be in the right — there can't be two right 
sides, can there? and consequently there won't be 
two wrong sides, will there ? — Ergo, there cannot, by 
a parity of rflfsoning, be two sides in the wrong." 

" Well, Harry, I'll take the black men now, and 
gammon you,'.' said Corny. " Play away, man — 
what are jou thinking of? is it of what fether Jos 
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said? 'tis beyond the limits of the human under- 
standing." 

Father Jos puffed aw^y at his pipe for some time. 

'* I was tired and ashamed of all the wrangling for 
two-pence with the last man," said king Corny, *^ and 
I believe I was sometimes too hard and too hot my- 
self ; but if this man's a gentleman, I think we shall 
agree. Did you heiar his name, or any thing at all 
about him, father ?" 

" He is one of them refugee • families, the Hu- 
guenots, banished France by the odict of Nantz> they 
say, and his name's Cambray." 

^^ Cambray !" exclaimed Ormond. 

^' A very good name," said O'Shane; " but what 
do you know of it, Harry ?" 

" Only, sir, I happened to meet with a Dr. Cam- 
bray the winter I was in Dublin, whom I thought a 
very agreeable, respectable, amiable man — and I 
wonder whether this is the same person." 
, " There is something more now, Harry Ormond, 
I know by your face," said Corny : " there's some 
story of or belonging to Dr. Cambray — ^what is it ?" 

" No story, only a slight circumstance — ^which, 
if you please, I'd rather not teU you, sir," said Or- 
mond. 

. " That is something very extraordinary, and looks 
mysterious," said father Jos. 

. /* Nothing mysterious, I assure you," said Ormond, 
— *' a mere trifle, which, if it concerned only myself, 
.1 would tell directly." 

*' Let him alone, father," said king Corny, " I am 
sure he has a good reason — and I'm not curious: 
only let me whisper this in your ear to show you my 
own penetration, Harry — I'd lay my liffc" (^«kv!^ \ifc, 

VOL. XIV. \ 
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atretcfaing over and wluspering)^ " I'd lay my life 
miss Annaly has something to do with it." 

'^Miss Annaly! — nothing in the world — only — 
yes, I recollect she was present." 

*' There now — ^would not any hody think I'm a 
conjuriMr } a physiognomist is cousin (and not twice 
removed) from a conjuror." 

'* But I assure you, though you happened to guess 
right partly as to her being present, you are totally 
mistaken, sir, as to the rest." 

'^ My dear Harry, iotaUy means wildly : if I'm 
right in a part, I can't be mistaken in the whole. I 
am glad, to make you. smile any way — and I wish I 
was right altogether, and that you was as rich as 
Crcesus into the Bargain ; but stay a bit — ^if you come 
h<»ne a hero from the wars — that may do — ladles are 
mighty fond of heroes." 

It was in vain that Ormond assured his good old 
imaginative friend that he was upon a wrong scent. 
Cornelius stopped to humour him ; but was convinced 
that he was right : then turned to the still smoking 
father Jps, and went on asking questions about Dr. 
Cambray. 

'^ I know nothing at all about him," said father 
Jos, " but this, that father M^Cormuck has dined 
with him, if I'm not misinformed, oftener than I 
think becoming in these times — ^making too free ! 
And in the chapel last Sunday, I hear he made a 
very extraordinary address to his flock— there was 
one took down the words, and handed them to me : 
after remarking on the great distress of the season — 
first and foremost about the keeping of fast-days the 
year— he allowed the poor of his flock, which is al- 
jmost all, to eat meat whenever oflered to them, 
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because^ said he, many would starve — ^now mark the 
obnoxious words — ' if it was not for their benevolent 
Protestant neighbours, who make soup and broth for 
them/" 

" What is there obnoxious in that ?" said Cor- 
nelius. 

^' Wait till you hear the end — ' and feed and clothe 
the distressed.'" 

" That is not obnoxious either, I hope," said Or- 
mond, laughing. 

*^ Young gendeman, yoo belong to the establish- 
ment, and are no judge vbl this case, permit me to 
remsirk," said father Jos; ^^ and I could wish Mr. 
O'Shane would hear to the end, before he joins in a 
Protefetant laugh." 

'' Fve heard of a ' Protestant wind' before,*' said 
Harry, " but not of a Protestant laugh." 

** Well, Fm serious, father Jos," said Corny ; " let 
me hear to the end what makes your face so long." 

" 'And, I am sorry to say, show more charity to 
them than their own people, the rich Catholics, some- 
times do.' If that is not downright slander, I don't 
know what is," said father Jos. 

" Are you sure it is not truth, father ?" said 
Corny. 

" And if it was, even, so much the worse, to be 
telling it in the chapel and to his flock — very im- 
proper in a priest— very extraordinary conduct !" 

Father Jos worked himself up to a high pitch of 
indignati(m, and railed and smoked for some time, 
while O'Shane and Ormond joined in defending 
Jkl'Conquck, and his address to his flock — and even 
•his dining with the new clergyman of the parish. 
Father Jos gave up, and had his punch* TW \«sv3^x^ 

1^ 
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of the whole was, that Ormond proposed to pay his 
respects the next morning to Dr. Cambray. 
' *^ Very proper," said O'Shane : " do so— fit you 
should — you are of his people, and you are acquainted 
with the gentleman — and I'd have you go and show 
yourself safe to him, that we've made no tampering 
with you/' 

Father Jos could not say so much, therefore he said 
nothing. . 

O'Shane continued, ^' A very exact church-goer at 
the little church there you've always been, at the 
other side of the lake — ^I never hindered — make what 
compliment you will proper for me — say I'm too old 
and clumsy for morning visitings, and never go out of 
my islands. But still I can love my neighbour in or 
out of them, and hope, in the name of peace, to be on 
good terms. Sha'n't be my fault if them tithes come 
across. Then I wish that bone of contention was 
from between the two churches. Meantime, I'm 
not snarling, if others is not craving ; and I'd wish 
for the look of it, for your sake, Harry, that it should 
be all smooth ; so say any thing you will for me to 
this Dr. Cambray, — ^though we are of a different faith, 
I should do any thing in rason." 

^^Rflfson! what's that about rason?" said father 
•Jos : ^' I hope faith comes before rason." 
- " And after it, too, I hope, father/' said Corny. 

Father Jos finished his punch, and went to sleep 
upon it. 

Ormond, next morning, paid his visit — Dr. Cam- 
bray was not at home ; but Harry was charmed with 
the neatness of his house, and "with the amiable and 
happy appearance of his family. He had never be- 
fore seen Mrs. Cambray or her daughters, though he 
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had met the doctor in Dublin. The circumstance 
which Harry had declined mentioning, when Corny 
questioned him about his acquaintance with Dr. Cam- 
brayi was very slight, though father Jos had imagined 
it to be of mysterious importance. It had happened; 
that among the dissipated set of young men with 
whom Marcus O'Shane and Harry had passed that 
winter in Dublin, a party had one Sunday gond to 
hear the singing at the Asylum, and had behaved in 
a Ycry unbecoming manner during the service. Dr. 
Cambray preached-^he spoke to the young gentlemen 
afterwards with mild but becoming dignity. Hariy 
Ormond instantly, sensible of his ierror, made proper 
apologies, and erred no further. But Marcus O'Shan^ 
in particular, who was not accustomed to endure any 
thing, much less any person, that crossed his humour, 
spoke of Dr. Cambray afterwards with vindictive 
bitterness, and with all his talents of mimickry en- 
deavoured to make him ridiculous. Harry defended 
him with a warmth of ingenuous eloquence which did 
him honour ; and with truth, courage, and candour, 
that did him still more, corrected some of Marcus's 
misstatements, declaring that they had all been much 
to blame. Lady Annaly and her daughter were pre- 
sent, and this was one of the circumstances to which 
her ladyship had alluded, when she said that some 
things had occurred that had prepossessed her with 
a favourable opinion of Ormond's character. Dr. 
Cambray knew nothing of the attack or the defence 
till some time afterwards ; and it was now so long 
ago, and Harry was so much altered since that time, 
that it was scarcely to be expected the doctor should 
recollect even his person. However, when Dr. Cam- 
bray came to the Black Islands to Tet;uxii\v\^NV%\\.)V^ 
did immediately recognize Oimond, aa^ %^exci^^ ^^ 
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much pleased with meeting him again^ and so much 
interested about him, that Comy's warm heart was 
immediately won. Independently of this, the doctor's 
persuasive beney(4ent politeness could not have failed 
to operate, as it usually did, eren on a first acquaint* 
ance, in pleasing and conciliating even those who were 

opposite opinions. 

" There, now," said Corny, when the doctor was 
gone, ^' there, now, is a sincere minister of the Gospel 
for you, and a pdite gentleman into the bargain. 
Now that's politeness that does not trouble me — 
that*s not for show — ^that's for us, not himself, mark ! 
— and conv^sation ! Why thai man has conversa- 
tion for the prince and the peasant — the courtier and 
the anchorite. Did not he find plenty for me, and 
got more out of me than I thought was in me — and 
the same if I'd been a monk of La Trappe^ he would 
have made me talk like a pie. Now there's a man of 
the high world that the low world can like, very dif- 
ferent frwn— " 

Poor Corny paused, checked himself, and then re- 
sumed — " Principles, religion, and all no hinderance ! 
—liberal and sincere too ! Well, I only wish — ^father 
Joe, no (^ence — ^I only wish, for Dr. Cambray's sake, 
and the Catholic diurch's sake, I was, for one day, 
archbishop of Canterbury, or jMrimate of all Ireland, 
or whatever eke makes the bishops in your church, 
and I'd skip over dean and archdeacon, and all, and 
make that man dean a bishop before night." 

Harry, smiled, and wished he had the power as well 
as the good-will. 

Father Jos said, '^ a man oof^t to be ashamed not 
to think of his own first." 

"Now, Harry, don't tlunk I'd make a bishop 
U^htljr," continued king C<Hmy ; " I wtmld not— I've 
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been a king too long for that ; and though only a king 
of my own fashion^ I know what's fit for governing a 
country^ observe me ! — Cousin Ulick would make a 
job of a bishop, but I would not — nor I wouldn't to 
please my £Euicy. Now don't think I'd make that 
man a bishop just because he noticed and praised my 
gimcracks^ and inventions^ and substitutes." 

Father Jos isiniled^ and demurely abased his eye. 

" Oh ! then you don't know me as well as you 
think you do, father/' said O'Shane. " Nor what's 
more^ Harry> not his noting down the two regiments 
to make inquiry for friends for you, Harry, shouldn't 
have bribed me to partiality — ^though I could have 
kissed his shoe-ties for it." 

" Mercy on you !" said father J^ : '^ this doctor 
htas bewit^ed you." 

*' But did you mind, then," persisted Corny, " the 
way he spoke of that cousin of mine, sir Ulick, who 
he saw I did not like, and who has been, as you tell 
us, bitter against him, and even against his getting 
the living. Well, Ihe way this doctor Cambray spoke 
then pleased me — good morals without preaching — 
there's do good to your enemies^^ike true Christian 
doctrine— and the hardest point. Oh ! let father Jos 
9ay what he will, there's the man will be in heaven 
before many — heretic or no heretic, Harry !" 

Father Jos shrugged up his shoulders, and then 
fixing the glass in his spectacles, replied, '^ We shall 
see better when we come to the tithes." 

'' That's true," said Corny. 

He walked off to his workshop, and took down his 
fowling-piece to put the finishing stroke to his work 
for the next day, which was to be the first day of par-* 
tridge shooting : he looked forward with deiig^ht — ^^kx* 
tidpating the gratification he dioM^Vdi \k»:i^ Vsi ^^^^^^ 
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qiit shooting with Harry, and trying his new fowling- 
piece. ^' But I won't go out to-morrow till the post 
has come in ; for my mind couldn't enjoy the sport 
till I was satisfied whether the answer could come 
about your commission, Harry : my mind misgives 
nae— that is, my calculation tells me, that it will come 
to-morrow." 

Good Comy's calculations were just: the next 
morning the little post-boy brought answers to various 
letters which he had written about Ormond — one to 
Ormond from sir Ulick O'Shane, repeating his appro- 
bation of his ward's going into the army, approving 
of all the steps Cornelius had taken— especially of his- 
intention of paying for the commission. 

" All well," Cornelius said. The next letter was 
from Cornelius's banker, saying that the five hundred 
pound was lodged, ready. " All well." The army- 
agent wrote, " that he had commissions in two dif- 
ferent regiments, waiting Mr. O'Shane's choice and 
orders per return of post, to purchase in conformity, "^ 
— ^f^ That's all well." General Albemarle's answer to 
Mr. O'Shane's letter was most satisfactory : in terms 
that were not merely officially polite, but kind, " he 
assured Mr. O'Shane. that he should, as far as it was 
in his power, pay attention to the young gentleman^ 
whom Mr. O'Shane had so strongly recommended to 
his care, and by whose appearance and manner the 
general said he had been prepossessed, when he saw 
him some months ago at Corny Castle. There was 
a commisstion vacant in his son's regiment, which he 
recommended to Mr. Ormond." 

" The very thing I could have wished for you, my 
dear boy — you shall go ofi^ the day after to-morrow — 
not a moment's delay-^I'll answer the letters thi& 
minute*." 
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But Harry reminded him that the post did not go 
out till the next day^ and urged him not to lose this 
fine day — this first day of the season for partridge 
shooting. 

*' Time enough for my business after we come home^ 
— the post does not go out till morning." 

*^ That's true : come off, then — diet's enjoy the fine 
day sent us, and my gun, too — I forgot ; for I do be- 
lieve, Harry, I love you better even than my gun," 
said the warm-hearted Corny. " Call Moriarty ; let 
us have him with us — he'll enjoy it beyond all : one 
of the last day's shooting with his own prince Harry ! 
— ^but, poor fellow, we'll not tell him that." 
• Moriarty and the d(^s were summoned, and the 
fineness of the day, and the promise of good sport, put 
Moriarty in remarkably good spirits. By degrees 
king Comy's own spirits rose, and he forgot that it 
was the last day with prince Harry, and he enjoyed 
the sport. After various trials of his new fowling- 
piece, both the king and the prince agreed that it 
succeeded to admiration. But even' in the midst of 
his pride in his success, and his joy in the sport, his 
superior fondness for Harry prevailed, and showed 
itself in little, almost delicate instances of kindness, 
which could hardly have been expected from his un- 
polished mind. As they crossed a hog, he stooped 
every now and then, and plucked different kinds of 
bog-plants and heaths. 

^' Here, Harry," said he, ^' mind these for Dr. 
Cambray. Remember yesterday his mentioning that 
a daughter of his was making a botanical collection^ 
and there's Sheelah can tell you all the Irish names 
and uses. Some I can note for you myself; and here, 
this minute — by great luck! the vet^ \5kv»% \iRi 
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i! — the andrameda, I'll swear to it: tlirow 
nray all and keep thia— cany it to her to-morrow^— • 
ftr I will hare joa make a friend of that Dr. Cam- 
lifay ; and no way so sore or £air to the father's heart 
as ij fmper attention to the daughter — ^I know that 
by myself. Hush, now^ till I have that partridge !— 
Whirr! — Shot him dean^ my dear gun ! — ^Was not 
that good, Harry?" 

Thus they oontinQed their sport till late ; and re- 
taming, kaded with game, had nearly reached the 
palace;, when Corny, who had marked a oovey^ quitted 
Harry, and sent his dog to ^ring it, at a distance 
much greater than the usoal readi of a common fowK 
ing-pieoe. Harry heard a shot, and a moment after* 
wards ayiolent shout of despair ; — he knew the voice 
tp be that of Moriarty, and running to the spot from 
whoice it came, he found his friend, his benefeustor, 
watering in his hlood. The fowling-piece, over- 
loaded, had burst, and a large splinter of the barrel 
had fracttired the skull, and had sunk into the brain. 
As Moriarty was trying to raise his head, O'Shane 
fettered some words, of which all that was intelligible 
was the name of Harry Ormond. His eye was fixed 
OQ Harry, but the meaning of the eye was gone. He 
squeezed Harry's hand, and an instant afterwards 
O'Shane's hand was powerless. The dearest, the 
imly real friend Harry Ormond had upon earth was 
gone for ever ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A BOY passing by saw what liad happened^ and 
ran to the house, csdling as he ^ent to some work- 
men, who hastened to the place, where they heard 
the howling of the dogs. Ormond neither heard nor 
saw — ^till Moriarty said, ^' He must be carried home ;" 
imd some one approaching to lift the body, Ormond 
started up, pushed the man back, without uttering a 
syllable — made a sign to Moriarty, and between them 
they carried the body home. Sheelah and the women 
came out to meet them, wringing their hands, and 
uttering loud lamentations. Ormond, bearing his 
burden as if insensible of what he bore, walked on* 
ward, looking at no one, answering none, but forcing 
his way straight into the house, and on — till they 
came to O'Shane's bedchamber, which was upon the 
ground-floor — ^there laid him on his bed. The women 
had followed, and all those who had gathered on the 
way rushed in to see and to bewail. Ormcmd lodced 
up, and saw the people about the bed, and made a sign 
to Moriarty to keep them away, which he did, as 
well as he could. But they would not be kept back 
— rSheelah, especially, pressed forward, crpng loudly, 
till Moriarty, with whom she was struggling, pointed 
to Harry. Struck with his fixed look, she submitted 
at once. ^' Best leave him /" said she. She put every 
body out of the room before her, and turning to Or- 
mond, said, they would leave him '^ a little space of 
time till the priest ^ould come, who was at a clergy 
dinner, liut was sent for." 

When Ormond was left alone he locked \Jcl^ ^^q^x ^ 
and kneeling beside the dead, oflbraOi xx^ Y^^^t^ ^'^ 
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^be friend he had lost, and there remained some time 
in stillness and silence, till Sheelah knocked at the 
door, to let him know that the priest was come. Then 
retiring, he went to the other end of the house, to be 
OQt of the way. The room to which he went was 
that in which -they had been reading the letters just 
before they went out that morning. There was the 
pen which Harry had taken from his hand, and the 
answer just begun. 

'* Dear general, I hope my young friend, Harry 

Ormond " 

• That hand could write no more ! — that warm heart 
was cold ! The certainty was so astonishing^ so stupify- 
ing, that Ormond, having never yet shed a tear, stood 
with his eyes fixed on the paper, he knew not how 
long, till he felt some one touch his hand. It was the 
child, ' little Tonmiy, of whom O'Shane was so fond; 
and who was so fond of him. The child, with his 
whistle in his hand, stood looking up at Harry, with- 
out speaking. Ormond gazed on him for a few in- 
stants, then snatched him in his arms, and burst 
into an agony of tears. Sheelah, who had let the 
diild in, now came and carried him away. " God be 
thanked for them tears," said she, " they will bring 
relief;" and so they did. The necessity for manly 
exertion—the sense of duty — ^pressed upon Ormond's 
iecovered reason. He began directly, and wrote all 
the letters that were necessary, to his guardian 
and to miss O'Faley, to communicate the dreadful 
intelligence to Dora. The letters were not finished 
till late in the evening. Sheelah came for them, and 
leaving the door, and the outer door to the hall open, 
88 she came in, Ormond saw the candles lighted, and 
Mnelt the smell of tobacco and whiskey, and heard 
the sound of many voices. 
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" The wake, dear, which is beginning," said she, 
hastening back to shut the doors, as she saw him 
shudder. ^' Bear with it, master Harry," said she: 
5' hard for you! — ^but bear with us, dear, 'tis the 
custom of the country ; and what else can we do but 
what the forefathers did? — how else for us to show 
respect, only as it would be expected, and has always 
been?— and great comfort to think we done our best 
for him that is gone, and comfort to know his wake 
will be talked of long hereafter, over the fires at 
night, of all the people that is there without — and 
that's all we have for it now : so bear with it, dear." 

This night, and for two succeeding nights, the 
doors of Corny Castle remained open for all who 
chose to come. 

Crowds, as many, and more than the castle could 
hold, flocked to king Corny *s wake, for he was greatly 
beloved. 

There was, as Sheelah said, " plenty of cake^ and 
wine, and tea, and tobacco, and snuff— €very thing 
handsome as possible, and honourable to the deceased, 
who was always open-handed and open-hearted, and 
with open house too." 

His praises, from time to time, were heard, and 
then the common business of the country was talked 
of — ^and jesting and laughter went on — and all night 
there were tea-drinkings for the women, and punch 
for the men. Sheelah, who inwardly grieved most, 
went about incessantly through the crowd, serving 
all, seeing that none, especially them who came from 
a distance, should be neglected — and that none should 
have to complain afterwards, *' or to say that any 
thing at all was wanting or niggardly." Mrs. Betty, 
Sheelah's daughter, sat presiding at the tQa^\.'dK3\!&« 
.giving the keys to her mother wVien -w^nX.^* ^s»^» 
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never forgetting to ask for them again* Little Tommy 
took his cake^ and hid himself under the table^ close 
by his mother^ Mrs. Betty ; and could not be tempted 
oat but by Sheelah^ whom he followed, watching for 
her to go in to Mr. Harry : when the door opened^ he 
held by her gown^ and squeezed in under her arm — and 
when she brought Mr. Harry his meals, she would 
set the child up at the table with Idrnfor companyr^ 
and to tempt him to take something. 

Ormond had once pr(»nised his deceased friend, 
that if he was in the country when he died, he would 
put him into his coffin. He kept his promise. The 
diild hearing a noise, and knowing that Mr. Harry 
had gcme into the room, could not be kept out : the 
crowd had left that room, and the child looked at 
the bed with the curtains looped up with blacks and 
at the table at the foot of the bed, with the white 
doth spread over it, and the seven candlesticks placed 
upon it. But the coffin fixed his attention, and he 
threw himself upon it, clinging to it, and crying 
bitterly upon king Corny, his dear king Corny, to 
come back to him. 

It was all Sheelah could do to drag him awayi 
Ormond, who had always liked this boy, felt now 
more fond of him than ever, and resolved that he 
should never want a friend. 

" You are in the mind to attend the funeral, sir, 
I think you told me }" said Sheelah4 

*^ Certainly," replied Ormond. 

" Excuse me, then," said Sheelah, " if I mention 
•—for you can't know what to do 'without. There will 
be high mass, maybe you know, in the chapeL And 
as it's a great funeral, thirteen priests will be there, 
attending. And when the mass will be finished, it 
will be expected of you, as ^rst of kin considered^ 
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to walk up first with your offering — ^whatsoever you 
think fit, for the priests — and to lay it down on 
the altar ; and then each and all will follow, layii^ 
down their offerings, according as they can. I hope 
I'm not too bold or troublesome, sir." 

Ormond thanked her for her kindness^— and felt it 
was real kindness. He, consequently, did all that 
was expected from him handsomely. After the 
masses were over, the priests, who could not eat any 
thing before they said mass, had breakfast and dinner 
joined. Sheelah took care ^^ the clergy was well 
served." Then the priests — though it was not essential 
that all should go, did all, to Sheelah's satisfiaction, 
accompany the funeral the whole way, three long 
miles, to the burying-place of the O'Shanes ; a re- 
mote old abbey-ground, marked only by some scattered 
trees, and a few sloping grave-stones. King Comy's 
funeral was followed by an immense concourse of 
people, on horseback and on foot ; men, women, and 
children ; when they passed by the doors of cabins, a 
set of the women raised the funeral cry — ^npt a sav£^ 
howl, as is the custom in some parts of Ireland, but 
chanting a kind of ^neral cry, not without har- 
mony, simple and pathetic. Ormond was convinced, 
that in spite of all the festivity at the wake, which 
had so disgusted him, the poor people mourned sin- 
cerely for the friend they had lost. 

We forgot to mention that Dr. Cambray went to 
the Black Islands the day after O'Shane's death, and 
did all he could to prevail upon Ormond to go to his 
house while the wake was going on, and till the funeral 
should be over. But Ormond thought it right to . 
stay where he was, as none of the family were there, 
and there was no way in which he could «» ^\xw\s^ 
mark, as Sheelah said^ his res]fect fox \Xi^ dt^^^^ ^«^ 
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that it was all over^ he had at least the consolation of 
thinking that he had not shrunk from any thing that 
was, or that he conceived to be, his duty. Doctor 
Cambray was pleased with his conduct, and at every 
moment he could spare went to see him, doing all he 
.could to console him, by strengthening in Ormond's 
mind the feelings of religious submission to the mil 
of Heaven, and of pious hope and confidence. Or- 
mond had no time left him for the indulgence of 
sorrow — business pressed upon him. 

Cornelius O'Shane's will, which sir Ulick blamed 
Harry for not mentioning in the first letter, was 
found to be at his banker's in Dublin. All his pro- 
perty was left to his daughter, except the farm, 
which he had given to Ormond ; this was specially 
excepted, with legal care: also a legacy of five hun- 
dred pounds was left to Harry; a provision for little 
Tommy; a trifling bequest to sir Ulick, being his 
cousin*; and legacies to servants. Miss OTaley was 
appointed sole executrix — this gave great umbrage 
to sir Ulick O'Shane, and appeared extraordinary to 
many people ; but the will was in due form, and no- 
thing could be done against it, however much might 
be said. 

Miss O'Faley, without taking notice of any thing 
Ormond said of the money, which had been lodged 
in the bank, to pay for his commission, wrote as 
executrix to beg of him to do various business for 
her — all which he did ; and fresh letters came with 
new requests, inventories to be taken, things to be 
sent to Dublin, money to be received and paid, 
stewards* and agents* accounts to be settled, business 
of all kinds, in short, came pouring in — upon him, a 
young man unused to it, and with a mind peculiarly 
averse from it at this moment. But when he found 
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that he could be of service to any one belonging to 
his benefactor^ he felt bound in gratitude to exert 
himself to the utmost. These circumstances, how- 
ever disagreeable, had an excellent effect upon his 
character ; giving him habits of business which were 
ever afterwai'ds of use to him. It was remarkable 
that the only point in his letters, which had con- 
cerned his own affairs, still continued unanswered. 
Another circumstance hurt his feelings — instead of 
miss OTaley's writing to make her own requests^ 
Mr. Connal was soon deputed by mademoiselle to 
write for her. He spoke of the shock the ladies had 
felt, and the distressing circumstances in which they 
were ; all in commonplace phrases, which Ormond 
despised, and from which he could judge nothing of 
Dora's real feelings. 

" The marriage must, of course," Mr. Connal said, 
'' be put off for some time ; and as it would b« pain- 
ful to the ladies to return to Corny Castle, he had 
advised their staying in Dublin; and they and he 
feeling assured that, from Mr. Ormond's regard for 
the family, they might take the liberty of troubling 
him, they requested so and so, and the executrix 
begged he would see this settled and that settled :*' 
at last, with gradually forgotten apol(^es, falling 
very much into the style of a person writing to an 
humble friend or dependent, bound to consider re- 
quests as commands. 

Our young hero's pride was piqued on the one side 
as much as his gratitude was alive on the other. 

Sir Ulick O'Shane wrote to Harry that he was at 
this time peculiarly engaged with affairs of his ovra. ' 
He said, that as to the material point of the money 
lodged for the commission, he would sefc VV^a e^a- 
cutrix, and do what he could to \iav^ XXi'aX. ^feXXXft'^ % 

YOL. XJV. VL 
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but as to all lesser points^ sir Ulick said^ he really 
had not leisure to answer letters at present. He en- 
closed a note to Dr. Cambray^ whom he recommended 
it to his ward to consult^ and whose advice and assist- 
ance he now requested for him in pressing terms. 

In consequence of this direct application from the 
young gentleman's guardian^ Dr. Cambray felt him- 
self authorised and called upon to interfere^ where^ 
otherwise^ delicacy might have prevented him. It 
was fortunate for Ormond that he had Dr. Cambray's 
counsel to guide him^ or else he would^ in the first 
moments of feelings have yielded too much to the 
suggestions of both gratitude and pride. 

In the first impulse of generous pride^ Ormond 
wanted to give up the farm which his benefactor had 
loft him^ because he wished that no possible sus- 
picion ai interested motives having influenced his 
attachment to Cornelius O'Shane should exists espe- 
cially with Mr. Connal^ who^ as the husband of Dora^ 
would soon be the lord of all in the Black Islands. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Connal wrote to 
him, that the executrix, having no written order from 
the deceased to that effect, could not pay the five 
hundred pounds, lodged in the bank, for his com- 
mission, Ormond was on the point of flying out with 
intemperate indignation. " Was not his own word 
sufficient } was not the intention of his benefieictor 
apparent from the letters ? would not this justify any 
executor; any person of common sense or honour ?" 

Dr. Cambray, his experienced and placid coun- 
9ell(B-, brought all these sentiments to due measure, 
by mildly showing what was law and justice, and 
what was fit and proper in each case ; putting jealous 
honour, and romantic generosity, as they must be put, 
Qut of the question in business* 
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He prevented Ormond from embroiling himself 
with Connal about the legacy, and from giving up 
his farm. He persuaded him to decline having any 
thing to do with the affairs of the Black Islands. 

A proper agent was appointed, who saw Ormond'j 
accounts settled and signed, so that no blame or 
suspicion could rest upon him. 

" There seems no probability, Mr. Ormond," said 
Dr. Cambray, " of your commission being immediately 
purchased. Your guardian, sir Ulick O'Shane, will 
be detained some time longer, I understand, in Dublin. 
You are in a desolate situation here — ^you have now 
done all that you ought to do — leave these Black 
Islands, and come to Vicar's Vale : you will find 
there a cheerful family, and means of spending your 
time more agreeably, perhaps more profitably than 
you can have here. I am sensible that no new friends 
can supply to you the place of him you have lost ; 
but you will find pleasure, in the perception, that 
you have, by your own merit, attached to you one 
friend in me, who will do all in his power to soothe 
and serve you. WiU you trust yourself to me?" 
added he, smiling. " You have already found that 
I do not flatter. Will you come to us ? — The sooner 
the better— to-morrow, if you can." 

It scarcely need be said, that this invitation was 
most cordially accepted. Next day Ormond was to 
leave the Black Islands. Sheelah was in despair 
when she found he was going : the child hung upon 
him so that he could hardly get out of the house, till 
Moriarty promised to return for the boy, and carry 
him over in the boat often, to see Mr. Ormond. 
Moriarty would not stay in the islands himself, h^ 
said, after Harry went : he let the cabm ^^pA \i\xisfc 
tenement which O'Shane had giyen l[i\m> ^cu^l Nitv^ 
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rent was to be paid him by the agent. Ormond went, 
fbr the last time, that morning, to Ormond's Vale, to 
settle his own affairs there: he and Moriarty took 
an unusual path across this part of the island to the 
waterside, that they might avoid that which they 
had followed the last time they were out, on the day 
of Comy's death. They went, therefore, across a lone 
tract of heath-bog; where, for a considerable , time, 
they saw no living being. 

On this lx)g, of which Cornelius O'Shane had 
given Moriarty a share, the grateful poor, fellow had, 
the year before, amused himself with cutting in large 
letters of about a yard long the words 

'' LONG LIVE KING CORNY." 

He had sowed the letters with broom-seed in the 
spring, and had since forgotten ever to look at them ; 
but they were now green, and struck the eye. 

" Think then of this being all the trace that's left 
of him on the face of the earth !" said Moriarty. " I'm 
glad I did even that same." 

After crossing this lone bog, when they came to 
the waterside, they found a great crowd of people, 
seemingly all the inhabitants of the islands assembled 
there, waiting to take leave of master Harry; and 
each of them was cheered by a kind word and a 
look, before they would let him step into the boat. 

" Ay, go to the continent" said Sheelah, " ay, go 
to fifty continents, and in all Ireland you'll not find 
hearts warmer to you than those of the Black Islands, 
that knows you best from a child, master Harry, 
dear." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ormond was received with much kindness in Dr. 
Cambray's family, in which he felt himself at ease, 
and soon forgot that he was a stranger: his mind, 
however, was anxious about his situation, as he longed 
to get into active life. 

Every morning, when the post came in, he hoped 
there would be a letter for him with his commission ; 
and he was every morning regularly surprised and 
disappointed on finding that there was none. In the 
course of each ensuing day, however, he forgot his - 
disappointment, and said he believed he was happier 
where he was than he could be any where else. The 
regular morning question of '' Any letters for me ?" 
was at last answered by " Yes ; one franked by sir 
Ulick O' Shane." " Ah ! no commission — I feel no 
enclosure — single letter — no! double." Double or 
single, it was as follows : — 

" Dear Harry, 
At last I have seen the executrix and son-in-law, 
whom that great genius deceased, my well-beloved 
cousin in folly, king Corny, chose for himself. As 
to that thing, half mud, half tinsel, half Irish, half 
French, miss, or mademoiselle, O'Faley, that jointed 
doll is — ^all but the eyes, which move of themselves 
in a very extraordinary way — a mere puppet, pulled 
by wires in the hands of another. The master 
showman, fully as extraordinary in his own way as 
his puppet, kept, while I was by, as much as pos- 
sible behind the scenes. The hand and rulSle of the 
French petit-maitre, and the prompter's 'vq\q,^^\v«^- 
ever, were risible and audible enoxi^iox txi^% \sv^^^ 
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English^ I suppose it is no news to you to Hear 
that mademoiselle O'Faley is a fool^ and monsieur 
de Connal^ captain O'Connal, Black Connal, or by 
whatever other alias he is to be called, is properli/ a 
puppy. I am sorry, my dear boy, to tell you tiat 
the fool has let the rogue get hold of the five hun- 
dred pounds lodged in the bank — so no hopes of your 
commission for three months, or at the least two 
months, to come. My dear boy, your much-lamented 
friend and benefactor (is not that the style?) king 
Corny, who began, I think, by being, years ago, to 
your admiration, his own tailor, has ended, I fear, to 
your loss, by being his own lawyer : he has drawn 
his will so that any attorney could drive a coach and 
six through it — so ends ' every man his own lawyer/ 
Forgive me this laugh, Harry. By the by, you, my 
dear ward, will be of age in December, I think — then 
all my legal power of interference ceases. 

" Meantime, as I know you will be out of spirits 
when you read this, I have some comfort for you and 
myself, which I kept for a bonne-bouche — ^you will 
never more see lady O'Shane, nor I neither. Ar- 
ticles of separation — and I didn't trust myself to be 
my own lawyer — have been signed between us : so I 
shall see her ladyship sail for England this night— 
won't let any one have the pleasure of putting her on 
board but myself — I will see her safe off, and feel 
well assured nothing can tempt her to return — even 
to haunt me — or scold you. This was the business 
which detained me in Dublin — well worth while to 
give up a summer to secure for the rest of one's days 
liberty to lead a bachelor's merry life, which I mean to 
do at Castle Hermitage or elsewhere, now and from 
henceforth — ^miss Black in no ways, notwithstand- 
ing. Miss Blacky it is but justice to tell you, is now 
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convinced of my conjugal virtues, and admires my 
patience as much as she used to admire lady O'Shane's. 
She has been very useful to me in arranging my affairs 
in this separation — in consequence, I have procured a 
commission of the peace for a certain Mr. M'Crule, a 
man whom you may remember to have seen or heard 
at the bottom or comer of the table at Castle Her- 
mitage, one of the Cromwellians, a fellow with the 
true draw-down of the mouth, and who speaks, of 
snorts, through his nose. I have caused him, not 
without some difficulty, to ask miss Black to be his 
helpmate (Lord help him and forgive me !) ; and miss 
Black, preferring rather to stay in Ireland and be- 
come Mrs. M'Crule than to return to England and 
continue companion to lady O'Shane, hath consented 
(who can blame her?) to marry on the spur of the 
occasion — to-morrow — I giving her away — you may 
imagine with what satisfaction. What with mar* 
riages and separations, the business of the nation, my 
bank, my canal, and my coal-mines, you may guesA 
my hands have been full of business. Now, all for 
pleasure ! next week I hope to be down enjoying my - 
liberty at Castle Hermitage, where I shall be heartily 
glad to have my dear Harry again. Marcus in Eng- 
land still — the poor Annalys in great distress about 
the son, with whom, I fear, it is all over. No time 
for more. Measure my affection by the length of this, 
the longest epistle extant in my handwriting. 
My dear boy, yours ever, 

Ulick O'Shanb." 

The mixed and crossing emotions which this letter 
was calculated to excite having crossed, and mixed, 
and subsided a little, the predominating fe^\xa.% ^^^ 
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expressed by 6ur young hero with a sigh and this re- 
flection : " Two months at the least ! I must wait 
before I can have my commission — ^two months more 
ill idleness the fates have decreed/' 

" That last is a part of the decree that depends on 
yourself^ not on the fates. Two months you must 
wait, but why in idleness ?*' said Dr. Cambray. 

The kind and prudent doctor did not press the 
question — he was content with its being heard, know- 
ing that it would sink into the mind and produce its 
effect in due season. Accordingly, after some time, 
after Ormond had exhaled impatience, and exhausted 
invective, and submitted to necessity, he returned to 
reason with the doctor. One evening, when the doc- 
tor and his family had returned ft'om walking, and as 
the tea-um was just coming in bubbling and steam- 
ing, Ormond set to work at a comer of the table, at 
the doctor's elbow. 

" My dear doctor, suppose I was now to read over 
to you my list of books." 

" Suppose you were, and suppose I was to fall 
asleep," said the doctor. 

'* Not the least likely, sir, when you are to do any 
thing kind for a friend — may I say friend ?" 

" You may. Come, read on —I am not proof against 
flattery, even at my age — ^well, read away." 

Ormond began ; but at that moment there drove 
past the windows a travelling chariot and four. 

**Sir Ulick O'Shane, as I live!" cried Ormond, 
starting up. " I saw him — he nodded to me. Oh ! 
no, impossible — he said he would not come till next 
week— Where's his letter?^ — What's the date?— 
Could it mean this week ? — No, he says next week 
quite plainly — ^What can be the reason ?" 
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A- note for Mr. Ormond was brought in, which had 
been left by one of sir Ulick O'Shane's servants as 
they went by. 

'' My commission, after all," cried Harry. " I 
always knew, I always said, that sir Ulick was a good 
friend." 

" Has he purchased the commission ?" said Dr; 
Cambray. 

'^ He does not actually s^ so, but that must be 
what his note means," said Ormond. 

" Means ! but what does it say ? — May I see it ?" 

" It is written in such a hurry, and in pencil, 
you'll not be able to make it out." 

The doctor, however, read aloud — 

" If Mr. Harry Ormond will inquire at Castle 
Hermitage, he will hear of something to his ad-, 
vantage. U. O'Shane." 

^' Go off this minute," said Mrs. Cambray, '' and 
inquire at Castle Hermitage what Mr. Harry Ormond 
may hear to his advantage, and let us learn it as soon 
as possible." 

''Thank you, ma'am," said Harry; and ere the 
words were well uttered, a hundred steps were lost. 

With more than his usual cordiality, sir Ulick 
O'Shane received him, came out into the hall to meet 
his dear Harry, his own dear boy, to welcome him 
again to Castle Hermitage. 

'' We did not expect you, sir, till next week — this 
is a most agreeable surprise. Did not you say " 

*' No matter what I said — you see what I have 
done," interrupted sir Ulick ; '' and now I must in- 
troduce you to a niece of mine, whom you have never 
yet seen — lady Norton, a charming, well-bred, plea- 
sant little widow, whose husband died, l\ie\dV5 ^vst 
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her and me^ just when they had run out all their 
large fortune. She is delighted to come to me^ and 
is just the thing to do the honours of Castle Her- 
mitage — used to the style ; but observe, though she 
is to rule my roast and my boiled, she is not to rule 
me or my friends — that is a preliminary, and a spe- 
cial clause for Harry Ormond's being a privileged 
ami de la maison. Now, my dear fellow, you under- 
stand how the land lies ; and depend upon it, you'll 
like her, and find her every way of great advantage 
to you," 

So, thought Harry, is this all the advantage I am 
to hear of? 

Sir Ulick led on to the drawing-room, and pre- 
sented him to a ^hionable-looking lady, neither 
young nor old, nothing in any respect remarkable. 

" Lady Norton, Harry Ormond — Harry Ormond, 
my niece, lady Norton, who will make this house as 
pleasant to you, and to me, and to all my friends, as it 
has been unpleasant ever since — in short, ever since 
you were out of it, Harry." 

Lady Norton, with gracious smile and well-bred 
courtesy, received Harry in a manner that promised 
the performance of all for which sir Ulick had engaged. 
Tea came ; and the conversation went on chiefly be- 
tween sir Ulick and lady Norton on their own affairs, 
about invitations and engagements they had made^ 
before they left Dublin, vdth various persons who 
were coming down to Castle Hermitage. Sir Ulick 
asked, " When are the Brudenells to come to us, my 
dear ? — ^Did you settle with the Lascelles ? — and lady 
Louisa, she must be here with the vice-regal party — 
arrange that, my dear." 

Lady Norton had settled every thing; she took 
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out an elegant memorandum-book^ and read the ar- 
rangements to sir Ulick. Between whiles, sir Ulick 
turned to him and noted the claims of these persons 
to distinction, and as several ladies were named, 
exclaimed, '' Charming woman! — Delightful little 
creature! — The Darrells; Harry, you'll like the 
Darrells too! — The Lardners, all clever, pleasant, 
and odd, will entertain you amazingly, Harry ! — But 
lady Millicent is the woman — nothing at all has been 
seen in this country like her — most fascinating! — 
Harry, take care of your heart." 

Then, as to the men — this man was clever — ^and 
the other was quite a hero — and the next the plea- 
santest fellow — and the best sportsman — and there 
were men of political eminence — men who had di- 
stinguished themselves on different occasions by cele- 
lM*ated speeches — and particularly promising rising 
young men, with whom he must make Ormond 
intimately acquainted. * Now sir Ulick closed lady 
Norton's book, and taking it from her hand, said, 
'^ I am tiring you, my dear — that's enough for to- 
night — we'll settle all the rest to-morrow : you must 
be tired after your journey — I whirled you down 
without mercy — you look fatigued and sleepy." 

Lady Norton said, ^^ Indeed, she believed she was 
a little tired, and rather sleepy." 

Her uncle begged she would not sit up longer from 
compliment ; accordingly, apologizing to Mr. Ormond, 
and " really much fatigued," she retired. Sir Ulick 
walked up and down the room, meditating for some 
moments, while Harry renewed his intimacy with 
an old dog, who, at every pause in the conversation, 
jumping up on him, and squealing with delight, had 
claimed his notice. 
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" Well, my boy," exclaimed sir Ulick, stopping 
short, " aren't you a most extraordinary fellow? 
Pray did you get my note ?" 

" Cert8dnly,sir, and came instantly in consequence." 

" And yet you have never inquired what it is that 
you might hear to your advantage." 

^' I — I thought I had heard it, sir." 

" Heard it, sir !" repeated sir Ulick : " what can 
you mean ?" 

" Simply, sir, that I thought the advantage you 
alluded to was the introduction you did me just now 
the fevour to give me to lady Norton ; you said, her 
being here would be a great advantage to me, and 
that led me to conclude " 

" Well, well ! you were always a simple good 
fellow — confiding in my friendship — continue the 
same — you will, I am confident. But had you no 
other thought ?" 

'' I had," said Harry, " when first I read your 
note, I had, I own, another thought." 

" And what might it be ?" 

" I thought of my commission, sir." ■ 

" What of your commission ?" 

" That you had procured it for me, sir." 

'* Since you ask me, I tell you honestly, that if it 
had been for your interest, I would have purchased 
that commission long ago ; but there is a little secret, 
a political secret, which I could not tell you before 
-^those who are behind the scenes cannot always 
speak — I may tell it to you now confidentially, but 
you must not repeat it, especially from me — that 
peace is likely to continue ; so the army is out of the 
question." 

" Well, sir, if that be the case — you know best." 
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^' I do— it is, trust me ; and as things have turned 
out — though I could not possibly foresee what has 
happened — every thing is for the best : I have come 
express from town to tell you news that will surprise 
you beyond measure." 

'^ What can you mean, sir ?*' 

'^ Simply, sir, that you are possessed, or soon will 

be possessed of But come, sit down quietly, and 

in good earnest let me explain to you. You know 
your father's second wife, the Indian woman, the 
governor's mahogany-coloured daughter — she had a 
prodigious fortune, which my poor friend, your father, 
chose, when dying, to settle upon her, and her Indian 
son ; leaving you nothing but what he could not take 
from you — the little paternal estate of three hundred 
pounds a year. Well, it has pleased Heaven to take 
your mahogany-coloured step-mother and your Indian 
brother out of this world ; both carried off within a 
few days of each other by a fever of the country—* 
much regretted, I dare say, in the Bombay Gazette, 
by all who knew them. 

'^ But as neither you nor I had that honour, we 
are not, upon this occasion, called upon for any 
hypocrisy, further than a black coat, which I have 
ordered for you at my tailor's. Have also noted and 
answered, in cmiformitt/, the agent's letter of 26th 
July, received yesterday, containing the melancholy 
intelligence : further, replied to that part of his last, 
which requested to know how and where to transmit 
the property, or eighty thousand pounds sterling, 
which, on the Indian mother and brother's demise, 
fells, by the will of the late captain Ormond, to his 
European son, Harry Ormond, esq. now under the 
guardianship of sir UUck O'Shane, Castk R«rEMX"i!»^* 
kdand." 
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Ab he spoke, sir Ulick produced the agent's letter, 
and put it into his ward's hand, pointing to the 
'' useful passages." Harry, glancing his eye over 
them, understood just enough to be convinced that 
sir Ulick was in earnest, and that he was really heir 
to a very considerable property. 

" Well ! Harry Ormond, esq." pursued sir Ulick, 
*' was*! wrong when I told you that if you would 
inquire at Castle Hermitage you would hear of some- 
thing to your advantage?" 

" I hope in Heaven," said Ormond, '^ and pray to 
Heaven, that it may be to my advantage! — I hope 
neither my head nor my heart may be turned by 
sudden prosperity." 

'^ Your heart — Oh \ I'll answer for your heart, my 
noble fellow," said sir Ulick ; " but I own you sur- 
prise me by the coolness of head you show." 

*^ If you'll excuse me," said Ormond, " I must 
run this minute to tell Dr. Cambray and all my 
friends at Vicar's Vale." 

'' Certainly — quite right," said sir Ulick — " I won't 
detain you a moment," said he — but he still held him 
fast. '' I let you go to-night, but you must come to 
me to-morrow." 

*' Oh ! sir, certainly." 

'* And you will bid adieu to Vicar's Vale, and 
take up your quarters at Castle Hermitage, with 
your old guardian." 

*' Thank you, sir— delightful ! But I need not bid 
adieu to Vicar's Vale — they are so near, I shall see 
them every day." 

** Of course," said sir Ulick, biting his lip ; " bui 
I was thinking of something. 

'* Pray," continued sir Ulick, " do you like a 
^g> a curricle^ or a phaeton best^ or what triage 
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will you have? there is Tom Darrell*8 in London 
now, who can bring it over for you. Well, we can 
settle that to-morrow." 

" If you please — thank you, kind sir Ulick — ^how 
can you think so quickly of every thing ?** 

" Horses, too^let me see," said sir Ulick, drawing 
Harry back to the fireplace — '' Ay, George Beirne 
is a judge of horses — he can choose for you, unless 
you like to choose for yourself. What colour— black 
or bay?" 

" I declare, sir, I don't know yet — my poor head 
is in such a state — and the horses happen not to be 
uppermost." 

" I protest, Harry, you perfectly astonish me, by 
the sedateness of your mind and manner. You are 
certainly wonderfully formed and improved since I 
saw you last — but, how ! in the name of wonder, in 
the Black Islands, how I cannot conceive," said sir 
Ulick. 

'* As to sedatene>ss, you know, sir, since I saw you 
last, I may well be sobered a little, for I have suf- 
fered — not a little," said Harry. 

^' Suffered ! how ?" said sir Ulick, leaning his arm 
on the mantel-piece opposite to him, and listening 
with an air of sympathy — " suffered ! I was not 
aware " 

" You know, sir, I have lost an excellent friend." 

^^ Poor Corny — ay, my poor cousin, as far as he 
could, I am sure, he wished to be a friend to you." 

" He wished to be, and wasy' said Ormond. 

'^ It would have been better for him and his 
daughter too," resumed sir Ulick, " if he had chosen 
you for his son-in-law instead of the coxcomb to whom 
Dora is going to be married: yet I owu, «& -^wa 
guardian, I am well pleased that Dot«i, t\iou^ «^ n^t^ 
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pretty girl, is out of your way — you must look liigli» 
— ^she was no match for you." 

'' I am perfectly sensible, sir, that we should never 
have been happy together." 

'^ You are a very sensible young man, Ormond— 
you make me admire yo», seriously — I -always fore- 
saw what yo» would be. Ah ! if Marcus — but we'll 
not talk of .that now. Terribly dissipated — has spent 
an immensity of money already — but still, when he 
speaks in parliament, he will make a figure. But, 
good b'ye, good night ; I see you are in a hurry to get 
away from me." .» * . 

*' From you I Oh! bo, sir, you cannot think me 
so ungrateful. I have not expressed, because IJiave 
not words — when I feel much, I never can say any 
thijig ; yet believe me, sir, I do fieel your Idndness, 
and all the warm, fatherly interest you have this 
night shown that you have for me :-r-4)ut I am in a 
hurry to tell my good friends the Cambrays, "who I 
know are impatient for my return, and I fear I am 
keeping them up beyond their usual hear." 

" Not at all — besides — good heavens J can't they 
sit up a quarter of an hour, if they are so much in- 
terested? — Stay, you really huJry jny slow wits-— 
one thing more { had to say — pray,.4nay I ask to 
which of the miss Cambrays is it^ that yotir- are so 
impatient to impart your good fortuaei'V r ^ 

" To both, sir," said Ormond— '^equalljr.". 

" Both ! — you unconscionable dog, pol^rpony is not 
permitted in these countries — Both !— jio, try again 
for a better answer, though that was no bad one at 
the first blush." 

^' I have no other answer to give than tMe plain 
truth, sir : I am thinking neither of polygamy nor 
even of marriage at present. These young ladies, are 
+ 
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both very amiable^ very bandBomie; and very agree- 
able ; bat, in short, we are not thinking of one another 
—^indeed I believe they are engi^ed." 

^^ Engaged I — Oh ! then you have thought about 
ibeae young ladies enough to find that out. Well, 
this saves your gallantry-«-good night." 

Sir Ulick had this evening taken a vast deal of 
superfluous pains to sound a mind, which lay open - 
before him, dear to the very bottom ; but because it 
was so clear, he could not believe that he saw the 
bottom. He did not much like Dr. Cambray — ^father 
Jos was right there. Dr. Cambray was one of those 
simple characters which puzzled sir Ulick — ^the idea 
of these miss Cambrays, of the possibility of his ward's 
having formed an attachment that might interfere 
with his views — disturbed sir Ulick's rest this night. 
His first operation in the momibg was to walk down 
unexpectedly early to Vicar's Vale. He found Or- 
mond with Dr. Cambray, very busy, examining a plan 
which the doctor had sketched for a new cottage for 
Moriarty — a mason was standing by, talking of sand, 
lime, and stones. " But the young ladies, where are 
they ?" sir Ulick asked. 

Ormond did not know. Mrs. Cambray, who was 
quietly reading, said she supposed they were in their 
gardens ; and not in .the least suspecting six Ulick's 
suspicions, she was glad to see him, and gave credit 
to his neighbourly good-wiU for the earliness of this 
visit, without waiting even for the doctor to pay hii 
respects first; as he intended to do at Castle Her- 
mitage. 

'' Oh ! as to that," sir Ulick said, " he did not in- 
tend to live on terms of ceremony with Dr. Cambray 
—he was impatient to take the first oppoxtMxcA.^ ^1 
thanking the doctor for bis attentions .Xo \i\^ -w^c^i* ^ 

VOL. xzr. ^ 
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. Sir Ulick's quick eye saw on the table in Hamy's 
handwriting the list of books to be read. He took it 
up, looked it over, and with a smile adfied^ " Any 
thoughts of the church, Harry ?" 

" No, sir — ^it would be rather late for me to think of 
the church — I should never prepare myself properly.'* 

" Besides/' said sir Uiick, " I have no living in my 
gift ; but if/' contiuned he, in a tone of irony, '^ if, as 
I should opine ^om the list I hold in my hand, you 
look to a college living, my boy — ^if you are bent upon 
reading for a fellowship — I don't doubt but with JOr. 
Cambray's assistance, and with some grinder and 
crammer, we might get you cleverly through all the 
college examinations. And, doctor, if he did not, in 
going through some of the college courses, die of a 
logical indigestion, or a classical fever, or a metaphy- 
sical lethargy, he might shine in the dignity of Trin. 
Coll. Dub., and, mad Mathesis inspiring, might teach 
eternally how the line A B is equal to the line C D 
—-or why poor X Y Z are unknown quantities. Ah ! 
my dear , boy, think of the pleasure, the glory of 
lecturing chusses of ignoramuses, and dunces yet un- 
born r 

Harry, no way disconcerted, laughed good-hu- 
mouredly with his guardian, and replied, '' At pre- 
sent, sir, my ambition reaches no farther than to 
escape myself from the class of dunces and ignora- 
muses. I am conscious that at present I am very 
deficient." 

- ^' In what, my dear boy ? — To make your com- 
|)laint English, you must say deficient in some thing 
or other — 'tis an Iricism to say in general that you 
are veri/ deficient" 

^^ There is one of my particular deficiencies then 
jou see^ sir — I am deficient in English." 
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" You are not deficient in temper, I am sure/' 
said sir Ulick : " come, come, you may be tolerably 
well contented with yourself." 

" Ignorant as I am ! — No," said Ormond, " I will 
never sit down content in ignorance. Now that I 
have the fortune of a gentleman, it would be so much 
the more conspicuous, more scanddous — now that I 
have every way the means, I will, by the blessing of 
Heaven, and with the help of kind friends, make 
myself something more and something better than 
I am." 

''Gad! you are a fine fellow, Harry Ormond," 
cried sir Ulick : " I remember having once, at your 
age, sjach feelings and notions myself." 

" Very unlike the first thoughts and feelings many 
young men would have on coming into unexpected 
possession of a fortune," said Dr. Cambray. 

" Tnie," said sir Ulick, " and we must keep his 
counsel, that he may not be dubbed a quiz — not a 
word of this sort, Harry, for the Darrells, the Lard- 
ners, or the Dartfords." 

" I don't care whether they dub me a quiz or not," 
said Harry, hastily : " what are Darrells, Lardners, 
or Dartfords to me ?" 

" They are something to we," said sir Ulick. 

'' Oh ! I beg pardon, sir — I didn't know that — that 
makes it quite another afifair." 

'' And Harry, as you are to meet these young men, 
I thought it wdl to try how you could bear to be 
laughed at^— I have tried you in this very conversa- 
tion, and found you, to my infinite satisfaction, ridi- 
cule proof^hetter than even bullet proof— much 
better. No danger that a young man of spirit should 
be bullied out of his opinion and princiigl«^,\i\3X ^«aX* 
ilanger that he might be laughed out. o£ t\vesx\— Vw^V 
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rejoice^ ihy deai^ ward> to see that you arc safe ftom 
this peril." ' 

Benevolent pleasure sh6ne in Dr. Gambt^y's coun- 
tenance, when he heard sir Ulick speak in this 
manner. - ' ^ ' 

" You will dine with us. Dr. Cambray ?" said sir 
Ulick. '^ Harry, you will not forget Castte Her« 
mitage?" • 

"f ^ Forget Castle Hermitage ! as if I could, where I 
«pent my happy childhood — that paradise, as it seeified 
to me the first time — ^when, a poor little orphjiri boy, 
I was brought from my smoky cabin. I remember 
the day as well as if it was this moment — when you 
took me by the hand, and led me in, and I clung to 
you." 

" Cling to me still ! ding to me ever," interrupted 
sir Ulick, " and I will never fail you — no, never" 
repeated he, grasping Harry's hand, and looking upon 
him with an emotion of affection, strongly felt, and 
therefore ^ongly expressed. 

" To be sure I will," said Harry. 

"'•^And I hope," added sir Ulick, recovering the 
gaiety of his tone, ^^ that at Castle Hermitage a para- 
dise will open for your youth as it opened for your 
childhood." - 

Mrs. Cambray put in a word of hope Mid fear about 
Vifiar's Vale. To which Ormond answered, " Never 
fear, Mrs. Cambray — ^trust me— I know my own in- 
terest too well.** 

Sir Ulick turning again as he wias leaving the 
room, said with an air of frank liberality, '' We'll 
settle that at once — we'll divide Harry between us— 
or we'll divide his day thus: the mornings I leave 
you to your friends and studies for an hour or two 
-Han^y, in this Vale of Eden — ^the rest of the day we 
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must have you— inen aiid tpoks best mixed — see 
Baoou^ and see every clever man, that ever wrote or 
spoke. So here/' added sir Ulidk« pointing to a map 
of his^ry, which Jay on the table, *^ you will have 
The Stream of Time, and with us Le Courant du 
Jour" i 

Sir Ulick departed. During the whole of this con-» 
vwation, and of that of the preceding night, while 
be ^emed to be talking at random of indifferent 
Ihings^ unconnected and of ^opposite sorts^ he had 
carefully attended to one object. Going round t^ 
whole circle of buman mptiv^s^— love^ ambition, in- 
terest^ ease, pleasure, he had viade accurate observa- 
tions on his vtrard's mind; and reversing the order, 
he went round another way, and repeated and cor- 
rected his observations. The points he had strongly 
notedv ffvr. pradical use were, that for retaining in- 
fluence, over his'ward^ he must depend not upon in- 
.terested niotives of any kind, nor upon the force of 
authority or precedent, nor. yet on, the p^wer of ridi- 
cule, but principally upon feelings of honour^ gra- 
titude^ and. generosity. Harry now no longer/crossed 
any oi hi^ projects, but was become himself the means 
of ^carrying many into execution^ .. The plan of a match 
for Marcus with miss Annaly was entirely^.at ^n end; 
That jomjig l9(iy had given Oj-H/^dde/ii i^eljasa^^ and 
some cirq^pst^ces, whicfi we/Qannojt,here^'i^]^p to 
explain,. ren4€^ed Marcus , and. J|4^(f§tJ^Qr ^^ ipder 
that disappointment. No jealousy or|pp];^pe1iition ex- 
isting, thei^fpure, auy loi^r )i)el^^en.^J|ip:spn and ^ 
ward, sii?,HJlijdffs .fiffe^rtipn fq]p OmmA u^pmed in 
^ill ,tide;,(^Qrjdj[d.. he. reproach Jyij^s^fjJ^^ }^^^% 
banishe4,E(^y frpptQast^e^J^i^j^Jtafigj^flyftjriaving 
formerly ijiegl^tcj^, |Lpd a,(^t %gQt^% ^for two 
JDK three years* Sir U^-^k tbe m!^\^x W^^^ ^ 
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easily as he had laid it down — he now looked on 
Harry not as the youth whom he had deserted^ but as 
the orphan boy whom he had cherished in adversity^ 
and whom he had a consequent right to produce and 
patronize in prosperity. Beyond^ or beneath all this, 
there was another reason why sir Ulick took so much 
pains^ and felt so much anxiety to establish his in- 
fluence over his ward. This reason cannot yet be 
mentioned — ^he had hardly revealed it to himself — ^it 
was deep down in his soul — to be or not to be— «s 
circumstances^ time^ and the hour should decide. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

After having lived so long in retirement^ our 
.young hero^ when he was to go into company again;, 
had many fears that his manners would appear rustic 
and unfeshioned. With all these apprehensicms as 
to his manners^ there was mixed a large proportion of 
pride of character, which tended rather to increase 
than to diminish his apparent timidity. He dreaded 
that people would value him, or think that he valued 
himself, for his newly acquired fortune, instead oihiB 
good qualities : he feared that he should be flattered ; 
and he feared that he should like flattery. In th^ 
midst of all these varicms and contradict(»y SLppre- 
hensions, he would perhaps have been awkward and 
miserable, had he been introduced into society by one 
who had less knowledge of the world, or less know- 
ledge of the human heart, than sir Ulick O'Shane 
possessed. Sir Ulick treated him as if he had always 
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lived in good company. Without presupposing any 
ignorance^ he at the same time took care to warn him 
of any.etiquette^ or modem fashion^ so that no one 
should perceive the warning but themselves. I& 
neither offended Ormond's pride by seeming to patron 
mze or produce him, nor did he let his timidity sufiei 
from uncertainty or neglect. Ormond's fortune was 
];iever adverted to^ in any way that couldiiurt his de- 
sire to be valued for his own sake ; but he was made 
to. feel that it was a part^ and a very agreeable part^ 
of his personal merit. Managed in this kind and 
skilful manner^ he became perfectly at ease and happy. 
His spirits rose, and he enjoyed every thing with the 
warmth of youths and with the enthusiasm of his na- 
tural character. 

The first evening that ^* the earthly paradise" of 
Castle Hermitage re-opened upon his view, he was 
presented to all the well-dressed, well-bred belles^ 
Black, brown, and fair for the first hour appeared to 
him all beautiful. His guardian standing apart, and 
seeming to listen to a castle secretary, who was whis- 
pering to him of state affairs, observed all that was 
passing. 

Contrary to his guardian's expectations, however^ 
Ormond was the next morning faithful to his resolu- 
tion, and did not appear among the angels at the 
breakfastetaWe at Castle Hermitage. " It won't last 
a good wieek," said sir Ulick to himself. But that 
good week and the next it lasted. Harry's studies, 
to be sure, were sometimes interrupted by floating 
visions of the miss Darrells, Dartfords, and Lardners. 
He every now and then sung bits of their songs, re- 
peated their bon-mots, and from time to time laying 
down his book, started up and practised o^^^^^ 
tteps, to refresh himself> and mcxeaa& \ia& vdsXfiso^'c^ 
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His representations of ^ h« sawSBnd heard at Castle 
Hermitage^ and his frank and natural description of 
the impression that every thingiand every body made 
upon him^ were amusing and interesting to his friends 
at Vicar's Vale. It was not by satire that heamused 
them^ but by simplicity mixed with humour and good 
sense — good sense sometimes half openMg his eyes^ 
and humour describing what he saw with- those eyes^ 
half t)pen^ half shut. 

" Pray^what sort of people ai^ the Darrells and 
Dartfbrds?" said Mrs. Cambray. 

*' Oh 1 delightful — ^the girls especially— Hsing like 
angels." 

^ Well^ the ladies I know are all angek with yotf 
at pres^it — that you have told us several times.** 

^' It*s really true, I believe-^at least as fsr as I can 
see : but you know I have not had time to see &rther 
than the outside yet.'' 

" The gentlemen^. however-^I suppose you have 
seen the inside of some of them ?" 

/^ Certainly-^those who have any thing inside of 
them^^Dartford« for instance." 

*^ Well> Mr. Daxtford^ he is the man sir Ulick sai4 
was so blever.^ 

' '* Very d^er-i-he is — I suppose^ though I don't 
really recollect anything remarkable that I have heard 
him say. But the wit must be in himr— and he lets 
out a good deal of his opinions— of his opinion of 
himself a little too much. But he is much ad- 
mired." 

'' And Mr. Darrell— what of him ?" 
. i< Yery fashionable. But iildeed all I know about 
him is^ that his dress is quite the thing, and that he 
knows more about dishes and cook^ than I could have 
4oiR)mei any man upon earth of his age could kuow 
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■«— but they say it's the fashion — he is very fashionable^ 
I hear." » 

'^ But is he conceited ?" 

'^ Why, I do not know — his manner might appear 
a little conceited— but in reality he must be wonder- 
fully humble— for he certainly values his horses £ax 
above himself— and then he is quite content if his 
boot-tops are admired. By the by, there is a famous 
invaluable receipt he has for polishing* those boot^ 
tops, which is to make quite another man of me — ^if 
I don*t forget to put him in mind about it." 

"AndMr. Lardner?" \ 

" Oh ! a pleasant young man — ^has so many goad 
itongs, and good stories, and is so good-natured in re- 
peating them. But I hope people won't make him 
repeat them too often, for I can conceive one might 
be tired — in time." 

During the course of the first thrde weeks, Harry 
was three times in imminent danger of jBedling in love 
— ^tirst, with the beautiful, and beautifully dressed^ 
miss Darrell, who danced> sung, played, rode, did 
every thing charmingly, and was universally admired. 
She was rtoarkably good-humoured, even when some 
of her companions were rather cross. Miss Darrell 
reigned queen of the day, and queen of the ball, for 
three days and three nights, unrivalled in our young 
hero's eyes; but on the fourth night, Ormond chancing 
to praise the fine shape of one of her very dear friends^ 
miss Darrell whispered, " She owes that fine shape 
to a finely padded corset. Oh ! I am dear of what I 
tell you — she is my intimate friend." 

From that moment Ormond was cured of all desire 
to be the intimate friend of this fair lady. The se- 
cond peerless damsel, whose praises he sounded 1^ 
Pr« Cambray between the fits oi xeadoi^^^^iAidL^i^^^ 
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Cicero^ was miss Eliza Darrell, the youngest of tlie 
three sisters: she was not yet come out, though in 
the mean time allowed to appear at Castle Her- 
mitage; and she was so naive, and so timid> and so 
very bashful^ that sir Ulick was forced always ta 
luring her into the room leaning on his arm; — she 
could really hardly walk into a room — and if any 
body looked at her, she was so much distressed — and 
there were such pretty confusions* and retreatings^ 
and such^ manoeuvring to get to the side-table every 
day^ and ^^ sir Ulick so terribly determined it should 
not be." It was all naturally acted^ and by a young 
pretty actress. Ormonde used only to the gross affecta- 
tion of Dora^ did not suspect that there was any 
affectation in the case. He pitied her so much^ that 
sir Ulick was certain '^ love was in the next d^ree." 
Of this the young lady herself was still more secure; 
and in her security she forgot some of her graceful 
tUuidity. It happened that^ in standing up for country 
dances one nighty some dispute about precedency oc- 
curred. Miss Eliza Darrdil was the honourable miss 
Eliza DarreU; and some young lady, who was not 
honourable^ in contempt^ defiance^ neglect^ or igno^ 
tancej stood above her. The timid Eliza remonstrated 
in no very gentle voice> and the colour came into her 
&ce — '^ tiie eloquent blood spoke" too plainly. She ! 
-^the gentle Eliza ! — ^pushed for her place^ and with 
her honourable elbows made way for herself; for what 
will not even well-bred belles do in a crowd ? Un- 
fortunately> well-bred beaux are bound to support 
them. Ormond was on the point of being drawn 
into a quarrel with the partner of the offending party, 
when sir Ulick appearing in the midst, and not seem- 
ing to know that any thing was going wrong, broke 
up the intended set of country dances^ by insisting 
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upon it that the miss Darrells had promised him a 
quadrille^ and that they must dance it then^ as there 
was but Just time before supper. Harry, who had 
seen how little his safety was in the eye of the gentle 
Eliza, in comparison with the most trifling point of 
her offended pride, was determined in future no^ to 
expose himself to similar danger. 

The next young lady who took his fancy was of 
ooiu-se as unlike the last as possible: she was one 
of the remarkably pleasant, sprightly, clever, most 
agreeable miss Lardners. She did not interest him 
much, but she amused him exceedingly. Her sister 
had one day said to her, " Anne, you can't be pretty, 
80 you had better be odd." Anne took the advii^ 
set up for being odd, and succeeded. She was a mimic, 
a wit, and very satirical; and as long as the satire 
touched only those for whom he did not care, Ormond 
was extremely diverted. He did not think it quite 
feminine or amiable, but still it was entertaining'; 
there was also something flattering in being exempted 
from this general reprobation and ridicule. Miss 
Lardner was intolerant of all insipid people— ;^^4[, 
as she called them. How far Ormond might have 
been drawn on by this laughing, talking, satirical, 
flattering wit, there is no saying ; but luckily they 
fell out one evening about old lady Annaly. Miss 
Lardner was not aware that Ormond knew, much 
less could she have conceived that he liked, her lady- 
ship. Miss Lardner was mimicking her, for the 
amusement of a set of young ladies who were standi 
ing round the fire after dinner, when Harry Ormond 
came in : he was not quite as much diverted as she 
expected. 

'^ Mr. Ormond does not know the original — ^tK<^ 
oiipy is lost upon him," said icaaa lj»x^«t % ** «»^ 
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happj it is for yon," contimicd she, turning to bim, 
•* tliat jaa, do not know ber, for lady Annaly is as 
stiff and tiresome an original as erer was seen or 
beard of; — and the worst of it i^^e is an original 
witboat originality." 

^hadj Annaly!" cried Oibumd, with surprise, 
" sorely not the lady Amialy I know." 

^ There's but one that I know of— Heaven forbid 
that there were two ! But I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Qmumd, if she is a friend of yours— I humbly b^ 
your forgiveness — I did not know your taste was so 
very good! — ^Lady Annaly is a fine old lady, certainly 
—Tartly respectable; and I so £u agree with Mr. 
Ormond, that of the two paragons, mother and 
daught^, I prefer the mother. Paragons in their 
teens are insufferable':— patterns of perfection are 
good fer nothing in. society, except to \k torn to 



Miss Lardner pursued this diversion of tearing 
them to pieces^ still fliittering herself that bar >present 
wit and drollery would prevail with Ormonde •as she 
bad found it prevail with most people against am ab» 
sent friend. Biut Ormond thought' upon this otoi- 
sion she showed more flippancy tbait wit, anditaotc 
111-natuze than humour. He was shocked at the 
want of feeling and reverence for age with which she; 
a young girl just entering into the world, spoke of ^ 
person of lady Annaly's years «nd high charaoter. ^ In 
the heat of attack, and in her eagetness to carry ber 
point against the Annalys, the young lad^.mccording 
to custom, proceeded from sarcasm to^scandali Every 
m.natured report she bad ever heard againstany of 
the ^y she now repeated with exaggeration and 
asseverations— vehemeiit in proportion .to the weak- 
ness of. proof. She asserted that kdy Annaly, with 
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all her higli character, was very hard-hearted to spome 
pf her nearest ^EOhily connexions. Sweet lady MiUi- 
cent!-*^Oh! how Wbarously she used her! — Miss 
Annaly too she attacked, a6 a cohl-blooded jUti If 
the truth must be told, she had actually broken the 
heart of a young nobleman, who was fool enough to 
be taken in by her sort of manner — and the son, the 
famous sir Herbert' Annaly ! be was an absolute 
miser : miss Lardner dedared that she kncT^ from 
the best authority most shameful instanced of his 
shabbiness. ^i /: 

The instances were stated, but Ovmond could not 
belieY0 these stories; and what wds more, he began 
to doubt the good £Edth of the person by whom they 
were related. He suspected that she uttered these 
slanders knowing them to be false. 

Miss Lardner observing that Ormond made no 
further defence, but now stood silent, and ^^dth down- 
cast eyes, flattered herself that she had completely 
triumphed. Changing the subject, she would have 
resumed with him her ^Eimiliar, playful tone ; but all 
chance of her ever triumphing over Ormondes head 
or heart was now at an end : so finished the thir4 of 
his three weeks' fancies. Such evanescent fancier 
would notihave been worth mentioning, but for the 
effect produced on.his mind ; though they left scarcely 
any individual traces, they made a general and useful 
impression. 'They produced a permanent contempt 
for scandal, ^hat cemmoti vice of idle ^ society. He 
determined 'to guard against it cautiously himself; 
and ever after, when he saw a disposition to It in any 
woman, however highly-bJred, highly-accompli^e^ 
or highly-gifted, he considered her as a person of 
mean mind, with whom he could never form an^ c«c^<- 
nexion of friendship or love. 
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The Lardners^ Darrells^ Dartfords^ vanished^ and 
new figures were to appear in the magic lantern of 
Castle Hermitage. Sir Ulick thought a few pre- 
liminary observations necessary to his ward. His 
opinion of Ormond's capacity and steadiness had 
considerably diminished^ in consequence of Harry's 
various mistakes of character^ and sudden changes of 
opinion ; for sir Ulick^ with all his abilities^ did not 
discriminate between want of understanding and want 
of practice. Besides^ he did not see the whole : he 
saw the outward boyish folly — ^he did not see the in- 
ward manly sense; he judged Ormond by a false 
^tandard^ by comparison with the young men of the 
world of his own age. He knew that none of these^ 
even of moderate capacity, could have been three 
(imes in three weeks so near being taken iw— not one 
would have made the sort of blunders, much less 
would any one, having made tliem, have acknow- 
ledged them as frankly as Ormond did. It was this 
imprudent candour which lowered him most in his 
guardian's estimation. From not having lived in 
society, Harry was not aware of the signs and tokens 
of folly or wisdom by which the world judge ; the 
opinion of the bystanders had not habitual power 
over him. While the worldly young men guarded 
themselves with circumspect self-love against every 
external appearance of folly, Harry was completely 
unguarded: they lived cheaply upon borrowed wis- 
dom; he profited dearly, but permanently, by his 
own experience. ^ 

" My dear boy," said sir Ulick, '' are you aware 
that his excellency the lord-lieutenant is coming ta 
Castle Hermitage to-morrow ?" 

'^ Yes, sir ; so I heard you say," replied Harry. 
" What sort of a man is he ?" 
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'' Man !" repeated sir Ulick, smiling. '' In the 
first place^ he is a very great man, and may be of 
great service to you." 

" How so, sir ? I don't want any thing from him. 
Now I have a good fortune of my own, what can I 
want from any man — or if I must not say man, any 
great man ?" 

'' My dear Harry, though a man's fortune is good, 
it may be better for pushing it." 

" And worse, may it not, sir ? Did not I hear you 
speaking last night of lord somebody, ,who had been 
pushing his fortune all his life, and died penny less ?" 

^' True, because he pushed ill ; if he had pushed 
well, he would have got into a good place." 

" I thank Heaven, I can get that now without 
any pushing." 

" You can ! — ^yes, by my interest perhaps you 
mean." 

^^ No ; by my own money, I mean." 

^^ Bribery and corruption! Harry. Places are 
not in this country to be bought — openly — these are 
things one must not talk of: and pray, with your 
own money— if you could — what place upon earth 
.would you purchase }** 

" The only place in the world I should ^rish for, 
sir, would be a place in the country." 

Sir Ulick was surprised and alarmed ; but said not 
a word that could betray his feelings. 

" A place of my own," continued Ormond, " a 
comfortable house and estate, on which I could live 
independently and happily, with some charming 
amiable woman." 

" Darrell, Dartford, Lardner, which ?" said sir 
Ulick, with a sarcastic smile. 

" I am cured of those foolish faaciea, «vt " 
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. *' Wellj there is anotiier more dangeroas might 
seize you^ against which I must warn jcia, and I 
trust one worcl of advice you will not take amiss." 

f^. Sir^t IjiTUTery muck' oUiged t<r ymi : how could 
I take advic9 horn you at any thing but a proof of 

''c'Then, my dear boy^ I must tell you^ in con^ 
^encBy what you will find out the first nif^ you 
are in his company^ that his excelltncy drinks hard." 

'* No danger of my follo\Hng his example/' said 
Hany. '^ Thank you, sir, for the warning; but I 
am sure enough of myself on this point, because 1 
have been tried — and when 1 would not drink to 
please my own dear kihg Corny, there is not /nuch 
danger of my drinking to please a lord lieutenant, 
who, after all, is nothing^ to me." 

'^ After all," said sir Ulick ; ^^ but you are not 
come to after all yet — ^you know nothing about his 
excellency yet." 

*^ Nothing but what you have told me, sir : if he 
drinks hard, I think he sets no very good example 
as a lord lieutenant of Ireland." 

'^ What oft was thought, perhaps, but ne'er so 
bluntly expressed," said sir UHck. 

Sir mick was afterwards surprised to see the 
firmness with which his ward, when in company 
with persons of the firsi rank and faskion, resisted 
the combined force of example, importunity, and 
ridicule. Dr. Cambray was pleased, but not sur- 
prised; for he had seen in his young friend other 
instances of this adherence to whatever he had once 
been convinced was right. Resolution is a quality or 
power of mind totally independent of knowledge of 
the world. The habit of self-control can be acquired 
by any individual, in any situation. Ormond had 
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practised and strengthened ^t even in the retirement 
of the Black Islands. i. 

Other a&d iax more dangerous trials ware now 
preparing for him ; bHit belbre we go in to tbeae^ it 
may be exjiected that we should not pass over in 
silence the vice-r^al visit — and yet what caii we aay 
about it ? All tkiOt Ormond ooukL say was, that " he 
supposed it waa^tt gpeat honour^ but it was no great 
pleasure." Thcnwrnings, two out of five, being rainy, 
hung very heavily on hands in spite of the billiard- 
room. Fine weather/ dding, shooting, or boating, 
killed time well enough till dinner; and Harry, 
being a good sportsmas and an exceHent shot, said 
he liked this part of the business exceedingly, till he 
found thati some great men were very cross if they 
did not shoot as many little birds as he did. Then 
came dinn^, the great point of relief and feunion ! 
— aqdithere had been late dinners, and long dinners, 
and great dinners, fine plate, good dishes, aiid plenty 
of wine, but ^ dearth of conversation-*— the natural 
topics chained up by etiquette. One half of the 
people at table were too prudent, the other half too 
stupid to talk. Sir Uliek talked away inde^ ; but 
even he was^ not half so entertaining as usual, be- 
cause he wastfoDced to bring down his wit^oud humour 
to court gmUii^^ ■ in short, till the company had drank 
a certain qidioMt^iof wine,* nothing was said worth 
repeatii^^AwL afterwards nothing repeatable. • 

After thafv^i^-rega^ raree show was oi^er, and that 
the grand ib^iMdiad been properly boWed into their 
carriages, and had. fairly driven away, there was some 
diversion to b^ hadi People without yawning seemed to 
recover from a dead deep ;> the state of the atmosphere 
was changed ;i there was a happy thaw; the ft<wA\!L 

TOL. XIV. * "Ml. 
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words and bits and ends of conversations were repeated 
in delightful confusion. The men of wit, in revenge 
for their prudent silence, were now happy and noisy 
beyond measure. Ormond was much entertained : he 
had an opportunity of being not only amused ^bjut; in- 
structed by conversation, for all the ^eat dealers, in 
information, who had kept up their goods white there 
was no market, now that there was a demfMMdr un- 
packed, and brought them out in profusion^ r,t There 
was such a rich supply,, and such a quick a^d >h^^|r 
intercourse of wit and knowledge, as quite delight^, 
almost dazzled his eyes; but his eyes were stroog. 
He had a mind untainted with envy, highly capoUe 
of emulation. Much was indeed beyond, or abov^xll^e 
reach of his present powers ; but nothing was bciyoad 
his generous admiration — ^nothing above ias /^ture 
hopes of attainment. The eflfect, and more thian the 
effect, which sir Ulick had foreseen, waa. produced on 
Ormond's mind by hearing the conversation (^N<spme 
of those who had distinguished themselves inr political 
life ; he caught their spirit — ^their ambition *! his iirish 
was no longer merely to see the worlds but to di- 
stinguish himself in it. His guardian, saw ^ the noble 
ambition rising in his mind. Oh! at th^ti .ins(baBt, 
how could he think of debasing it to ^seryile purposes 
— of working this great power only for J^ftltryparty 
ends? ■ ' ■ ^ ;.. -t w v.-:-; 

•- .. .;-v...',.i, '.>;,..] 

■ .1- I- .- 

• ■ ' • I. \' .. .ri •-,.( .I'M. !- . 



• • ' ; .' rro'j'to ahrio iKifi ?-jid *J^:B^^^o• 
^*' '"'I ' ' ■'» ' ' n ulT .iior^iirtiioD lutjflgil'jh i. 

I' ■•.' ' ! f .:';:t -^. ••; iMiormO -Hijafiom bno'' 

N«H^> ciifCttiinstanees ^aro6^,^<nvlliolt t^tieptpttetMly 
dbanged' the <^urse of <mt her(/» ttn»di /(IThen^MrBs 
a cfettaiii lady Miilioeitt/ that ladjr N«rtMihfldtt^d 
from' her memorandnm-book 'among the^Iist<o£igU86ts 
espefcted at Castle Hermitagei 8iF'Ul»«liiy^iifi8(Di>ftamd 
recollected^ had pronounced hen ^to he t£» ohiErvmitig^ 
elegant^ fascinating creaturev * 8ir Uiic^^s pniise 0)1*6 
scnnetimes exaggerated^ and often lavi^i«d^m^artj 
motives^ or given half in jest and half (in igftfb^i^ 
against his conscience. Bat wh^n^'h^ did spdak'cih- 
cerely, no man's taste or jndgmcfnt as io femaie 
beattty, manners^ and character; coald beiwwe t^My 
trusted. . , J 

He wad sincere in all he said of iady Millieent's 
appearance and manners ; but as to the vest, lio^did nbt 
think himself bound to tell all he knew about h(^i». 

Her ladyship arrived at Castle H^tnitage.' Or- 
mond ^avr her^ and thought that his guardian had 
not in the^ least escaggerated as to her b^fauty/graoe, 
or elegance. ' -t^ 

Shfe was a>^«ry 'ybuag widow, still in motonhig for 
her husband, bt gallant officer, who had &li»b;^he^pfe^ 
ceding year at a siege in Flanders. irirn 

Lady Millicent, as lady Norton said, had not re- 
covered, and she feared never would recover, from 
the shock her health had received at the time of her 
husband's death. This account interested Ormond 
exceedingly for the young widow. 

There was something peculiarly engaging in the* 
pensive softness and modesty of her manner. V\. «^- 
pearedfree from affectatioa. Far &oisvm^\xv^^Tc^ ^^-^ 
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play of her feelings, she seexriied as much as possible 
to repress them, and to endeaVirfur to be raeerful, 
that she might not damp- tie giifety of othei^. Her 
natural disposition, lady Nort6n sild, ''wds ' yiery 
sprightly; and however passive afidf i^ubdtted bhe 
might appear at present, she' was of a high inde- 
pendent spirit, that would, on any gr^t occasion, 
think and act for itself. Better and bett^-^^^eftbh 
trait suited Ormond's character mor6 and ^oi^: his 
own observation confirmed the high opinioii ifc^hich 
the praises of her friend tended to inspire. Ormohd 
was particularly pleased with the indulgent manner 
in which ladyMillicent spoke of her own s6x ; she was 
free from that propensity to detraction which had so 
disgusted him in his last love. Even of those by 
whom, as it had been hinted to him, she had been 
hardly treated, she spoke with gentleness and can- 
dour. Recollecting miss Lardner's assertion, that 
" Lady Annaly had used lady Millicent barbaJroudy," 
he purposely mentioned lady Annaly, to hear what 
she would say. " Lady Annaly," said she, ^' is a 
most respectable woman — she has her prejudices — 
who is there that has not? — It is unfortuntate for 
me that she has been prepossessed against me. She 
is one of my nearest connexions by marriage — one to 
whom I might have looked in difficulty and distress 
— one of the few persons whose assistance and inter- 
ference I would willingly have accepted, and would 

even have stooped to ask; but unhappily I can 

tell you no more," said she, checking herself: ''it is 
©very way mi unfortunate affair; and," added she, 
after a deep sigh, " the most unfortunate part of it 
IS, that it is my own fault." 

That Ormond could hardly believe ; and whether 
2twere or not, whatever the unfortunate affair might 
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be, the candour, the gentleness with which she spoke, 
even when her feelings were obviously touched and 
warm, interested him deeply in her favour. He had 
heard that the Annalys were just returning to Ire- 
land, and he determined to go as soon as possible to 
see them : he toped they would come to Castle Her- 
mitage, and .that this coolness might be made up. 
Meantime the more he saw of lady Millicent, the 
more he was charmed with her. Sir Ulick was much 
ezi^^ed with various business in the mornings, and 
lady J>forton, lady Millicent, and Ormond spent their 
time together : walking, driving in the sociable, or 
boating on the lake, they were continually together. ' 
Lady Norton, a very good kind of well-bred little 
woman, was a nonentity in conversation; but she 
never interrupted it, nor laid the slightest restraint 
on any one by her presence, which, indeed, was 
usually forgotten by Ormond. Though Ormond did 
not yet even foresee the time in which he could ven- 
ture to hope for himself, yet his conversation with 
lady Millicent generally took a sentimental turn. 
6he did not always speak sense, but she talked 
elegant nonsense with a sweet persuasive voice and 
f loquent eyes : hers was a kind of exalted sentimental 
morality, referring every thing to feeling, and to the 
notipn of sacrifice^ rather than to a sense of duty, 
pijycLciple, or reason. She was all for sensibility and 
enthufiiasmr-enthusiasm in particular — ^with her 
there was no virtue without it. Acting from the 
hope of jnatang; yourself or others happy, or from 
jany view o£ utility, was acting merely from low 
selfish motives.. Her "point of virtue was so high, 
that ordinary mortals migh^ well console themselves 
by perceiving the impossibility of ever reaching itw * 
Exalted to the, clouds, she mauft^^^ \asX\«t^ ^s^ ^s^ 
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^^^^li-Aef&piihdPtij^d^Xihanniiig confusion. When 
ifi^^l)6n1^ckd«d^^breUi9Ji to earthy and attempted 
U^i^iPi^^m;*i^ii^ define^^efinitioQS were death 
t0/hbyfiS£^ati^ Uiibm> to c2»ort6eiher notions, she 
Ws^tfe^'^bnintelU^le. She declared, however^ 
that she understood herself perfectly well ; and Or- 
flftol^i^4^ityd^%^ elc^uence, of which he was a 
]^M^I%alte^"aiinlii^, thought that he. undei'stoody 
\i4i^ftoli« ^JT'J^/^. H^r ideas ai ykttuie were earned 
tid<i8diffil6xt^^e8, th^ they touched the oppdsite 
vi(ieblu4w t^ttlh; t^iere was nothing to prevent them ; 
for the line between right and wrong, that line which 
flfe#^d*di strongly imarked, was effiEioed:,so delicately 
1^ ^iitiUii£t cSaded off its boundaries. These female 
nii6>l^i|)h;^6iG8j this (ihfltracter of exalted imagination and 
8^sinye^^^esiB(, wfets not quite so cheap and common 
soiiie'^ears'ago ais it has lately become. The conse- 
^eiid^ to which it practically leads were not then 
frdfyibi^^een and understood. At all times a man 
experienced in female character, who had any know- 
li^l^^^h^ \^or4d, eren Supposing he had no skill iii 
iEliiil^j^h^eb,' would easily have seen to what all this 
t^^jedsj^iM^4rhere it usually terminates;; and such a 
'ffiift^^''<v<6ild;«^Ver haVe thought of marrying Jady 
!M!Mfe6fitr'''ltilrtJrOrmoiid was inexperienced: the 
'wiioI^;^)iiilB#6l^ atid milliner, was new to him ; he was 
'^icI^^Wl^i fh^'idelktey and sensibility of the Mr 
'§d^hlis^;'&i^'M^h ati that was ingenious and plausible 
fn^^<ffifetHht$, iikrleald «f being alarmed by its dan- 
gi^tfs't^^J^ir'i^It^ighould be observed, in justice 
ttri^jH>MifeeAi§jJlBiat ^hewas perfectly sincere— if 
^a^'«a?<'ittJ(»4h«i^(«kpriAsiOn of good faith in ab- 
-**(|}tiS?ov{§|^ fcd>idbi use this sentimental so- 
-^slSffJ 4&^t^m yaile been too often employed by 
maiiyy'«($'VSi(i&bdi^{jbemselves the crindnality of 
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passion^ or to niaak't]Deid^fl)niptyiio£(TJCie.: tjiere was^ 
^vl{e^lA\iB:nDcwittiimme^tB,J^^ erring 

froral'igiBovaBceriand'^ittsknfiSsfj bu^tJ^eT^was also in 
her y9Utll>and dnn'ocencie « okmce t^ ahe might in- 
stinctmly.istari bibckilhe moment she .should see the 

pi€b%Me. [)■»- .; ■ . ^ . ■ ' : /. 

8ir/UiickfQ^J^aaie had i^ensaidyin speaking of 
lad^rrMiillioent^ that under the guidance of.n man of 
settse^sbriPDuMrbe one of the fitst women be eyer saw 
-'*-thfif<i(a nbn; w'ho could once win lad^/Mmijceufs 
afieeiiotey ftnid who could not keep them^; would de- 
sec^e tojlfeimiseratUe. 

Ormohd perfectly agreed with him** He' knew 
that sir Ulick saw the impression lady Millicent had 
made upon him^ nor did he attempt or wish to conceal 
it«-<-thou^h> it was not yet oome to the time when he 
oofuld det(ti*mine to speak of his sentiments. He was 
now tDO'saionsly in love to talk of it lightly^ or to be 
asprec^kirte as he had been when he meant nothing 
in praising the Darrells^ Lardners> &c. ' 

Oiie evening sir Ulick was talking of lordChester- 
^^'id: Letters, a book at that time much in vogue^ 
bufc which the good sense and, virtue of £iig}and soon 
cost into disrepute ; and which^ in spite of t^ charms 
of wit and style> in spite of many sparkling and some 
valuable observations mixed with its corruption^ has 
since sunk^ fortunately for the natioB^ almost into 
oblivion. But when these private letters were first 
published, and when my lord, who now appears so 
stiff and awkward, was in the fashion of the day, 
there was ndi withstanding it. The book was a ma-^ 
nual of education— with the vain hope of getting 
cheaply second-hand knowledge of the world, it was 
read universally by every young man entering Ufa^ 
firom the nobleman's son, while \iV&\i2it ^^^-^^^^ 
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ing^ to the prentice thumbing it surreptitiously be- 
hind the counter. Sir Ulick O'Shane, of course, 
recommended it to his ward: to kdy Millicent's 
credit, dw imrei^ed against it with honest indig* 
nation. 

" What," said sir Ulick, smiling, '^ you are shocked 
at the idea of lord Chesterfield's advising his pupil 
at Paris to prefer a reputable affair with a married 
woman to « disr^utable intrigue with an opera girl I 
Well, I beltere you are right as an Englishwoman, 
my dear lady Millicent ; and I am dear^ at all events, 
that you are right, as a woman, to blush so elo^ 
quently with virtuous indignation: — lady Annaly 
herself could not have spoken and looked the thing 
better." 

'^ So I was just thinking," said Ormond. 

'* Only the difference, Harry, between a young 
and an elderly woman," said sir Ulick. '* Truths 
divine come mended from the lips of youth and 
beauty." 

His compliment was lost upon lady Millicent. At 
the first mention of lady Annaly's name she had 
sighed deeply, and had fiallen into reverie — and Or- 
mond, as he looked at her, feU into raptures at the 
tender exj^ession of her countenance. Sir Uliek 
tapped him on the shoulder, and drawing him a little 
on one side, '* Take care of your heart, young man," 
whispered he : no serious attachment here — remember, 
I warn you." Lady Norton joined them, and nothing 
more was said. 

" Take care of my heart," thought Ormond: 
^' w^y should I guard it against such a woman ? — 
what better can I do with it than offer it to such a 
woman ?" 

A thought had crossed Ormond's mind which re^ 
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curred at tliis instant. Sbromltbe lgDoat[ adbiiBMigii 
sir Uliek expressed for idSJjf leiliceBl/iaiid iAk im- 
stant attention — more tlM»rjgnj>l>Vih»^t»inff»«yf if^ t i t imi y 
which sir Ulick paid herfOiiB^^A&^^pmimiit^lSlmfb,' 
but for that half of the broken chain of matrioMny 
which still encumbered him whom'ttdould not bihd^ 
sir Ulick would be very glad>iQ>(^Sei kdyiMiliioeiit 
not onlj hig heart but his l^andi^ * fiospectiBg^thk^ 
partiality, and imagining a lat^t jealousf /^Oimoild 
did not quite like to cottukult his gu^diaaf Jilxkiltlhi^ 
own sentiments and pijboeediiigsk 1116 ^[lUshed^pie* 
viously to consult his impartial and mo&t safe £riend. 
Dr. Cambray. But Dr/ Cambn^ h«d:'lieen abseat 
from home ever since the amTsl df iady MiUiceiH. 
The doctor and his £sanily had been on a visit to a 
relation at a distance. Ormonde impatient for their 
return, had every day questioned the curate; and^ 
last, in reply to his regular questi(m of ^'^- When d6 
you expect the doctor, sir ?" he heard the gkd tidings 
of " We expect him to-morrow, or next day, sir, po^ 
sitively." r ^ - ^ 

The next day, Ormond, who was now master of a 
very elegant phaeton and beautiful gray lumes, anc^ 
having for some time been under the'tiiitio& of that 
knowing whip Tom Darrell, could fiow-'-diive- 1» iad^ 
miration, prevailed upon lady Milliottlt to trust her- 
self with him in his phaeton — sir Uliek camo up just 
^ Ormond had handed lady Millicem int^ the car«^ 
riage, and, pressing on his ward%^ shoiilifer,' Said;,^ 
*' Have you the reins safe ?*' i ^' 

^^Yes." 

** That's well — remember now, Han^ Ormond," 
said he, with a look which gave a double meaning to 
his words, ^' remember, I charge you, the warning L 
gave you last night — drive cateiMki^ — =\|t«:^> ^^^i»% 
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sir^ look before yon-'-iio rashness! — young horses 
these," added he^ patting the horses — "pray be care- 
ful, Harry/f .. 

Ormond promised to be very careful, and drove off. 

" I suppose,^ thought be, " my guardian must havQ 
some good reason ..for this reiterated cautibn ; I will 
not let her see tny sentiinents till I know his reasons ; 
besides, as I>r. Camfaray returns to*morrow, I can 
wait another day/' 

Accordingly, though not without putting considerable 
restraint lupon himself, Ormond tidked of the beauties 
of naturew «Bd«f indifferent matters. ThecoiiTersation 
rather flagged, and sometimes on her ladyship's aide as 
well as on his. He fancied that she was more reserved 
than usual, and a little embarrassed. He exerted him- 
self to ent^rtaiii her — ^that was but common civility ; — 
he succeeded, was pleased to see her spirits rise, and 
her embarrassment wear off. When she revived, her 
manner was this day so peculiarly engaging, and the 
tones of her voice so soft and winning, that it re- 
quired all Ormond's resolution to refrain from de- 
daring his passion. Now, for the first time, he con- 
ceived a hope that he might make himself agreeable 
to her ; that he might, in time, soothe her grief, and 
restore her to happiness. Her expressions were all 
ddicately careful to imply nothing but friendship-*- 
but a woman's friendship insensibly leads to love. As 
they were returning home after a delightful drive, 
they entered upon this subject, so favourable to tl^ 
nice Casuistry of sentiment, and to the enthusiastic 
eloquence of passion — when, at an opening in the 
road, a carriage crossed them so suddenly, that Or- 
mond had but just time to pull up his horses. 

*^ Dr. Cambray, I declare— the very man I wished 
to see." 
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The doctor, whose countenance had been full of 
affectionate pleasure at the first sight of his young 
friend, changed when he saw who was in th0 phaeton 
with him. The doctor looked panic-struck. 

" Lady Millicent, doctor Cambray/' Ormond began 
the introduction; but each bowing, said, in a con- 
strained voice, " I /have the honour of knowing-*-^'—'* 
'^ I have the pleasure of being acquaintcfi— — " ' 

The pleasure and honour seemed to be painful ^umI 
embarrassing to both. ' * 

'' Don't let us detain you," said the doctor ; '' but 
I hope, Mr. Ormond, you will let me see you as soon 
as you can at Vicar's Vale." 

" You would not doubt that, my dear doctor," said 
Ormond, "if you knew how impatient I have been 
for your return — I will be with you before you are 
all out of the carriage." 

" The sooner the better," said the doctor. 

*' The sooner the better," echoed the friendly Toioes 
of Mrs. Cambray and her daughter. 

Ormond drove on ; but from this moment^ till they 
reached Castle Hermitage, no more agreeable con- 
versation passed between him and his fair companion. 
It was all constrained. 

" I was not aware that Dr. Cambray had the honou* 
of being acquainted with lady Millicent," said Or- 
mond. 

'^ Oh ! yes, I had the pleasure some time ago," re- 
plied lady Millicent, " when he was in Dublin — not 
lately— -I was a great favourite of his once." 

"Once, and always, I should have thought." 

" Dr. Cambray's a most amiable, respectable man," 
said her ladyship : " he must be a great acquisition 
in this neighbourhood — a good clergyman is valuable. 
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every where ; in Ireland most especially, where the 
spirit of conciliation is nn^ wanted. 'Tis unlmown 
how much a good clergyman may do in Ireland.'* 

" Very true^o^ainly.^ 

So, with a refpetition of tnusms, inten^rsed \^h 
reflections «i the state of Ireland, tithes, and the 
education of the poor, they reached Castle Her- 
mitage. 

'' Lady Miliicent, you look pale," said sir Ulick, as 
he handed her out. 

'' Oh ! no, I have had a most delightful drive." 

Harry just stayed to say that Dr. Cambray was re- 
turned, and that he must run to see him, and off he 
went. He found the doctor in his study. 

" Well, my dear doctor," said Ormrnid, in breath- 
less consternation, '^ what is the matter?" 

" Nothing, I hope," said the doctor, looking ear- 
nestly in Ormond's face ; " and yet your countenance 
tells me that my fears are well founded." 

« What is it you fear, sir ?" 

" The lady who was in the phaeton with you, lady 
Miliicent, I fear " 

" Why should you fear, sir ? — Oh ! tell me at once 
—what do you know of her ?" 

" At once, then, I know her to be a very im- 
prudent, though I hope she is still an innocent 
woman." 

- " Innocent !" repeated Ormond. '' Good heavens ! 
is it possible that there can be any doubt ? Impru- 
dent ! My dear doctor, perhaps you have been mis- 
informed." 

" All I know on the subject is this," said Dr. 
Cambray : " during lord MilHcent's absence on ser- 
vice, a gentleman of high rank and gallantry paid 
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assiduous attention to lady Mijilicent. Her relation 
and friend^ lady Annaly^ ^advised her to break off all 
intercoujse with this gentleman in such a decided 
niahner as to silence scandal. Lady Millicent fol- 
lowed but half the advice of her frieoid; she dis- 
countenanced the public attentions of her admirer^ 
but she took opportunities of meeting him at private 
parties: lady Annaly again interfered — ^lady Mil- 
licent was offended: but the death of her husband 
saved her from further danger^ and opened her eyes 
to the views of a man, who thoughl her no longer 
worthy his pursuit, when he might have her for 
life." 

Ormond saw that there was no resource for hiin, 
but immediately to quit Castle Hermitage; there- 
fore, the moment he returned, he informed sir Ulick 
of his determination, pointing out to him the im- 
propriety of his remaining in the society of lady 
Millicent, when his opinion of her character, and the 
sentiments which had so strongly influenced his be- 
haviour, were irrevocably changed. This was an 
unexpected blow upon sir Ulick : he had his private 
reasons for wishing to detain Ormond at Castle Her- 
mitage till he was of age, to dissipate his mind by 
amusement and variety, and to obtain over it an ha- 
bitual guidance. 

Ormond proposed immediately to visit the con- 
tinent : by the time he should arrive at Paris, Dora 
would be settled there, and he should be introduced 
into the best company. The subtle sir Ulick, per- 
ceiving that Ormond must change his quarters, ad- 
vised him to see something of his own country before 
he went abroad. In the course of a few days, various 
letters of recommendation were procured for Ormond 
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from sir Ulick and his connexions ; and^ what was 
of still more consequence^ from Dr. Cambray and his 
friends. 

During this interval, Ormond once more visited 
the Black Islands; scenes which recalled a thou- 
sand tender, and a few imbittering, recollections. 
He was greeted with heartfelt affection by many of 
the inhabitants of the iskinl, with whom he had 
passed some of his boyish days. Of some scenes he 
had to be ashamed, but of others he was justly 
proud; and fnmi every tongue he heard the de- 
lightful praises of his departed friend and bene- 
factor. 

. His little farm had been well managed during his 
absence; the trees he had planted began to make 
some appearance ; and, upon the whole, his visit to 
the Black Islands revived his generous feelings, and 
refreshed those traces of early virtue which had been 
engraven on his heart. 

At Castle Hermitage every thing had been pre- 
pared for his departure ; and, upon visiting his ex- 
cellent friend at the vicarage, he found the whole 
family heartily interested in his welfere, and ready 
to assist him by letters of introduction to the best 
people in every part of Ireland which Omond in-* 
fended to visit. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

. JDvRiKO: tlie course of. O^modd^sMoiar through 
Irelan49 he frequently: 1 found hidMelf /Cii)rc(ftnpany 
with those who lusew the> hislioi^ of pvhhc affairs for 
years past, and were but too 'Well a^uainted with 
the political profligacy and i^meful joi^lfing' of sir 
Ulick O'Shane. J - : i . . 

Some of these gentlemen, knowing Mr. Ormond 
to be his ward, refi^ned> of course/ froia touching 
upon any subject relative to sir Ulick; aiid when 
Ormond mentioned him, evaded the* conversation, or 
agreed in general terms in praising his abilities, wit, 
and address. But, after a day or two-s jowmey from 
Castle Hermitage, when he was beyond his own and 
the adjoining counties, when he went into company 
with those who happened to know nothing of his 
connexion with sir Ulick O'Shane, then he heard 
him spoken of in a very different manner. He was 
quite astonished and dismayed by the general abuse, 
as he thought it, which was poured upon him. 

** Well, every man of abilities excites etiyj — every 
man who takes a part in politics, especially in times 
when parties run high, must expect to be abused : 
they must bear it; and their friends must learn to 
bear it for them." 

. Such were the reflections with which Ormond at 
first comforted himself. As far as party abuse went, 
this was quite satisfactory ; even facts, or what are 
told as facts, are so altered by the manner of seeiz^ 
them by an opposite party, that, without meaning to 
traduce, they calumniate. Ormond entrenched himself 
in total disbelief, and cool assertion «£ \a& ^^^^^'S^'i.^ 
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of a, YQ^^^^i ^n^doleauiafer opntktiiAy -heard &ii^ 
iie MfOa^ N^t^i 0|;}i^ifiPr9fttV/iifad -met ivflftt iflftifii^ 

be able^i^uUhMi^ UnMomi^&dt/haVyt^^ihSaUit^^ 
People/ ^otfTQiiie^fiMilj'aiaU, aid toM liiib 0»t lie 
had betttf .ixmidire no fiHrtfaac, if iit> ^ikpbitt^'if^ fitid 
sir mkk.e« knraimilaite chanifater*' i :jntotfcn»bot liked 
hivii ^«]b laired v«ff tiie' iiotano«»^ii8ldlldfe»^'of^ Ifis 
piit4ic 4il&<¥liQ9i9£ ,prinaiple> aad of iuk pntislbt jbb- 
bing, a8,g|f9Q|i ^(dQes ^ piiDofs««£ kii lBD«wle(^ H^ Ae. 
world--J|kii^>a^«isy/Jblb icaid^ dik bdngjm^ ^ 
bit ot4k'^]rff9t>riWV . Jlat)«Yea tluMeTi3(vfo 
to likahiiyitW^tmd taibe dic;leatl •dif^&Mlib.ipJtH 
regard p^ pubUc inrtut,} still. ^>dtt ^ivitE> a! i&t'^iff 
£EUsetiou3 icontfiviyt of Mr Illiqk^raa d thoiiKi^»»goHi^ 
friend of -the. powers: that be-«-as tahadi^^dS' admniw 
stratioiiT-ea A>iaiaKi'who knew. wbU eiKa«igk.Meikt7h€F 
was aboHt.. Qntiond was oontinualiy ctthQiv«uqi»ij0d 
or hurt. |;]^ these insinuations. t ^ 'v , iu> n l> . 

The confiUireBit testinumy of numbera wlttt»&«khio 
interest t^M^rvp-pr prejudice to grati^opeialeA-niKni 
him by degrees so as to enforce conviction^ aifd^Abis' 
was stiU^^piwop^Bfol. :.-*A^fi\i\rd ll 

Hi^ry became so sore vaiid inritable upoa^^llrish^bii 
jeclt^{.^t,he., waft now eicery day la^.dan^isofi^iia^' 
tangling Jbimself in some quarrel m dtSm^haAhid^ 
guardi^' ,. j^veral times the master 'HifAm faous^r 
prevented ,this«. and brought him to reasoBi^Jbytsbpre*' 
senting that tl^e persons who talked ^uf^sir HHcktwfrei 
quite ignorant of his connexion with bii>^ionA%p^i 
only according to general q^inion^ and to.tho bestiof ^ 
their belief^ of a public character who was feir game. 
It was at that time much the fashion among a certain 
t 
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«et in Dublin to try their wit upon wch other in 
p<ditical and poetical squibs— tlie more tetere and 
bitter these were^ the mwe thejr were applauded; 
the talent for invectiye was in the highest demand 
fit this period in Ireland; it was csMidered as tL<i 
unef|uirbeal {nroof of inteUectual superiority. The 
display of it was the more admired^ aa it eould net 
be enjoyed without a double portion of that personal 
promptitude to give the uttisfaction of a gentleman, 
on which the Irish pride themselyes : the taste of the 
nation^ both for oratory and manners^ has become of 
late years so much more refined^ that when any of 
the lampoons of that day are now recollected^ people 
are surprised at the licence of abuse which was then 
tolerated and even approved in fashionable society. 
Sir Ulick (yShane^ as a weU-known public character^ 
had been the subject of a variety of puns^ bon-mots^ 
songSy and epigrams^ which had become so numerous 
as to be collected under the title of Ulysseana. Upon 
the late separation of sir Ulick and his lady^ a new 
edition^ with a caricature frontispiec€f> bad been 
published; unfortunately for Ormond, this had just 
worked its way from Dublin to this part of the 
country. 

It happened one day^ at a gentleman's house where 
this Ulyrtitana had not yet been seen^ that a lady^ a 
visitor aMi a stranger^ fidl of some of the lines which 
she had ka^ned by hearty began to repeat them for 
the amuMnent e^ the tea-table. Ladies do not always 
consider how much mischief they may do by such 
imprudotiei; nor how they may haeard valuable 
lives for the sAke of producing a sensation by the 
repetition of a severe thing, Ormond came into the 
room after dinner^ and with some other gentleasKsx 

VOL. XIV. 'Kl 
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made reiterated attempts to 8t<^.frty9.J[»4Fiol>\^fii('^9P 
intentf»pi»jDitiBelfrfWd,Her *p(w4iffl^ ^f^f^.tpjcwn- 
pBQhf^or'tftk«ttli«le/hfart»,.ph/B w^feiw^c^oii^il^g the 
following lines^^ai u/jl mIi i"; -n; J.ri / m. i-. muov 

Ur .'•0/»i'' .'"'(fl '»llf (J( .\. ^•H^• X'. S •H-:]i» ;!(|i||t I ' 

, Sir yikk read his recantetion : , . 

'•"- '^^BBl'^^'pfifc^if^H^'Was'wrrt^,' •- ' '' ''i^' 

He ratted to tKeHrttthierftribfl, ' ' I • >iwv- 

.-. v.f««^bytiiWb«id[iiilaabe|! ..-. . . A ' 

. fBf^f,Jj^,^,i>pi^foim4r/^nd,ta^4l»d , j ^, 

Distufb a the oremier^s wary mind. 

OhMlin«J,'ite^fr!ead,l9tooabstirf. » m .< 

'^ 'l?]po» *ir Aoikwir.'*— iQuitea jest 

. I ,"j^y.(i/IA«J^a*<?Mear<A."— Tisgcme, j ^; 

" !^y a// ftw hopes of heaven,^'* — They're none. 
*' Hpw then secure him in our pay— ' > ! t • « 

'*' ''=-^«^HeVaui'fbittttstedfbraday?»" • i'l^'uiiO 
• 'f ( H«v?-jl^Wheb you want the fbUovti. tihi«iiU44 - /r l. it 
.i^Pfigr>fltb9iol>-uyc» have hi^ vote. .',i | c.r.n'*- t--.'* 

Sir, .yli^.l^^^lf, M^ ht been pfesieii^t^ 'wM 
^aj:^.4?^l»^.i# tjie. epigram wi$h ftiv^.i^^.^g^WP 
imagi|^]bler.(afl4!^<>* iagqod pplicy^ q^g^li.V^fli^JJp 
have t^fii^it-. B^t he fqlt ^ tpo muf^ ^^ >^^ 
in the Jifit)iti.oSf >i^g^ing ,^he^,l^ wai? il^jf;?!^- f)-;^j9P* 
of ^li.^^WP^FfrW^a£n^.aify,f^i»g,9f^^^ FfflP^^ 

with .^ir yj^cl^.|9i^ |vlp^, w?4e^t<^4 *^^>^#J^ ]f<^P 
of the master and mistress of the house, polit^,;^^ 

^«^drfeW^#iS^.1« »M}awei,;J^,liA^HfPrflf the 



W^ Wba rgpeatfed^the to^/ift^yadftg fti«f who was 
^ ^KHciMteMl^ti^!^ f^ydMmiiOL'mffm^^ try 

young man, winking at the bystandertf '' *> ^ 

" I think them incorrect, in the first place, sir," 
said Ormond, " aiid ^b^dfhe^ iiMffertnt.*^^^ 

'' Well, at any r^t^j^j^ey cp''^' d| <»^e^^ 
said the gentleman ^/^aja4sll^:^iiril<f^^ sab- 

stance, I fancy, is coniectijrjtra&'fj ( r b ^ a\ 

'^ Fancy y sir ! — It ^mid^h^ %xtii if eiiarat^er were 
to be at the mercy of ftaok^/", drii^dOrtttbrid;,; hastily; 
but checking himself^ ne^ in a ihil^.ion^, added, 
f^ before we go any furtt^f ,^ir, I ^ould i^^orm you 
that I am a ward of sir.UIick O'^haiw'^.'* 

" Oh ! mercy," exclaitned the kdy, who had re- 
peated the verses, " I am sure I did not ftnow that, 
or I would not have said a word— |^i dei^are I beg 
your pardon, sir." , . ,, , ,^ , 

Ormond's bow and smile spoke ]iis pe^i^t satisfac- 
tion with the lady's €ontritioli, and Ilia' desire ^to relieve 
her from further anid^ty. So the matter might have 
happily ended ; but her cousin, though he had begun 
imSi^ \Wth U intifentic^ 'to try OrBfijoilb'^'ieihper, 
nW-felrriqn^a iif his'spkiH, and^ tfi^^Bi/it'Snctiiii- 
Biih/^iSBa^itfc'fd piff^ii -'Hiivihg drttok^ribUgh to 
&e^a5\i&ttiryd; He fepliii; in' sii' kgghMthi^ iand 
aieifed feffler, *' Yodi-'beiiig W tjlkK O'fehaiie's 
wftMP^tfV ttdke- W rfiflRei^^e^ln ydnr^ ftfelings, 'sir, 
Biri Wf'sfee' Why te to^ ifi'my 

^\fa tSe c'xi)i^eyion of 1M^ d()iJirfoniit=b8it,«w>V 
think it ought." 
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and pacify^ and Ormond had presence of n^^^ f^^ 

the J|idies,/fj5frfoi)iie§e^t»J M.?^ ^m^.^^l^H]>^^^ 
talkingif#}»i^ gwe^.*ri^,tin^ ^g^,.^Q; \^\^.^ 
flu§h^,p^<^4ft4;^tiej;f4.rM»an^er,,|^ th^A^ 
wa^ ojdjr r^pr/^^ng^t^^r^i^ejifigs. ,,?iihe cjprp^es.pf 
th^ visij;^,8:|werp^^qunc«4, and th^ ^ra|igfijif?;,;:pa(e 
to, de,pj^-.t,nMPrnWW43aW«g>aw4.% ^^^i.^fl^ 
housc^ito lbw4Ttil!?r Aadips tp. th^ir .p^j;j;iag^«.) Tfiijpm}^ 
hi3 Mm ^Ipefifc^/.cl^Wty !Trith.,the, ,^ pe^ii^^, 
he s^^^d,rj^?r|g^j;ticnlar atten^4oU;,,.:iy}ijl^ 
to}ic\i^4.^k^^^:^MMv^, he;*; i^.J^F :CF?;?agf, 
she,, j41,4j(*^ tii?i^, .^peiated. her ^ogies,^,(j[ecl^d,ft 
shoulj4.l>e,ift.lie^sfjn ^^ey.fof life,, 4^d cp^fJi^yj ,if l\9^ 
handsrH^^jhii^^atp^Pg. ?or hpr^sa^^* ,4®^^?%^ 
that not^i^.^ijo^^ .^ould W.^aid, fip.^ ^i^jp}^^. 
BttJt^on his r^tfirn to the hall, lie fw?}d . th^fe^ ^ie 
cQUsin,, ,h^|;|taning oi^ his great coai^ an^ ^^ein^g,l(^h 
to^.d^pgi^t.: aMU^iyi iUrhumour, thfi gentjeipai^^^aj^ 
" I ihopi&,;yQu ftjc^ satisfied with that ][ady's^pp|ogj^, 

'/.'>?'W^i1HS^'J;.^ for apolqgi^s ^ire, ^s|er(h^^ jFrjpt 
^^^iP^m^^V^^ »^d>pcopaeJ^em better/' . 
. .Jrlrf^^k'^^t' f)ef?Qpf^esa,gept^em^n.^?^^^e^^^^ ^^|pAy 
to niaJ^^.,p^didjj9jH^e^, wi^*?^^ ,.^%fift''^[S5P^4?^^ 
of being wrong— if th^^.^as fl9 int^ji^tjjyij^Jy^^ive 

it^l^^.yOUf,f^ti(^,t9^^<^^ .,d «,,..,^ rf.^, 

YSuppf^e wl?^^y.ou.^;i^ ij^tm.ihe 

iiabit of explanation or apology/ 



6Sa'4)ebii' pi^^^ fltiritf^ tH^ >6}ttt-(Al!cJ6, to'be his 

%^ixMi ' Ok'iAoii* ftlt^^4;hkt^'^ie^tod WftkilB?a his 

Mgfer iutebi6h)cly-i:^hi^'^8^6i^ te feftn ak'he hdd been 

^m*^fdfe.^ "i*he t)artt*^e^ %n^ irtid'ftrtiglitf! th^>mau 

Mh ^eS^irW tb hdvb safTered, W th^ Widhdi if this 

■>«ii<ihal fabdie (jt' cfeciding tight W'^on^, escaped 

^hhrt^ Oi^oiid receiv'edVWthid^in'Ws «itoi. It 

■l*^ ^^I Jr ^ '^esh ivbtind. H^ Vid^ 'at thfef houBel of a 

^^y hii^l^ifable^ gfefttl^mah, tdioiw family Were kind 

td hltii ; attid the ihcon[refai^ric6^«id paiii'^ete easily 

^b<lwi6'; ;;ifn the i6)[Wii6n of iin,^ 5n th^* flai-t'^f the 

'^ti^rld; Whb knfew the facts;hehafd'66hducted! him- 

is^f fismJI'i^ th^ drctimstancdfei\i^tiMpiettiat; and, 

teft'^as essential; not only to the ^6harii<jte^ of a hero, 

'btit'ciF a' g'^htleinaJh at that time in Ir^lalid, ttt fi^t a 

^Adel, Ve may fconsidet Ormond ai forttihate in Aot 

Tttil^ingbeen in the wrong. He rose ifi fai^uif with 

^flre' liaidies, ^tid in Credit with the gentlemen,' and he 

heard no more of the Ulysseana; but' he^ Wajls con- 

isern.ed ^o see paragraphs in all the Irisli |)aj^s', aboat 

'^fi^.tttld^jflislt had been fonght betV^ Mi^N'. esq. 

iun.li!?'.yp-^,'aiidH.O. esq., iriiJotti^elifee t)f ft dis- 

^«W ifeat^6se'kliontl5(wne s^tirital terses Repeated 

TJi'Mf dn^i^'iettaiil' well^knwlm di^rdctei' iieariy 

iatirffdM'iifttie parties.' ~^ "• " -:■' 

A flaming account of the duel followed, in which 

^^tfi^^^^A^^ttief tlsuat'iet^s^iar ^raporti6h rif truth 

wd. falsehood l Ormoqd kneW iemd'rejgreltted that this 

^ piragi^^h"toA|ti^eet'M and 

4|till more he wii!sbifH that Dt. IDataibr^y* ^ould see 

' it. tfe kn^ ihe &ctoir's' Icliri^dii^* A&i^x«wifc ^\ 



thd'figlii tM'be'fiad t)eeih^t^liihi^'o«ight'fii>li«f>e 

the ntffil^'cairff^dtlier^br^i d<)Wn>\ lost a wheel, iMwtla 
fiiT^iorse/iWaj ov^^rtbrAedytor robbed^ dltrj^ avcifiage 
(mce & foftni^-^^Hrtit li^id^^ad no ^tenaative bwt 
^tSehce, a!iid' the amusement of ddotilaimg' dates 
and chfsmees tipbii'fais re^tle^ 6o^>Hii^ tauten to 
xeadin^ enabled bhh to pass agreeabljn seme o£ th« 
hoilrs at^lMSly confinement, 'which ni^y>and'yiiN]!ng 
men 'espeeiallyy aecustomed ta a great- d^:of eat- 
ei^'se^ libert]^> and loicDmotion, generally ^find 80> in-c 
tolerably irkiln>me; ' At length his wound <Wa^ well 
enongh fot'liim to trarel — letters for h^ ^idSved: ^a 
waited Wettedftafte ^^me f^om his guiEtfdi«fi<;'«aiid'>OBe 
frod DV. Ctoibiraiy, whicii relieved hid anoiii^ty^ wm 

''^I riiiist^telt' yoii; my dear 'ybttiil^ f^ielwi^J^a^d 
Dr.'tkiib%, ''that whU^^yob have bewi<»defcttd- 
ing'sir-I!ni<i' 0'6haiifeVpub«fe'OhsArao<eii((ofiiwhicli, 
bjr the by;^y^ MowMctoiing5f, I halve ^b««i<deftiiding 
yout ji^y^ie ch^J^ftct^i (tf^Whiizb^i hope and bdicfs I 
know somethihgl^"' ThW «^feh'>i8^«lwayg^ldlitiftvi»it'ii 
time, with^riekW-d fe^^*f ^hfflWt'lef'jiiJattdiithei^frfpe^ 
indepeiid^n{fy of other'inOfnVe^/tecffidi and imi^iiius, 
it is ilnore pnifi^tt6 trusA^tb titt^ f^dtrtith fof tiioir 
defefnce than- 1^ hy^brti itid pl&tol.'<i<l kiuiw ^qu are 
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W*^«teiwe«i|fj^,Bngt^ip4<-W»'f}i|^t|y^ were h^^ 
Zt^^}d^9oknt4 life .m«,t^,;PUck Islands with r^g 
fiomy^' melMjjii^ 4^9«rij[HMi to be a profligalje re^^ ^d 
hkl «otaj»ni0ft> an ^fi<?i?aiw»i^|;^te4[j^^Ji^gpr^t : 
kii^, priest, i,^»dl pnince, ?S«ri^v,gfKi»g.odffji?fJc.j^6-J 
gather iregulady^^very jnigirt-ftM^W 1^7^^:,.'^^%^^^^ 
accoutttriwhidi .lady, Awi% ^i^^i^;^^^^ xnpgitha 
affc^vfjftrds; jaiy^ply tp inquiw§ ^ ^4 "**i? 4^®^ 
faer>ag0nti Ht^as^ tjUat U iWa^ iiK^po&H^)^ tp^J^w any 
thing for«er]tbi»,of Mr*JEJarrj fOrpapn(}^,a^^%^fty8 
irei^/iii^lrheiBlack JaUnds.^ , The; T»pprfc.wi«|,itji^t ,ie 
hskdv lately sedjaeed a girt Qf the name^ f^iP^SS^ SJie- 
iridi»u,|.aiires|jecfcable gafde^e^'8 :d^ugh^ji;^(j|wh,o /yra* 
igwngit© feeiiBwrifidi tq tanMLnjof the p4^ff9£^p^i^^;r^y 
;Ca&r«oH,r, a., person whQia Mr*,Pripp^d,iha^^TS?»edy 
.rfwiia spffiei imfcrtuaatp ^run^w^.q^^ff^Vvfl^^ 
betw^rhcff and M<Mia*ty,ha4,te^ J^jr^j^gic^^ 
i/iequtaiwfi^f f i "Th^^follQwiiig^ yrea^.^cpHnts^jf^^ worse 
'iMidiibow^d l^hm Harryip?jn9ft^,had,^ffj^^h^(af* 
hfAi0m»pi^M9^i}mmimUiv{»^:4f^m^^,jf^ he 

jiifldilstediii«r«Jtned:ftj( bern|atfeff-,/^M^^b^^Qjl^d^t 
tamfthfit imiin>qofTke,i y0uiig> lsi4|f)rW^o9|lP^W^^y 
xlierAtheij:^iWg^ra,afl^,^ C^ond^^q^^pl^ fiper, 
*bhnwltiiii»f A^ ftr«ifti^ »-J?f^n^ a|?^Pf^t)Hfpj> ;^^|jom 
^Ofqi»(taid lbfpugh^,ititipj^„}i9i^^ I^^„jl5^f i^<ip of 
.kbn»ingiFiieftA^?»»(bip„ijJpiffi§fljji^^^ the 

daughtef>ft>Jop^«aeft^- vW* [t^//Frepq|^ ma^^tv'^^ 
poor father died, suddenly, iu ^xcvft ^-xxx^isst^tosrv 
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fotiily '4I4j noh fbuA fife to.,4iag?»^ ^.^hem ww 

b4#^4iij»«d)mltIiaU& fop the. 68^(6' «if <^^ 

^fony tlt¥il68iikring the ^perus^af tbi^ erxps^»g&^p 
ti9wie)o£Cals«boodfl>< Onnond ki^^owoi sMPid: zeamn^d 
Ib^paptil^itxxabl^^ to* refrain from excl9<n9jtiQii«o£rag9 
and contempt ; sometimes almost laughing ^ the 
sb&itrdity of the slander. <^ Afber this/' thou^t he, 
^Vlwho caamind'oommon rep«:t8?^-r'and y.^t Dr* Cam- 
htny U3Lyn that these excited acme prejudice agaiftst 
me in the mind of lady Annaly. With such a woman, 
I.ahould haire thought it impoesible* X]leuld she he-* 
Ueve me capable of such crimes ?r-i?ie, <»f wliom- she 
had oncOfa^bed opinion? — me, in whose .^te. she said 
sbetwasiinlerested?" .,.!-;, ,..f ..j. 

He tookBr. Cambray's letter again, /aoid readier; 
he ^auddj.thajbr^lady Annaly had sot<;C]iediit^ thes^ 
reports* aattatbe atrodous accasatipn<^$ . tbut ltb^y h9d 
aeii|ur|^peBa)ted/'as .to excite idoubtaa^.su^ciana^ 
It)[{ sotae.^kif ^e osrounist»ace8>.AlK«e .w^i.m»4^ 
tatthito b(^iir»Aei£sls^hood^ . Fore3NaQ|de>>trithjre^ 
gaid bdtdito Pe^yShbridaaandDera^theAQUtb^ad 
- been plamMy ^msxed- with itkeh0od^< iThe 41^ of 
Beggy I^etoidanyi2a4yidkiiljialyihad:36meiisi|flpici(m 
inight he ^Xasie^j .Heirs lady^p,Jr:s^hQ hjueb 8eenl>M^ 
riarty/s ^gebbrQU8jitoiidiiel>tbiOrin«id^Ai^i]idi9(iaot 
at this ingratitnde. fiiheuwiit ^aireman piOmptitOiftid 
strong ind^nation agaii^t' all that was base; and| 
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K4k«et bei* inffignaticA'ipra^ekoitJd, 1^ wad SDnftlmes 

v^m (^"i^se €(660^^.01 Sbe ebiild i»>t> believ«^'that 

tioiV:-^idl*fld^/'ti6fr Tttedcheiyy Ws^has -^fiiflt;^ ' B«t 

-"-why ^dJttW'be %ritb to><h^iv>ks>i&€fiia(t>»eq4i^ed 

^^pu3.|^^ kudtioM hi^ thai)heir<)s#b nii^ht'pTO^ 
babiyb^^iablte' Waftsist'-hihwi WLf^ nc^teifrite 

Ohbcmd had h^ard tliat herBanwa^'ill^ and <^a<^ 
her miflff Wa$ iso( 'absorbed ivith anxiety^ithat he could 
not at' first 'Ttenture to intrude upon ihiir with his 
«eifisk canoevn& This was his :irst and best veasoB ; 
but af^rwards^ to be sure^ when he heard* that the 
son was better^ he might have written. He wrote at 
that tknesuoh 4i sad scrawl of' a handt^e ivras so 
little used to letter- writing, that h^> was^ ashained to 
trnt^i'-^'Tk^n it was too /a^^ after so i^hgla sildnce^ 
&c>^ fWdish 'as t^ese reasons wer^y.they hdd, as w^ 
hfti^ {satd I before^' aeted ^ upon • cnir t yovixig* 'here ; > and 
baVeypiesrhaps, in iis important' ^circutnstniqss^'i pre* 
y^teiil^iany/yoni^ menffwrnwating ib Snends'able 
and willing ito^ser\i« ihem. -It was ^atheli>fortunate 
for Onnottid; > that skndes idid natjfAop aA (the first 
]^usMe feJ&ehobds*: wbeni the mare ati^dciaus.b}iargef 
came' against: liim^inisSiAn^yi>ii^hoi Jiad> nev^ db* 
sei^edihis daiiise> declared Jieii aiuMute^disbelief. The 
disoussMns that went onibetwdettjbenjBad her aliother 
Jcept^alive their interest about Bds ybun^ nuusL. ^^ 
-was likely to have beep. foigpUeiiivarEk!^^!!^^ 
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friend Dr. C-ambraT was appointed to the livxfl^'tf 
OsMiB H^!rol$tagey^k» evidence peff^r^i*Hitt3led 
Hflny In ^fcdy ^ikBaaljrs gbod^pMoii.- :^ if to ii^j^ 
tMttAA ^ tike injiisdee ^ibe Ind done^ lixttr liy*Ki^ 
UiviHg;' atoy ^art of tiie cvH uppotts, Ae^ '#as"^niir 
Wli^Mrt to^vee him i^ain. 'A few d^ after' 'llr. 
Ctoifcfi^ #Tate^ Ommiid rtceired a very polite Irid 
/^tieyit% letter from ladr Annalr^ reqQckitt^'that, 
i»'<^iA!fftad^ lay lit his route hafmewatrds^liff we^d 
ijilimd^ii- few days there, and give her an e pp rt tu ^ity 
^fi^makiikg hHni acquainted witit her am.' tt is 
«*reely''nede«sarv to say that this inVitatimi^^trat 
Wijwlji' ttccepted.' ' ^ 



' ' " CHAPTER XXIL 



-^''UpcwirHll* arrival at Annaly, Ormond Ibmid t^iat 
im Odmbtay md all his family wwe there. • ; i . 
.'<.Ai Vfts, a:U your friends/' said lady Annaly; as 0r- 
inondloqlied niiind with pleasure, ''all yoMAiends, 
«ri Oinriond^^^ou must allow me an old^bfc tolie 
wtliht'nun»ber-u-and here is my souy whoilsc^iweU 
(n^nod }«i' rhope you; feel to; p«s o^orr the dirtenme- 
««■' formality^ of. new acquaintanceship,' fendt-tonbei- 
^ViH^!^^ '^tbiyouAswoon.aspcasifcie^-iiia.d 
;iS^'^^ bar. 

fnad?iZ ii'*"^' tnutual friend Dr. Gaknbniy.hlid 
^ Sum already so fifllj acquainted with Mr.^Oi^ 



9iJfhmh W.bab^t^^ajf .smi}|E},op.; tb^ ^p%^1^ mftWim 

kiiMjled iflitp ligtit wd. litfi^i ftn^ r^f a?y noWfi.^fin^ 
ment , wj>§ » e^re^jj^d,, if au^ gen^roi^^ ^otiQn Kva^. re»- 
lated^ then the soul within illumined; tb^QOUiiiieiiianee 
with a rai/ divine. When once Ormond had seen 
this, his eye returned in hopes of seeing it again — ^he 
had an indescribable interest and pleasure in studying 
a countenance^ which seemed so true an index to a 
noble and cultivated mind, to a heart of delicate but 
not morbid senaibilily. ' His manners and under- 
standing had been formed and improved, beyond whal 
Qoiddiihayie be^ expected Urorn the few. q)popttti4tie!l 
of improv6Bi«pt be had till latejy m^yfiii*\nMj^ w^ 
titxlid, haw^w^, in coilversatioawith thiasejof Avhose 
ilifiNmiataoa/ aUbd abilities ; he had. 4i> htgb >ci^tiil(mpoo 
tiat^ arkiifirsttihe idid aot do hixnself ju9tic6p[< jhDftlni&fii 
tiniditjpthfifewQS no awkwardness; it^dsijoinedxtridi 
nioh Jflrmni»»TO^.ppiiiO|iptey «nd «uch( fiteiohitbi^xaisif 
chkractte, rthfi; Ihej wa8> {mculiaTly.edgagiiigrtoiiratffllit 
Durin^Jlfis<&r8t'Tisit(iit^Aimaiy,riiie fiieaasdimuch, 
and wibi«p aibcbipkasedlwith'&mjj^indi^diiU 
fkmfly^t'Wfitii r liMir ^'aAntoj Ithieirff oonvorB&tiMn, ' Ubeir 
i^c|ianfn£dr» eaJbh iotfaer, badi^sltogdketi iJalV^"^ 
mode-^f Uving, l^at hetdeclBse^ v>T>rw^^i«B^T«^\^ 
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He had neV^ J)erfiQsrp-£dt(fojfEEyitUiav^i^itoi«0^ 
«qri|£ice/ i)JBj|^es«e^di^3i^ mnneiiAiiMiii^kmtied to 
repeat his visit: -He-dCHdjtB«i(Fd^hemahe4*-f<i'4fl^/itdA 
titeiiiii^iiL TtB^ giLvBnniLisiKk^atiitaauier Wl^£i 1dm 
Mgd6Ujbti4lntiHe mighbiiaduigciliis ofhi af dlsq^kin 
toadietnn^ a^dxcto JcukiEate tile lioribndshipf'j^f Jthii 
family. His ardour fot-^foxxign >tray^-h&&^d6S^:^t^ 
^Q^iln«re Jf ^]ie>tTo^dipgrQatl]piirt)ated >^aiid beiSr^ he 
TII$iob^dE}aMlfar-Henntt^e> ^mfl .bf the' Jam^ 4ij «iw^ 
kMigUfll'diaii; he liadl almost fiirgottettjlikat<fflr^lIIiIi(^ 
had traced for him a course of travels through^ th« 
British islands landth^ thost pdisK^d ^aitts i^ the 
Continent. i---.; .;.■..'... nii.--j'Ai. 

^ .He .now- told sur Uliek that it tra» 'S^ hx aMmced 
in the season^ that he thought it better t» eipend Ch4 
irifllitttKLlrelandi : >i ' l 

'^ In Dublin instead of London ?" said siriUli(4Ei 
•miH^; 'L very .patriotic^ and verj kind to>mc4 for I 
am sure I am your first object; and depend uponi at 
&W1 peopH^ l^dies-aiways excepted^ wiSl evA like 
|1llirimip«iy better than I do."'! ,;ii^.H ,ifb/ 

nHi^'tsin JSUck: tiseirt irapidly oyer .e^y cfei^^ 
wi e^enyip^Qa 4rhat could leadhis ward faitbapUi^ 
t^^lAift liiali^liilgei^i jbtttiicy^^ as^usualf h^ ivdbttidih& 
addflsss^ivijtli^^iilgenuoiifs yanngmaii Hxectif^f&i^ 

'' I iBm[ii^p^iitiAdjtelLydii>.8i^/'d8«U 
yery kJQidljrfi wasb*e^vi!dittyijkd^^Aiuialj.'*{a£ v/i> 

^^SOieiaiydrpddnd/t^iadld »if ' Ulidbi-»ili«4i^, 
iq^gfnteal; fOE-Ihaie £Dilhd (yiimei^^irttty ^rei^ife^ 
^ived, wherever you have gone— not to flatter yoij 



I have generally observed, a tolerably good pctol^ 
hifySbbo€i^i\ifKnBinaMtr^f^iA'fpsit^%^*^''n had diT 

cui^ QUl^i imiDiolimedsiianyitliin^ bot^ tHA^Axtxitikf 
kiifldbogdbfjr (the «ighti^rivohddciof didi^l^rld^OfaaM 
iiif il^k^ il^ bnditiill tbe men' (and vA)ib€» im-^^Bimoi 
ktd7^ahgeld'-4p»fect!BBgels.'f^'t nin^'jixi j^iH .{Ihm'i 

i'S-^o^l ^ii^.if f]roU(lple£L8epix^olf>Jpeffec«{ 1£[)i> Jr^tfl^ 
beard^though^I/owfa I ttev^jSanfr'id-UtHaitj^JMtiOit 
ia > I tilWftys - sittpid t r* ocni^ oertoinl^) • ihati tbei likmialyi 
am npi*". -...;. .f .-.'::••: -., i;... ,. ;.;,! i,.{ f,s>irr» i.j... 

if WeUv well^i^ey shall beiasiimpevfi^ as yrid 
like — any thing to please you." . i-/ »n' - • 

', ^/ Btit, «Lt, you.ttsed tobeso ftnd df l^he Anndyg, 
I lemembeff.*' : . '..'; •••=".•."'. .-T.t 

'^ True, and did I tell you that lihave Amtgtd ttvf 
Ofnnidni^' i »<iiU vf 

J^ Your imanner, though nok yiour words, ^1;iedifi( &i€ 

IO.O.. ' r [,.. ...• ; ■. .:.:..< 7 Ji.I) I MIH/' ifv 

. A' ¥ou mistahes^the fact iiH-forl>II ahiqrfyi tves^ 
you, Harry, with perfect? candouiM^I wm , tevf^lllili 
vexjadjpbyy-itheiri refusal ^f my son^l^^Blitjiaft^^ill,'* 
«dded;h0) iiith/ aiddep'sigi^!;^ it.!waB»''Mqr<[as%> iwil 
'£aiihH«lie Msbbeen^ivery dissipatediil'Mssi i/iolavif 
waatpg^-anA her.n^^iiike^ quite ri^tyIiowiil<^<'JUidy 
Annaly is one of the most respediabletwoiiidb iltf/ki^ 
laiiil^^^^iilLiai6d\A]inidy7iJiajehtiliiiog(gU iieVer 
saw any\^{ickiI/£l^|iluld/ftflhFe/liked>80r iii|dkiifor 'nfiy 
dauj^teil'in-lailr.i JBn«t JMisr^iiaiid i»deh't'ld\<^yS 
figrde.in Qtty'tfu3fe8*i-I4dii'it^[iiak({he«r^fibftd'ttk<QK^ 
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was half as ^fett '^ 'iioiijifi(iriBoii"&kd 



' " You iielight me, ded* i\^,'*^i}^ei ()^riiiori4>^|OT' 
then I may fuel sccarti that if eyef m f liture^X dtia fc 



meoii iri the least tkat I Jiave any present tt^oufl;ht*--r 
it would be absdrd— UWotdd be ridicidon^-^it wpi^d 
be qiiiTC improper— you know I wiis only tliere ten, 
days; but I me^n if, in future, I should , ever have' 
any thoughts — any serious thoughts- •*' 

" Well, wellj" said sir tJlick^ laugh iug at Ormorio b 
hesitation and embarra5smeat> " I cun £jup]>ose that^ 
you will hiive thoughts of some kind or other, ^nd 
serious thoughts in due course ; bulj us you justly 
observej it would be quite ridiculous ^t pr^^^nt;" 

''^ I beg your par don j sir/' interrupted llarry> *'^but 
it would evL'U at present be an ineHprcfesibl^ satisfac^ 
tion to me to knowj that if in fnttire such a thing 
skould occur^ I should be sequt^^ in^^fie flrst ^lace> of 
yotir approbation." ' ! : 

*' As to that, my dear boy/' sdid sit XJlick,^ you 
know in a few days you will be at yeat^ of discretion 
—then my control ceases." '' 

" Yes, sir; but not my anxiety for yotirij^ji^ba- 
lion^ahd my deference for vour opinitm.*' ' .: / 

^'^Thett," said sir Ullck, "and withput citcUpilri- 
cntion or non^^se, I tell you at once, Hirtjr Orinttri^,. 
that Plcrtfence Ahnaly is the'wiwlian ih -the Wptifl T 
should like l^t to see y^iit'wife.^:' *' '=''''-^|'" ' 

*' Thanic you, sir, for this iB;x^iicit kiiif^af—T.^nl' 
sure towards me nothing cin hSVe he^p. inor^ ' daild^4 
and kind "flian youlr Whole cbnduldt his eW bSeeii?' ']' 

" That's tmfe, irikriy/' eiaajMed'si* UBck.' \';Tell 
me abotit tlii^-du^l^^A' HaV^'Ifbii^t k ^tie^ 
f«nce df my cQnduj[|( '^4 



aincc I AnVf\ you- : BUj^, if|j;,4^affffryQl^, tJiC^ugJi I api 
excessively obliged to you, I^^^^c^s^i^gyf. f^WF^ 

atjsiich Jiliinga; believe me^ 'tis tht.'^ best wi^y /*[,;, ^^^ 

l^lam iure of it^ sir, if oue cauj iii;(i^,^nd^^ ^ 
liave had pf^etty good proof that one ^hoi^lt). , 4<^spi^ r 
reports nnd Bcaadal of all kii^tb— -^^er^j^^j^i^^l^s^ 
sometim^^, than for one's f rien iB/] ^ j , > j | , ^ rj^ j | .^ 7/ *-> 

Kites J my dear Ormondj by the time you hf^Tjf^t 
b^en half ns long living in tiie grout aud the jwjlitjcg^ , 
world as I have b^en, you vn^ be quite caise-hardeae«J, 
and will bear your friends abusedj,>vithou^ feeUsg.it 
in the least. ^ Believe me, I once wa^, ;tr,opJ[:^ed with a 
great deal of susceptibility likp yours^but E^ftpr all, 
'tis 110 bad thing for you to have fought a duel — a 
feather in your cap with the ladies^ and a warniJig to 
all impertinent feUows to let you alone — but you w<^e 
' wonnUedj the newspaper said — I asked jqu where, 
three times m my letters — you never condescended to 
answer me — answer me now, I insist upon^itr" i.^ [♦ . 
" In,ij[)y arm, sir — fi slight scratch." i ,1. x»7 
•" »U^t scratch w not, I must h^aTi^jl^ ^J^omt.it-jTTr 
coi?j€,^p||,^ie i^xactly how th^ thipg begfui Mvi,ffded 
--|^^|l lii^^aUtl}? rasqaLs said of mje.T7r,X^,??^9rt?tm 
the^jl'l|.t^|ijpu : they s^id, ^ I am the gaj^ti^ofer 
ber in Ireland— that I do not mind bowl throw aw^y 
thii j>ubUe ^Quey — in short, that I am a sad political 
profligitte/ — Well I wtU f I am sure, after ^1, they 
did n(t^ the justiqe to acknowledge* that in priyuj^ 
life i|o man's honour is more to be depended oa/* ,? 
f\ ^bey did do you that justice, siFj" sait|.Ormpnd; 
5' 6ut pr*ij^s]t me n^^ furtt^e^ questions — for, frankly, 
it IB disagreeable to me — and I wHltell^tsa'fi.Q TSissi^* 
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'' Tha4:9 frank;' nid «iir Ulidc^ '' and I as fwikly 

^'. Tbep to 4«tu|ii to «k« Ataaly^** wd OiimiiT, 
^ I neT«r ivv lir Herbert till iKiw-«->I like bito«^I 
like ki» prineiple«-^hi« love of his connti y oad hii 
attachmest to his family." 

'' He'e a ▼ery fine felkw^no bcMer fellaw tban 
Herb^ Annaly. But as for his attaduacnt Id kis 
femilf^ wbo thanktt him for that ? Who eonld kelp 
it^ wi^i such afamily? And his love fer his oowttry 
— every, tiody loves his country." 

'^ More or less, I suppose/' said Ormond. 

'' Bu^ i^n my word^ I entirely agree wHk yod 
about sir Herberti though I know ke is prejudiced 
against me to the last degree." 

'' If he i^ I don't know it> sir— I never fiwnd it 
out." 

'' He will let it out by and by — I only hope he will 
not prejudice you against me." 

" That is not very easily done^ sir." 

^' As you have given some proof, my dear boy> and 
I thank you for it. But the Annalys would go mare 
cautiously to work — I only put you on your guard — 
Marcus and sir Herbert never could hit it off together ; 
and I am afraid the breach between us and the Ali% 
nalys must be widened^ for Marcus must stand agUMt 
sir Herbert at tke next election, if he live»-r-Pray 
how is he ?" 

'' Not strong, sir — he has a hectic 0(doiir-*4» I Waft 
very sorry to see." 

'' Aj, poor fellow — ^he broke some bleod-*veneI^ 
I think Marcus told me^ when they were fat &i^« 
land." 

'' Yes, sir, so kdy Annaly told me — ^it was in over- 
exerting himself to extinguish a fire." 



e^ma^tmk Td9 



*^iiujixynrf tae spitllriaYflAolii^e it, lie^dMiW said 
sir Ulick; " hutf^ivkim t^W^fMi^ciMta^ «MisH 

serious thoughts, as ymi sayV fm^^lMlft lifMltSdiat 
€Mif(MeB«4^l»^ift1iiB^ni^^ Thbre 

ftfiMiuMMI^ %^ Mis btbked^l]^ il^Ailktfimi tfMM^ 
month. Miss Aimdy/f^l(« #^4cflN»4tk^ 
pareil of aij^&i^ll^, Iw ifeasd'Of ath^ l^oilid-lMiftftt^ #ill 
hM^ imsLm^ifmtlSnvkii^i^^^d^^^^^ 4i4fajger 

ficence which she has be^W^t^; tiliktii ^Ut^tcf 
tfniti'ili^ ^otii^&ing iiatkdsMli^ t^ klkm <! ^Idh't 
know the particulars, but I know that a vast d^al 
dl^lNMntiift-M^ing till he has levied ^ci^ft-Anes, 
which he ought to have Jevied^ kisleftd '^Uttilitiiig 
himself putting out o^^ pe(^l«'s fi^M» ' Bttil am 
eiroiB4^^«iiximis about it, imd now «» ;f dCirfaiB^uht 
a8twitil'iis^<heirs> fbr it would nfi^e A gi!M'6i:^fiisn6& 
to* jiWf'Sf^ydti mikfosly have stay iko»gktsiMf'Mm 

<Armiid dedared this cafuld mak^ no dtifeflmiSe^t^^ 
hhff;«yi^iliis Mvii'^ivttiDf^ vtdiMht snffid^l'ftrf' ^1 
tlie^wislM^^f such A "^binto as h^'sApjAlMBtl4iii^ 
Annalytobe. ^'^ ;* *^* '• 

^^kh Mfexrdaf M^«ttfe<y8hafte tori'red fHwil ftng- 
land. This was the first time that Chmr^diattd iJ^ 
h iiA m m kkakfti the tlfff^^ Morlatt^, dndtUe iX^ish- 
nH»l&^ritlli^stl«H%]»t»iyige. Tfc^iiieHliiigW^sf^k- 
ward enough, notwithstanding sir Ulick's attempt^ tb 
make it o^cfrvHse : MiiHkLkW}i^xeA dilAer^he doiibk 
consciousness of havii^'lclc^jerted Hk^ \ii ^^v. ^^* 
VOL. xiy. ^ 
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versity, findof Ipeing j^pu/f^p^lus present prosperity. 
Orm(Wfd^^4rsJt.j?r^^^r^^^j^nj^j^ him mor^ than 
half j^ay[\^'gj5f^ ^y4j^tj[, bi^^.,t|]he;,c(4d.Boli^ess 

ktionS|,andi^f^^B|^l|U]ij^^.,^ |ftV?>«PWS%,qi^ itbe 
^Tsf^lKf^I tppTjp^ farpape ap4tawe%vpwje, 

offe^^oi^. yo^^lg,^^9;^ pifidee ' JEJfi^.prejir. i([^(ffe,re- 
seryed,^ j^e vn^^ ppmplim^tary IVjtarcus l;M)came>, espe- 
cially 98 ^i|L fifil ^i$' compUi^i^^Q^s. th^e yr^ a xpi^tiire 
oiper^flage, wh^fk Marcms supposed er;ron£QUsly that 
Ormond's. untutored^ unpracti^d ear would not per- 
ceiyp.. . 

W(9Xry sat silentr proudly indignant. He valued 
hino^lff on .b^ii^ spmething; and somebody^ inde- 
pei^ently of his fortune — ^he had worked hard to be- 
come so— he had the cpnsciousness aboi;t him of tried 
integrity^ resolution, and virtue ; and was it to be. im- 
plied that he was somebody, only in consequence of his 
having chanced to. become heir to so many thousands 
a year ? Sir.Ulick, whose address was equal to most 
occasions, was not able to manage so as to make these, 
young men like one another. Marcus had an old jea- 
lousy of Harry's favour with his father, of his father's 
affectiwi for Harry ; and at the present moment he 
was conscious that his father was, with just cause, 
much, displeased with him. Of this Harry knew no- 
thing, but Marcus suspected that his father had told 
Ormond every thing, and this increased the awkward- 
ness and iU-humeur that Marcus felt ; and notwith- 
standing all hia knowlei^e of the, world, and con- 
ventional politeness,; he showed his vexation in no 
very wejl-bred^manmer. He was now in particularly 
bad humoTur^in cpnsequencQ of a scrape, as he called 
it, which he had got into, during his last winter in 
London, respecting an. intrigue with. a married lady 
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of rank. Marcus^ by some intemperate expressions^ 
had brought on the? discovery, ctf which^ when it was 
too late, he repented. A public trrtSt was likely, to 
be the consequence — ^the dam^^es^wbuld doubtless 
be laid at the least at ten'thousaiid pounids. Marcus, 
however, counting, as sons sometim^i^ do in calculating 
their father's fortune, aU the credit, and knowing 
nothing of the debtor side of the account, conceived 
his father's Wealth to be inexhaustible. Lady O'Shane's 
large fortune had cleared off all debts,, and had set 
sir Ulick up in ia bank, which was in high credit ; 
then he had shares in a canal and in a silver mine — 
he held two lucrative sinecure places'— and had bought 
estates in three counties : but the son did not know, 
that for the borrowed purchase-money of two of the 
estates sir Ulick was now paying high and aocumu- 
loting interest ; so that the prospect of being called 
upon for ten thousand pounds was most alarming. In 
this exigency sir Ulick, who had long foreseen how 
the affair was likely to terminate, had his eye upon 
his ward's ready money. It was for this he had been 
at such peculiar pains to ingratiate himself with Or* 
mond. Affection, nevertheless, made him hesitate : 
he was unwilling to injure or to hazard his property 
— very unwilling to prey upon his generosity — still 
more so after the late handsome manner in which 
Ormond had hazarded his life in defence of his guar- 
dian's honour. 

Sir Ulick, who perceived, the first evening that 
Marcus and Ormond met, that the former was not 
going the way to assist these views, pointed out to 
him how much it was for his interest to conciliate 
Ormond, and to establish himself in his good opinion ; 
but Marcus, though he saw and acknowledged t\^'^> 
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bwk tliiij.iuexti.lwTO liifiilMllMDOiii Mi^/:bmJ(rtQttt 
Umrinim Ua jnfemrsy Us f9Ai!tli»4tmm^ «iid iespimA^ 
anliv^lto B.vaf wM<ii^Gi«Md'A<gm^MlI ^^ 
not bear. B^iUNihe went ta£ii^aiid» ef?eii>fimil ]ds 
boyialii ^ys^tlut anlnner^Jigd beeahabiliiiiUjLMagbty 
ttiid tpfafiiniaal; to tin lower c^^ 
ai|dlwiuidr^iii^d^ea(ed Md-^itfw on 

thik. subject • Oiwiaiid Juped to fittd. iliB i^^ 
ritendiiw dik VHl|)ect ibjlt Jiis rewdwiuft inr«>inore y»- 
liiiadrcMMlTjr. Bat theexfeehud pcdidb he h«d>«>* 
quired had not reached the mind : high4mA sooifity 
Ittid' taught him only, to be. polite to lii» «^ual8 ; 
he war now still more diiposQii-to be. insolent .to 
his inferiors^ especially to his Irieth.inlNfifirB^ He 
affected tb consider himself as move^tisai'iE&lf an 
Si^ishBitn ; and letuming £rom Londow in aH the 
distrust tinddUiagraoe to wMeh life had rednoed b^n^ 
by criminal indulgence in the vitest ai*i£MAm^nMt, 
tad ^ithm iMf Called r^tied society/ he vsnted hiip.ill- 
Iin90iti«^tt-4he p6or Irish peasuitEh-^dte -nd^'tifsitias 
hlBitHnii^dtltem in deiisioii. Heispdketo thfem as if 
ih^'^ W^ ^iiaT«s^-^he considered the]ii^'jH>iBRiGGigs8. 
Marcus had^ early in life^ almost be£bra fae tkn»iiql|^ 
uA'4Mi^jl^itRy or moMlChaiit h&nsakletk ofifle^dif- 
ferent parties in Ireland^ been U'OBkrtbg^ fm^ tnan. 
9ik '^em^^^its»0 At;(^V€niMtait7(i9a9E$abp|n^ -was 
^W$^^M^c^::4psfrtbims;<whi^ ihaijtO^is^^^Sidr^^l^ 
administration-'^ln' Ifebaidi>liBiK: ddBaMvadf^o^di mad 
dis(M»k^ -rUifi-wii, ivlilfart^tttie wiJiivmmhdi make 
'^^ii p^ift>to3AtccM»sodhiiir^ K«^^ the in- 
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Ormond was iiidig«lBti&M^e4afM«rttte^^jbai^ 
llMif Mareus sb^w^ M^gfti^ M'^ocr^ma^'-'i^h^ut'itt 
hftd j^dred, bttt wlto kid neice^ li^tred Hlnri i^The 
moment Marcus saw Morlarty' Cttridl agakK^t aad 
iMitfd his fiaAie menticyia^ be exolaiiiidl' ibMi i^ 
iM9$tei, " l^af 8 a bad feStow^-^ know him tf cM^ 
dl diose CeoToUs an raaeals and rebels." ' 

'Marei]»' looked wkh a sort of dladaiiiiiil apken at 
thahc^i^ whidi Ormoad kad^tted np.for Mariaortgr^ 

'' So, you stick to tkisieUoir stUil^What m^tipe, 
Ormond, this Moriarty has made «f you 1" aaid Mar- 
ffOfit ^' but that's not my aSt&r. I only wonder kow 
you wheedled my &ther out of the gnwad 6r de 
garden here." 

" There was no wheedling in the ease/' said Ob" 
mond : ^' your father gave it &eeLy, or I should not 
have accepted it." ; 

^' You were yery good to accept it, no doubt>"acad 
Marcus, in an ironical tone : " I know I have aakid 
my £ither for a garden to a cottage before now> and 
have been refused." 

Sir Ulick came up just as this was, aai4, and, 
alarmed at the tone of iroiQe, used all kis address %> 
bring his son back to good temper; andhe mi|^ 
have sudcoeeded, but thc^ ^^ggj Carroll okaneed to 
appear at that instant. 

'' Who is that?" cried Merens-*-*'' P^gy Sheridan^ 
•as I live 1 is it not ?" 

'' No, please your honour^ but P^gy 9b«ridan that 
^was-*4^eggy CavroU tlua is" said P^gy^ ouvtsying, 
with a slight blueh, and an azck smiles 

'^ So, you haTe married thalt Moriarty at last^" 

^< I have, plea«e your honottr^«^e is fi^ Ter9|F honest 
boy— and I'm very happy*^if youxikonoiir.'s fleased," 
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" Who persuaded your £&ther to this, pray, con- 
trary to my advice?" 

f^ Nobody at all, plase your hontor," said Pe^y, 
looking frightened. 

"Why do you say that, Pe^y," said Ormond, 
'' when you know it was I who peiBuaded your father 
to give his consent to your marriage with Moriarty ?" 

5' You ! Mr. Ormond ! — Oh ! I comprehend it all, 
now," said Marcus, with his sneering look and tone: 
" no doubt you had good reasons." 

Poor Peggy blushed the deepest crimson. 
.^' 1 understand it all now," said Marcus — " I un- 
derstand you now, Harry." 

Ormond's anger rose, and with a look of high dis- 
dain, he replied, " You understand me, now ! No, 
nor ever ^vill, nor ever can. Our minds are unin- 
telligible to each other." 

Then turning from him, Ormond walked away 
with indignant speed. 

'' P^gy, don't I see something like a cow yonder, 
getting her bread at my expense?" said sir Ulick, 
directing Peggy's eye to a gap in the h^dge by the 
road-side. " Whose cow is that at the top of the 
ditch, half through my hedge ?" 

" I can't say, please your honour," said Peggy, 

"if it wouldn't be Paddy M^Grath's Betty 

M'Greggor !" cried she, calling to a bare-footed girl, 
" whose cow is yonder ?" 

** Oh, marcy ! but if it isn't our own red rogue — 
and when I tied her legs three times myself, the day !" 
said the girl, running to drive away the cow. 

" Oh ! she strays and trespasses strangely, the red 
cow, for want of the.little spot your honour promised 
her," said Peggy. 
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^' Well, run and saveijngrr hedge from her now, my 
pretty Peggy, and I will find thfi. little spo^for her 
to-morrow," said sir UUc^. r . ^ Is jr> ' jcfo 

Away ran Peggy after the cowwt^l^tlowering 
Marcus cursed them all lhree.\ vj^E*pejfcf y Beg he swor6 
ought to be banished the estate — ^the coim ought to be 
hamstrung, instead of having a spot promked her; 
^^ but this is the way, sir, you ixan thelcoutntry and 
the people," said he<^ his fother. j n hiij 

" Be that as it vxvf^^l^^o not ruintujiyfletflas you 
do, Marcus," > replied >the' Qpc4);sir U^i(^<4 l 'f Never 
mind the cow-^iM»86ii9elrr I[<am not ^h&king of a 
cow." ^ ■ .1 

'^ Nor I neither, sir." 

" Then follow Hasry Ormond directly, and make 
him understand that he misunderstood you," said sir 
Ulick. 

" Excuse me, sir— I cannot bend to 4iim," said 
Marcus. 

"'And you expect that he will lend you t«n thou- 
sand pounds at your utmost need ?" 
' ^' The money, with your estate, can bejeasEy raised - 
elsewhere, sir," said Marcus. .' 

" I tell you, it calmot, sir," said the{|5ather. 

'^ I cannot bend to^Ormond,'Sir i: to any-^body biit 
him — any thing but that — ^my pride cannot stoop to 
that." 

'^ Your pride ! — ' pride that licks: the dust,' " 
thought sir Ulick. It -^ was in vain for the politic 
father to remonstrater with the headstrong son. The 
whole train which «ir Ulick had laid with so much 
skill was, he feared, at the moment when his own 
delicate hand was just preparing to give the eflfective 
touch, blown up by the rude impatience of his «sol. 
Sir Ulick, however, never lost tYnxt est Q^5^^'^^^5sa5c^ >». 
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vaiBv Kgrot £» t}i^ fttflfu i^'Stea '19 thd-moOMtai^ of 
disappointment he looked to {to9ftito«juif{[i4^4bw 
ihmii&i^dsititMi^kig imiiffit»g^iAlM^Q$l^, Who 

irai^itiMMfoMy^bAdi wheaSe m(rt^4>^oiid'«igliki/i|» 
l>e«'ehim-^p^"his ^e«tittfkii^ta"Ail^^;i^3^i(e 
iiiMifdU;^'tKdedeji to=-lh^^]^dad.^ ■»•'» ^* ^►^ iviifijf;9l(j 

be ifa {^iMfemtto yon jo6t kow ml d^Hld Wlft tjlrnnfte 
it : we have nobody here now> and Marcos is not'^ 
I cmM wish him/' said sir Ulicki with ¥ si^. ^'^He 
haiLatwajTB a jealousy of my affection foir p»gi,Wk^ 
—it cannot btd help^ — we do not choose ifHt i^t^ 
children — ^but we must abide by them — you must 
perceive that things are not going on quite rightly 
between my son and me." 

^' I am sorry for it, sir ; especially as I am oonv 
Tinced I can do |io gpoi, aod tb^efore wish not td 
interfere." 

'^ I believe you aie right«-tlun^gh I part^Aou you 
with regret*" • ' '•' 

> <^ I shall be within your roacb> m, yoa'iknow^ 
whtherer you wish for vae, if ewr I can boiifvtbe 
least uae tajiiov^ sommcxQ m€^ aad i ailt itfiyoilr 

{"' Thank yvui butsteyonemooMiil^^ttiidiiiirilflidk!^ 
wili^i»isudid«iikok of recollection 3 ^^you t>pUlU^«f 
aggrinu&w.daysf^ Hai«y-^wMm^ t^aettleiMMouMlfl^ 
shinidxiotwtt^h" '' - -'■ . ^ ■> " -^■■.•iqioniiq t. 

1 ii Whenever '-yoo-jpteiBfle, mi'^^^ta^iainf^msftpm 
••^4nit yoiithame^admiioedine a great* deairQ|l)niotK|r 
lately4Hj^eti^tie'8ettietiiiitf' ^"a .^l-.iVi'n'i -..//.rt .-> 

^ Qfa^:a8 ts$ tbit^i^ mefe trifle. If you are in no 
hurr^, lamtniacpB^ £»iilghaU<'l|aveibu«nlssreiiMigh 
on my hands Audng these Jb^ dajii^iieforeladji' N^prtoft 
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fills th^ohoim, Qg^Uj^idiii Jtrnprny-nJ. mkggrtainlj 

9>^lBi«JAd;jEwriAi^.j^i4i^ne^l^ J .^edn^i^^a^iiiWijor 
pleasure to you. I n«©4.pqt miJw ^-eififet'itlrust;, 

Icis^Tr?]^ ta^ijm. Wieye I JbsirV^ corner ^^prs^^de in 

,/^ I do,"^crL?4 sir IQ^cib^ muieh ^w>?»4u r^ ttufc^by 
UeawBii^ it istiniposwbl^ tp-^ »««tt^ is 

iiopossible aot to love you^ Hinry Oruioijd^i' > • 



CHAPTER XXMI. 

TjsBaB ure people wlto can go on veiy smoothly 
with those whose principles and characteis they d»^ 
spise and didike. There are people who;, provided 
they live im company, are bappy> tfid capie bat littte 
t)f whal tibe ibompany is o(»B|»Md^ •^at;oar young 
hero certainly was not one of these contented people* 
Hft :«bsrperh»p9^ fta» oradr ii| ^the otJi^tqEti^Hie. He 
QOidd iiot^ without overt words^ o» koks-itfjind^Qft- 
tioii^MeDdnre! jkhft; pnsoicf of thiMd w]M)se dtsraden 
or principles he. despised — he could notj^ eveaiMth'- 
ggtimaaifalsyw^itmns^rf Jisri«ysnes8 et ennU^ snb» 
mit 'long* tft £ve(«y^lr; mcrojAonj^^kmonff^i be veqnited 
to have friends; nor cMdd JMi^Batkcrrii^ifiritnd '£mi 
oidinary niaiterials^;iiiciti"eFQn sbmoIIl the i^nun> or 
hovwfrei^rfiM lihefi>ilolish»|h0y ;iaigihAfftake.i JBven 
whflo/lht 'g»y world at Casllo ifania0(w^^<ti%& ^^3« 
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to him — amused and enchanted as he was at first 
with that brilliant society, he could not have been 
content or happy without his Mends at Vicar's Vak, 
to whom, once at least in the four-and-twenty hours, 
he found it necessary to open his heart. We may 
then judge how happy he now felt in returning to 
Annaly : after the sort of moral constraint which he 
had endured in the company of Marcus O'Shane, we 
may guess what an expansion of heart took place. 

The family union and dome^ic happiness which 
he saw at Annaly certainly struck him at this time 
more forcibly, from the contrast with what he had 
just seen at Castle Hermitage. The effect of con- 
trast, however, is but transient. It is powerful as a 
dramatic resource, but in real life it is of no per- 
manent consequence. There was here a charm which 
operates with as great certainty, and with a power 
secure of increasing instead of diminishing from habit 
•—the charm of domestic politeness, in the every day 
manners of this mother, son, and daughter, towards 
each other, as well as towards their guests. Ormond 
saw and felt it irresistibly. He saw the most de- 
licate attentions combined with entire sincerity, per- 
fect ease, and constant respect ; the result of the early 
habits of good-breeding acting upon the feelings of 
genuine affection. The external polish, which Or- 
mond now admired, was very different from that 
varnish, which often is hastily applied to hide imper- 
fections. This polish was of the substance itself, to be 
obtained only by long use ; but, once acquired, last- 
ing for ever : not only beautifrd but serviceable, pre- 
serving from the "injuries of time and from the 
dangers of familiarity. 

What influence the sister's charms might have to 
increase Orjnond's admiration of the brother we diall 
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not presume to determine 3 but certainly lie liked sir 
Herbert Annaly better than any young man he had 
ever seen. Sir Herbert was some years older than 
Ormond ; he was in his twenty-seventh year : but at 
this age he had done more good in life than many 
men accomplish during their whole existence. Sir 
Herbert's principal estates were in another part of 
Ireland. Dr. Cambray had visited them. The ac- 
count he gave Ormond of what had been done there 
to improve the people and to make them happy ; of 
the prosperous state of the peasantry ; their industry 
and independence ; their grateful^ not servile attach- 
ment to sir Herbert Annaly and his mother; the 
veneration in which the name of Annaly was held ; 
all delighted the enthusiastic Ormond. 

The name of Annaly was growing wonderfully 
dear to him ; and, all of a sudden, the interest hye 
felt in the details of a country gentleman's life was 
amazingly increased. At times, when the ladies 
were engaged, he accompanied sir Herbert in visit- 
ing his estate. Sir Herbert had never till lately re- 
sided at Annaly, which had, within but a short time, 
reverted to his possession, in consequence of the death 
of the person to whom it had been let. He found 
much that wanted improvement in the land, and 
more in the people. 

This estate stretched along the sea-shore : the te- 
nants whom^ he found living near the coast were an 
idle, profligate, desperate set of people ; who during 
the time of the late middle landlord had been in the 
habit of making their rents by nefeu'ious practices. 
The best of the set were merely idle fishermen, 
whose habits of trusting to their luck incapacitated 
them &om industry: the others were illicit distillertL 
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«-H9iiiiiggleiB-''4nd ndfioveanbs^who lived by waifs and 
Mrfl^Jim^sici, iiy the pitiage «P vessels en the cfMtst. 
The coast was dangerous^-^thcte •happened £^equent 
i^pVKvecksj (mdng partly^ qb 'WtA sQppbsed^ to 'the 
false ligiite hung out by thto people^ who^e interest 
it>ti%& that vessels should be wrecked. Shocked at 
these 2»rat;tioes^ sir Herbert Annaly hsd> horn the 
moioent heeame into possessioii of the estate, exerted 
luBself to put a stop to them, and to punish where 
he could not re£arm the offenders. The people at 
&at pleaded a sort of tenant's right, which t&ey 
tiheu^.a huuttord could scarcely resist. They pro- 
test^ that they could not make the rent, if they were 
not allowed to make it in their own way ; and showed^ 
beyond a doubts that sir Herbert ccmld not get half as 
ttUdi for his land in those parts, if he looked too 
tempuloiiBly into the means by which it was made. 
They brought, in cwrobooration of their arguments 
at assertions, the example and constant practice of 
'' auuiy as good a jantleman a» any in Ireland, who 
had hjbi r^it made up for him that waysi very ready 
andipondnaL There was his honour, Mr. 8u<di-a- 
OQ^ end so on; and there was sir Uliek 0^l^iaiMt» 
ain»! Oh I he was the man to live unda^-he wte 
the man that knew when to wink and when to blink ; 
and a he shut his eyes properly, sure Yaa tenants 
filled his fist. Oh ! sir Ulick was the great man for 
favour and purtectum, none like Urn at alll—- He is 
the good kndloid, that will fight the wvf dear ftr 
his ows tenants ^oogh thick and tbin-^none dare 
taiseh thens« Oh ! sir Ulick's the kind jdEOtleman 
that understands the law ^' the- ^f^tm^ and could 
brfang thesntoff at every itum, '«nd>ah6w-^era the 
way through the hole» in attract of parliaaMM; asy 
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as tbrpugt a riddla Jt\ 0h^imi)M^ henxmleL Jbg|4ifferd 
to h»>Mi 9» gbsAmlnsj^BiiBtk, «if J^lsba'SliKai 
would }S^ hoot gp^evikkif-^Afo^j^^iUib ?.xiw Isboo ed" 
Now.sir (lli^dk 0'BhBnevkidipi!riduuied^i^>ti«et[i(^ 

he Imd jbokightit^tbe 8{)ebWtJb]iIti^ 
it at m^if^Tj. l^h/beaA to thcte^^{eople,'af)^hoBe mi^ 
andjweimsi,^'^paifing it he efafse do Tsmaml ih igno^* 
raa0». tlAtt'<die.i:eiiant8ir]]ioiii mt HeAe^Mkiifyid 
from{}pi&.^tatik^flodk«dtd!sir Uiicidflktv-i Jon hluoo sd 
^!% ^fijaacijdceof his ovra inimc£ate iniknAH^ dodi 
l>yT^i^i{'|>ersoii8l exertioi^ ^stmct iju^oe^ andigxige^ 
iier<ni9^tidiwe]l seemtedrAystear ctf^RPcracrdttsiBiHditet^^ 
alre^d}^ had produoed a eonsidtrahlBichliilgv'itir^tiie 
bett^ in thie ntorab and habits diitha'pebfddta '^e 
was mnp%ing some txf hia tenants ti^ thfe isdas^ilff 
buil<Ung a l%hthotise^ for which he haid a gsaiit'^froK 
pairlJAmeiiit ; and he was endeavouring tojcstabli^^l 
manufacture of sail-cloths for which th»e ^<^b» miiii 
ficient demand. But almost at every Btc|i ol.his.pn)? 
gress^ he was impeded by the effects of the^Ittd k^ 
ani|]|lQ,of his neii^boars on sir Ulidifs estotej^aoo^Hqr 
the|:;fKI(^tiniXal quanrels between the^ idle^^ discardsd 
tenant^r aiibd their industrious and mef# {jidp^nng- 

(lii(^}i^nai!^r >ai; vesiel in distress #asirte»rioff the 
coas^j[jAer&>in!lia;4iC0fi8tafat slrm^lefbfetwteik dibiiato 
pacjiifs.srka. hadrqp^)Qdte ]ntBre8tB^the(!^\torvHm8>* 
th^ Q^^ffi^]desliiK)yii:.InMthi8«tatebo6II^^ 
off j^^py nti|)f||)4itii«^^ 00BuivfldKitadtfiknD»#ni^/wha 
w^{fmi^1biildbenfithe aodiUenijAndiChe M6iittedifi|K 
polled |t^Q>thW(^a«ifl(Hid| aeBietu6teftijafi.ii»d)(iif tbr 
n)^(»^il^niejUi»eBifl0 .magisljiHkei hsiiiittti^tQ^ 
poirtunities '^r.- seeing both au^ tHerbePt'aiipriiiiapbes 
and temper put to the test. He lika^ Vi <:a\£e^^»» 
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the different modes in which king Comy^ his gaardian, 
and sir Herbert Annaly managed these things. Sir 
Herbert governed neither by threats^ punishmentSj 
abuse^ nor tyranny; nor yet did he govern by pro- 
mises nor bribery, favour and protection, like sir 
Ulick. He neither cajoled nor bullied— neither held 
it as a principle, as Marcus did, that the people must 
be kept down, nor that the people must be deceived. 
He treated them neither as slaves, subject to his will ; 
nor as dupes, or objects on which to exercise his wit 
or his cunning. He treated them as reasonable beings, 
and as his fellow-creatures, whom he wished to im- 
prove, that he might make them and himself happy. 
He spoke sense to them ; and he mixed that sense 
vnth wit and humour, in the proportion necessary to 
make it palatable to an Irishman. 

In generosity there was a resemblance between the 
temper of sir Herbert and of Corny ; but to Ormond's 
surprise, and at first to his disappointment, sir Herbert 
valued justice more than generosity. Ormond's heart 
on this point was often with king Corny, when his 
head was forced to be with sir Herbert ; but, by de- 
grees, head and heart came together. He became 
practically convinced that justice is the virtue that 
works best for a constancy, and best serves every 
body's interest in time and in turn. Ormond now 
often said to himself, " Sir Herbert Annaly is but a 
few years older than I am ; by the time I am his age, 
why should not I become as useful, and make as 
many human beings happy as he does ?" In the mean 
time, the idea of marrying and settling in Ireland 
became every day more agreeable to Ormond ; and 
France and Italy, which he had been so eager to 
visit, faded from his imagination. Sir Herbert and 
lady Annaly, who had understood from Dr. Cambray 
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tliat Ormond was going to commence bis grand tour 
immediately^ and who heard him make a number 
of preparatory inquiries when he had been first at 
Annaly^ naturally turned the conversation often to 
the subject. They had looked out maps and prints^ 
and they had taken down from their shelves the dif- 
ferent books of travels, which might be most useful 
to him, with guides, and post-road books, and all 
that could speed the parting guest. But the guest 
had no mind to part-— every thing, every body at 
Annaly, he found so agreeable and so excellent. 

It must be a great satisfaction to a young man who 
has a grain of sense, and who feels that he is falling 
inevitably and desperately in love, to see that all the 
lady's family, as well as the object of his passion, are 
exactly the people whom he should wish of all others 
to make his friends for life. Here was every thing 
that could be desired, suitability of age, of fortune, 
of character, of temper, of tastes— every thing that 
could make a marriage happy, could Ormond but win 
the heart of Florence Annaly. Was that heart dis- 
engaged ? — He resolved to inquire first from his dear 
friend. Dr. Cambray, who was much in the con- 
fidence of this family, a great favourite with Florence, 
and consequently dearer than ever to Ormond. He 
went directly to Vicar's Vale to see and consult him, 
and Ormond thought he was confiding a profound 
secret to the doctor, when first he spoke to him of 
his passion for miss Annaly ; but to his surprise, the 
doctor told him he had seen it long ago, and his wife 
and daughters had all discovered it, even when they 
were first with him at Annaly. 

" Is it possible ? — ^and what do you all tliink ?" 
'' We think that you would be a perfectly happy 
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mwa, if yoa could wis nkt Aanaly ; and we wiah 
y<ra 8Moe« iMBt ttAeardy. Bo* 

f< Bui^^hl my dear doctor, ywialarm wteheyood 
measme." 

'* What ! by wiaking you sttoeees?" 

^' No^ bat by aometbing in your look aad muukor, 
and by that terrible hut : yoa think that I shall ne?er 
sneceed — ^you think that her heart is engaged. If 
that be the case^ tell me so at once, and I will aet off 
fo^ France to^mwrow." 

'^ My good sir^ you are always for desperate mea- 
sures — ^you are in too great a hurry to cmne to a con- 
clusion^ before you have the means of forming a just 
oondusicnL Remember, I tell yon, this precijntate 
temper will some time or other Mng some great evil 
upon you." 

** I will be patient all my life afterwards, if you 
will only this instant tell me whether she is ei^^aged." 

" I do not know whether miss Annaly's heart be 
disengaged or not — I can tell you only that she has 
had a number of brilliant offers, and that she has 
refused them all." 

" That proves that she had not fbimd one amongst 
them that she liked," said Ormond. 

" Or that she liked some one better than all those 
whom she refused," said Dr. Cambray. 

'^ That is true — ^that is possible — ^that is a dx«adful 
possibility/* said Ormond. ^^ But do you think there 
is any probability of that ?" 

^' There is^ I am sorry to tell you, my dear Ormond, 
a probability against you— but I can only state the 
facts in general. I can form no opinion, for I have 
had no opportunity of judging — I have never seen 
the two young people together. But there is a gen- 



tieman of great mefitr/ of^^it^lfe family and fbrtnne^ 
who is deeply iirtcj^e^dthliMtefAitoly, an I 

prasottie liafif nei l^een reftised; Ibr J un^eirstand he is 
soon to be here." '" '^ • 

^^ To be here !** cried Omumd : ^ a man of great 
m^^ 1^ — I hope he is not an agreeable tnan." ' 
:. -^ Tlitttfs a Tain hop^/ said Dr. Cambray; ^* he is 
• vetf agseeable man." 
'. 'iiVe$y agreeable l«--What sort of parson— grave or 
gay ? — ^Like any body that I ever saw ?'* 

^ Yes; iiko a person that yon hove seen^ and a 
person for whom I believe you have a regard — Hke his 
own fsJAmTy yoar dear king Gomy^s friend^ general 
Albemarle." 

'^ Hjcfw extraordinaiy !«— how nnlodky!" said Or- 
mond. " I would rather my rival was any one else 
than the son of a man I am obUged to ; and a most 
dangerous rival he most be^ if he have his father's 
merit, and his Other's manners. Oh ! my dear Dr. 
Cambray, I am sure she like&him-— and yet she could 
not be so cheerful in his absence^ if she were much in 
love — I defy her; and it is impossible that he can be 
as mneh in love with har as I am^ else nothing could 
keep him from her." 

*^ Nothing but his daty> I suppose you mean ?" 

"Duty!— What duty?" 

^^ Why, there really are duties in this world to be 
performed, though a man in lo?e is apt to forget it. 
Colonel Albemarle, being an officer, cannot quit his 
raiment till he has obtained leave of absence.'* 

'* I am heartily glad of it," cried Ormond— '^ I will 
make the best use of my time before he comes. But, 
my dear doctor, do you ihink lady Annaly-^o you 
think sir Herbert wishes it to be ?" 

VOL. XIV. T^ 
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" I really cannot tell i-^l knoi^ ^oulj tbajk, ]^i»'« 

particular fi^eA4jrf;nrH^^ I.^i^e^^iepr* 

lady. Annaly, epeaJfe of hqn ^ b^ifig a yoiwg xnftn of 
excellent 'pLp^c^er ^4. tigli ,^wio^> %?:FlW^!§te 
hasagreat.reg^ri^f ... ..,^,-.7.0, ^ -;-• -^t'-* ■ ■ 

Ormond^ghed.^ ^, ^ ../... .,.^,.^, n r-h^ri' rr. ".^ 

"Heaven fprgive me ttat sigh!" sai^.^ji^ " j 
thought I never should be brought SQ W^i^Jto.sigh 
at hearing of any man's exc^ent..Ql^af^i^.q^.high 
honour ; but I c(»jtaiiily wish colonel. iUbemarle had 
never been born, ^fteaven.preserve me i&bfQ euyy and 
jealousy !" ^- , 

Our young hero had needvto repeat this prayer the 
next morning at breakfast>i when sir Herbert, on 
opening his letters, exclaimed, " My friend^ colonel 
Albemarle -" 

And lady Annaly, in a tone of joy, " Colonel Al- . 
bemarle ! — I hope he will soon be here." 

Sir Herbert proceeded : " Cannot obtain leave of ^ 
absence yet—but lives in hopes" said sir Herbert, 
reading the letter, and handing it to his mother. 

Ormond did not dare, Aid not think it honourable 
to make use of his eyes, though there now might have 
been a decisive moment for observation. No sound 
reached his ear from miss Anhaly's voice ; but lady 
Annaly spoke freely and decidedly in praise of colonel 
Albemarle. As she read the letter, sir Herbert, after 
asking Ormond three times whether he was not ac- 
quainted with general Albemarle, obtained for answer, 
that he « really did not know." In truth, Ormond 
rf ^^^ ^ow any thing at that moment. Sir Her- 
bert, su^rised, and imagining that Ormond had not 
yet ncM'd him, was going to repeat his question— but 
a loojc trom his mother stopped him. A sudden Hght 
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Struck lady Annaly. Mothers are remarkably quick- 
sighted upon these occasions. There was a silence of 
a few minutes^ which appeared to poor Ormond to be 
a silence that would never be broken ; it was brc^en 
]by some slight observation which the brother and 
sister made to each other upon a paragraph in the 
newspaper, which they were reading together. Or- 
mond took breath. 

^^ She cannot love him^ or she could not be thinking 
of a paragraph in the newspaper at this moment." 

Prom this time forward Ormond was in a continual 
state of agitation, reasoning, as the passions reason, as 
ill as possible, upon even the slightest circumstances 
that occurred, from whence he might draw favourable 
or unfavourable omens. He was resolved — and that 
was prudent — not to speak of his own sentiments, till 
he was clear how matters Stood about colonel Albe- 
marle ; he was determined not to expose himself to 
the useless mortification of a refusal. While in this 
agony of uncertainty, he went out one morning to 
take a solitfury walk, that he might reflect at leisure.' 
Just as he was turning from the avenue to the path 
that led to the wood, a car full of morning visitors 
appeared. Ormond endeavoured to avoid them, but 
not before he hid been seen. A servant rode after 
him to beg to know " if he was Mr. Harry Ormond 
— if he was, one of the l&dies on the car, Mrs. 
M'Crule, sent her compliments to him, and requested 
he would be so good as to let her speak with him at 
the house, as she had a few word& of consequence to, 
say. 

Mrs. M'Crule I Ormond did not immediately re^ 
collect that he had the honour of knowing any such 
person, till the' servant said, " Miss Black> 8«>^3Ba!!v. 
was— formerly at Castle HwiBfltt^^.*'' 
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His old enemy^ Qiiis Bl^/le ^reoQlte^ 
He obeyed the laj^y^ji, su|tim ana returned to the 
house. ' f ''*',^ ^'"'.' ^ ^. 

^ JVXrs. M'Crvle had not'^ll^eredin disposition^ though 
b^P|^^8^ad Jbisej^ thda^odhj. n^arriage. Having 
no jiobg^ar Jady O'Shan^'s quairelft with h^r husband 
to, jialk. abou^ she had hecgniie the, pest gf the village 
oif Castle Hermitage, and of the ne^hfeourhood — ^the 
lady Bluemantle (^ the parish. lEIad miss BhUik re- 
];Qaine4 i^ England^ married or single, she would 
oply k^ye he^n one of a numarous species ioo' well 
known to n$ed any description; but transplanted to 
a new soil and a new situation^ she proved' to be' a 
variety of the old species^ with pequliarly noxious 
qualities, which it may b^ useful to describe, as a 
warning to the unwary. It is unki^o^' liow much 
mischief the lady Bluemantle class may^io'iif trelahd, 
where parties in religion and politics run high ; and 
wherfi it often happens that individuals of the dif- 
fident, secta and parties actually hate without kitbwing 
each other, watch without mixing with one another, 
and consequently are prone reciprocally to believe 
$my stories or reports, however false or absurd, which 
tend to gratify their antipathies. In this situation, 
it is scarcely possible to get at the exact truth as to 
the words, actions, and intentions of the nearest 
neighbours, who happen to be of opposite parties or 
persuasions; What a fine field is here for a mischief- 
maker ! Mrs. M'Crule had in her parish done her 
part ; she had gone from rich to poor, from poor to 
rich, from catholic to protestant, from churchman to 
dissenter, and from dissenter to methodist, reporting 
every idle story, and repeating every ill-natured thing 
that she heard said — ^things often more bitterly ex- 
pressed than thought, and always exaggerated or 
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distorted in the repetition No two people in the 
parish could ii^fiv^ continued on *^p^&ki!^^'il!eifitiB at i^ 
ena of tfie year/W ttat Kappily'thert'WferieflW^thfe 
parish both a ^ood clergyman and a good priest ;^^d 
still more liiappily they both agreed^ and \<fork^d to^ 
gether for the good of their pariihioners. Dr< Cambray 
andMr.M^Cormuck made it their business continually 
to follow after Mrs. M^Crule^ healing the wotindb 
which she inflicted^ and pouring into the festering 
heart the balm of christian charity: they \<^ere be- 
loved and revered by their parishioners ; Mrs-M^Cmle 
was soon detected, and umversally avoided. £nn^;ed^ 
she attadked^ by tums^ both the dorgyman and the 
priest; and when she could not separate them, she 
found out that it was very wrong that they should 
agree. She discovei^d that she was a much better 
protestant^ and a much better christian^ than Dr. 
Cambray^ because she hated her catholic neighboors. 

Dr. Cambray had taken pains to secure the o^ 
operation of the catholic clergyman in all his attempts 
to improve the lower classes of the people. His' vilr 
lage school was open to catholics as well as protest- 
ants; and father M^Cormuck^ having been assured 
that their religion would not be tampered with, al- 
lowed and encouraged his flock to send their childre% 
to the same seminary. 

Mrs. M^Crule was, or affected to be, much alarmed 
and scandalized at seeing catholic and protestant 
children mixing so much together; she knew that 
opinions were divided among some families in the 
neighbourhood upon the pro[Mriety of this mixture, 
and Mrs. M^Crule thought it a fine opportunity of 
making herself of consequence, by stirring up the 
matter into a party question. This bright idea had 
occurred to her just about the time Hickj^^. Qiroisso^ 
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brought over little Tommy from the Black Islands. 
Daring Ormond's absence upon his tour^ Sheelah 
and Moriarty had regularly sent the boy to the vil- 
lage school ; exhorting him to mind his book and his 
JigureSy that he might surprise Mr. Ormond with his 
laming when he should come back. Tommy, with 
this excitation, and being a quick, clerer little fellow, 
soon got to the head of his class, and kept there ; and 
won all the school-prizes, and carried them home in 
triumph to his grandame, and to his dear Moriarty, 
to be treasured up, that he might show them to 
Mr. Ormond at his return home. Br. Cambray was 
pleased with the boy, and so was every body, except 
Mrs. M^Crule. She often visited the school for the 
pleasure of finding fault ; and she wondered to see 
this little Tommy, who was a catholic, carrying away 
the prizes from all the others. She thought it her 
duty to inquire further about him ; and as soon as 
she discovered that he came from the Black Islands, 
that he lived with Moriarty, and that Mr. Ormond 
was* interested about him, she said she knew there 
wa6 something wrong — ^therefore, she set her face 
against the child, and against the shameful partiality 
that s&tne' people showed. 

. Dr. Cambray pursued his course without attending 
to her; and little Tommy pursued his course, im- 
proving rapidly in his laming. 

Now there was in that county an excellent 
diaritable institution for the education of children 
ftom. seven to twelve years old; an apprentice fee 
was given with the children when they left the schciol, 
and they had several other advantages, which made 
parents of the lower classe$*extremely desirous to. get 
tiieir sons into this establishment. 
Before they could be admitted^ it was necessary 
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that they should have a certificate firom their parish 
minister and catholic plc^g]?;^^;^^ stating, that they 
could read and write, and :^at{ they were well-behaved 
children. 0n a. certain- ct^, ^^ year, a number of 
candidates were present)^. ^ "JlayirTCertificates from the 
clergyman and priest of theii^ respective parishes were 
much attended to by . the ladyi patronesses^ and by 
these the choice of the candidate to be admitted was 
usually decided. Little Tommy had an excellent 
certificate both from father M^Cormuck and from 
Df. Cambray. Sheelah and Moriarty were in great 
jt)y, and had '^ all the hopes in life" for him ; and 
Sheelah, who was very fond of surprises, had cautioned 
Moriarty, and be^ed the doctor n(^ to tell Mr. Harry 
a word about it, till all was Jixed, '^ for if the boy 
should not have the luck to be chose at last, it would 
only be breaking his little heart the worse, that Mr. 
Harry should know any thing at all about it, sure." 

Meantime Mrs. M^Crule was working against 
little Tommy with all her might. 

Some of the lady patronesses were of opinion that 
it would be expedient in future to confine their bounty 
to the children of protestants only. 

Mrs. M'Cruie, who had been deputed by one of 
the absent ladies to act for her, was aniazin^y busy, 
visiting all the patronesses, and talking, and fearing, 
and ^' hoping to heaven !" and pro^esying, canvassing, 
and cdileoting opinions and votes, as for a matter of life 
and death. She hinted that she knew that the greatest 
interest was making to get in this year a catholic 
child, and there was no knowing, if this went on, 
what the consequence might be. In short, Ireland 
would be ruined, if little Tommy should prove the 
siiccessful candidate. Mrs. M'.Grule'did not find it 
difficult to stir up the ^reju^dice^ vajj^ I'^wNasssss.^^ 
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several ladles, wkose edacation and whose means of 
infivmation mi^t have eecored them fnm soch con- 
temptible inflaence. 

Her present business at Annaly was to try what 
impression she oonld make on lady and miss Annaly^ 
^o were both patronesses of the sdiooL As to Ot- 
mond^ whmn she never had liked, she was glad of 
this opportunity of revenging herself upon his little 
prot^; and of making Mr. Ormond sensible that 
she was now a person of rather more consequence 
than she had been, when he used formerly to defy her 
at Castle Hermitage. She little thought that, while 
she was thus pursuing the dictates of her own hate, 
she might serve the interests of Ormond's love. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Ormond returned in obedience to Mrs. 
]d<]!rule'8 summons, he found in the room an unusual 
assemblage of persons— a party of morning visitorsy 
the unmuffled contents of the ear. As he entered, he 
bowed as courteously as possible to the whole drele, 
and advanced towards Mrs. M'Crule, whose portent^ 
jous visage he could not fedl to recognise. That visage 
was nearly half a yard long, thin out of all proportion, 
and dismal beyond all imagination ; the comers of the 
mouth drawn down, the whites or yellows of the eyes 
upturned, while with hands outspread she was de- 
claiming, and in a lamentable tone deploring, as 
r Ormond thought, some great public calamity; for the 
concluding words were " The danger, my dear lady 
Annaly-— the danger, my dear miss Annaly — oh! 
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the danger is imminent. We shall all be positively on- 
done, ma'am ; and Ireland — oh ! I wish I was once safe 
in England again — Ireland positively will be ruined I" 

Ormonde looking to lady Annaly and miss Annaly 
for explanation, was somewhat reassured in this im- 
minent danger, by seeing that lady Annaly's counte- 
nance was perfectly tranquil, and that a slight smile 
played on the lips of Florence. 

" Mr. Ormond," said lady Annaly, " I am sorry 
to hear that Ireland is in danger of being ruined by 
your means." 

'^ By my means !" said Ormond, in great surprise ; 
'^ I beg your ladyship's pard(m for repeating your 
words, but I really cannot understand them." 

** Nor I neither; but by the time you have lived 
as long as I have in the world/' said lady Annaly, 
'^ you will not be so much surprised as you now seem, 
my good sir, at hearing people say what you do not 
understand. I am told that Ireland will be undone 
by means of a protigi of yours, of the name of Tommy 
Dun — not Dun Scotus." 

^^ Dunshaughlin, perhaps," said Ormond, laughing, 
^^ Tommy Dunshaughlin ! that little urchin ! What 
harm can little Tommy do to Ireland, or to any 
mortal?" 

Without condescending to turn her eyes upon Or- 
mond, whose propensity to laughter had of old been 
offensive to her nature, Mrs. M^Crule continued to 
lady Annaly, ^^ It is not of this insignificant child as 
an individual that I am speaking, lady Annaly ; but 
your ladyship, who has lived so long in the world, 
must know that there is no person or thing, however 
insignificant, that cannot, in the hands of a certain 
description of people^ be made an engine of mischief." 
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. '^ Very true, indeed," said lady Annaly* 

" And there is no telling or conceiving," pursued 
Mrs. M'Crule, " how in the hands of a certain party, 
you know, ma'am, any thing now, even the least and 
the most innocent child (not that I take upon me to 
say that this child is so very innocent, though, to be 
sure, he is very little) — ^but innocent or not, there is 
positively nothing, lady Annaly, ma'am,' ^ich a cer- 
tain party, certain evil-disposed persons, cannot turn 
to their purposes." 

" I cannot contradict that — I wish I could," said 
lady Annaly. 

. *' But I see your ladyship and miss Annaly do not 
consider this matter as seriously as I could wish. 'Tis* 
an infatuation," said Mrs. M^Crule, uttering a sigh, 
almost a groan, for her ladyship's and her daughter's 
infatuation. " But if people, ladies especially, knew 
but half as much as I have learnt, since I married 
Mr. M^Crule, of the real state of Ireland ; or if they 
bad but half a quarter as many means as I have of 
obtaining information, Mr. M^Crule being one of his 
majesty's very active justices of the peace, riding 
dbout, and up and down, ma'am, scouring the country, 
sir, you know, and having informers high and low, 
bringing us every sort of intelligence ; I say, my dear 
lady Annaly, ma'am, you would, if you only heard a 
hundredth part of what I hear daily, tremble — your 
ladyship would tremble from morning till night." 

** Then I am heartily glad I do not hear it, for I 
should dislike very much to tremble from morning 
till night, especially as my trembling could do nobody 
any good." 

*' But lady Annaly, ma'am, you can do good by 
exerting yourself to prevent the danger in thii^ emer- 
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gency ; you can do good, and it becomes your station 
and your character ; you can do good, my dear lady 
Annaly, ma'am, to thousands in existence, and thou- 
sands yet unborn." 

" My benevolence having but a limited appetite 
for thousands," said lady Annaly, '^ I should rather, 
if it be equal to you, Mrs. M^Crule, begin with the 
thousands already in existence ; and of those thou- 
sands, why not begin with little Tommy ?" 

" It is no use !" cried Mrs. M^Crule, rising from 
her seat in the indignation of disappointed zeal: 
" Jenny, pull the bell for the car — Mrs. M'Greggor, 
if you've no objection, I'm at your service, for 'tis no 
use I see for me to speak here— nor should I have 
done so, but that I positively thought it my duty ; 
and also a becoming attention to your ladyship and 
miss Annaly, as lady patronesses, to let you know 
beforehand our sentiments, as I have collected the 
opinions of so many of the leading ladies, and appre- 
hended your ladyship might, before it came to a public 
push, like to have an inkling or innuendo of how 
matters are likely to be carried at the general meeting 
of the patronesses on Saturday next, when we are 
determined to put it to the vote and poll. Jenny, do 
you see Jack and the car ? Good morning to your 
ladyship ; good day, miss Annaly." 

Ormond put in a detainer : '^ I am here in obedi« 
ence to your summons, Mrs. M^Criile — ^you sent to 
inform me that you had a few worda of consequence 
to say to me." 

*' True, sir, I did wrap myself up this winter 
morning, and came out, as Mrs. M'Greggor can tes- 
tify, in spite of my poor face, in hopes of doing some 
little good, and giving a friendly hint, before an ex- 
plosion should publidy take place, BvA ^^^i^ "'*'^ 
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cscote me, siiiee I find I gain so Htde credit, and so 
waste my breath ; I can only leare gentlemen and 
ladies in this emergencj, if they will be blind to the 
danger at this crisis, to Mlaw their awn opinions." 

Ormond still remcMistrating on the cruelty of 
leaving him in utter dariuiess^ and calHi^ it bUnd- 
ness, and assuring Mrs. MK^rule that he had not the 
sli^test conception of what the danger or the emer- 
gency to which she alluded might be, or what little 
Tonmiy could have to do with it, the lady oonde- 
seended, in compliance with Mrs. M'€hr^gor^s twitdi 
behind, to stay and reamnnence her statement. He 
could not forbear smiling even more than lady Annaly 
had done, when he found how poor little Tommy was 
at the bottom of all this danger to Irdand, when he 
was made to understand that the emergency and 
crisis meant nothing but this (Quid's being admitted 
or not admitted into a charity schooL While Ormond 
was incapable of speaking in reply with becoming 
seriousness, Florence, who saw lua condition, had the 
kindness to draw off Mrs, MCrule's attention, by 
asking her to partake of some excelloit gooae-pi^ 
which just then made its entrance. This promised, 
for a time, to suspend the discussion, and to unite all 
parties in one common sympathy. When Florence 
saw that the consomme, to which she delicately helped 
her, was not thrown away upon Mrs. M'Crule, and 
that the union of goose and turkey in this Christmas 
damty was much admired by this good lady, she at- 
tempted playfully to pass to a reflection on the happy 
effect that might to some tastes result from unions in 
party matters. 

But no— <' too serious matters these to be jested 

M Crule stopped to say so, and to sigh. Per W 
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of the Barsac^ however, Florence ventured to try 
what a little raillery might do. It was possible, that, 
if Mrs. M^Greggor and the chorus of young ladies 
could be made to ki^h, Mrs. M'Crule might be 
brought to see the whole thing in a less glo6my 
point of view ; and might perhaps be, just in time, 
made sensible of the ridicule to which she would 
expose herself, by persisting in sounding so pompously 
a false alarm. 

" But can there really be so much danger," said 
Florence, '' in letting little children, protestaut and 
catholic, come together to the same school— sit on the 
same bench— learn the same alphabet from the same 
hornbook ?" 

^^ Oh ! my dear miss Annaly," cried Mrs. M'Crule, 
'^ I do wonder to hear you treat this matter so lightly 
—you, from whom I confess I did expect better prin- 
ciples : ' sit on the same bench !' easily said ; but, my 
dear young lady, you do not consider that some errors 
of popery, since there is no catholic in the room, I 
suppose I may say it, the errors of popery are won- 
derfully infectious." 

'^ I remember," said lady Annaly, " when I was a 
child, being present once, when an honest man, that 
is, a protestant (for in those days, no man but a pro- 
testaut could be called an honest man), came to my 
uncle in a great passion to complain of the priest : 
' My lord,' said he, * what do you think the priest is 
going to do ? he is going to bury a catholic corpse, 
not only in the churchyard, but, my lord, near to the 
grave of my father, who died a stanch dissenter.' 
^My dear sir,' said my uncle, to the angry honest 
man, ^ the clergyman of the parish is using me worse 
still, for he is going to bury a man, who died last 
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Wednesday of the small-pox^ near to my grandmother^ 
who never had the small-pox in her life.' " 

Mrs. M'Crule pursed up her mouth very close at 
this story. She thought lady Annaly and her uncle 
were equally wicked^ but she did not choose exactly 
to say so^ as her ladyship's uncle was a person of 
rank^ and of character tix) solidly established for Mrs. 
M^rule to shake. She therefore only gave one of 
her sighs for the sins of the whole generation^ and 
after a recording look at Mrs. M^Greggor, she re- 
turned to the charge about the schools and the 
children. 

" It can do no possible good/' she said, *' to admit 
catholic children to our schools, because, do what you 
will, you can never make them good protestants." 

" Well," said lady Annaly, " as my friend the ex- 
cellent bishop of * * * f * * said in parliament, ' if 
you cannot make them good protestants, make them 
good catholics, make them good any-things.' " 

.Giving up lady Annaly all together, Mrs. M^Crule 
now desired to have Mr. Ormond's tlltimatum — she 
wished to know whether he had made up his mind as 
to the affair in question ; but she begged leave to ob- 
serve, " that since the child had, to use the gentlest 
expression, the misfortune to be born and bred a ca- 
tholic, it would be most prudent and gentlemanlike 
in Mr. Ormond not to make him a bone of conten- 
tion, but to withdraw the poor child from the contest 
altogether, and strike his name out of the list of can- 
didates, till the general question of admittance to 
those of his persuasion should have been decided by 
the lady patronesses^" 

Ormond declared, with or without submission to 
Mrs. M'Crule, that he could not tXvak it becoming 
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or gentlemanlike to desert a child whom he had un- 
dertaken to befriend — that, whatever the child had 
the misfortune to be born, he would abide by him ; 
and would not add to his misfortunes by depriving 
him of the reward of his own industry and applica- 
tion, and of the only chance he had of continuing his 
good education, and of getting forward in life. ' 

Mrs. M'Crule sighed and groaned. 

But Ormond persisted: '' the child," he said, 
*^ should have fair play — the lady patronesses would 
decide as they thought proper." 

It had been said that the boy had Dr. Cambray's 
certificate, which Ormond was certain would not have 
been given undeservedly ; he had also the certificate 
of his own priest. 

" Oh ! what signifies the certificate of his priest," 
interrupted Mrs. M'Crule ; " and as for Dr. Cam- 
bray's, though he is a most respectable man (toa 
liberal, perhaps), yet without meaning to insinuate 
any thing derogatory — but we all know how things 
are managed, and Dr. Cambray's great regard for Mr. 
Ormond might naturally influence him a little in 
favour of this little proteg^." 

Florence was very busy in replenishing Mrs. 
M^Greggor's plate, and Ormond haughtily told Mrs. 
M'Crule, '' that as to Dr. Cambray's character, for 
impartiality, he. should leave that securely to spbak 
for itself; and .that as to the rest, she was at liberty 
to say or hint whatever she pleased, as feur as he was 
concerned, but that for her own sake, he would re- 
commend it to her to be sure of her facts — for that 
slander was apt to hurt in the recoil." 

Alarmed by the tone of confident innocence and de- 
termination with which Ormond spoke, Mrs. M'Crule, 
who like all other bullies was a cowai^jVjw^t^^'^'st 
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voiee^ and protested she meant nothing — ^' certainly 
no offence to Mr. Ormond ; and as to sland^^ there 
was nothing she detested so much — she was quite 
glad to be set right— for people did talk — and she 
had endeavoured to silence them^ and now could 
£r(»n the best authority/' 

Ormond looked as if he wished that any authority 
could silence her — but no hopes of that. '* She was 
sorry to find, howerer, that Mr. Ormond was posi- 
tively determined to encoun^ the boy, whoever he 
■.was, to persist as candidate <»i this occasion, because 
she should be concerned to do any thing-that looked 
like opposing him, yet she must, and she knew others 
were detennined, and in short he would be mortified 
to no purpose." 

'* Well," Ormond said, *' he could only do his 
best, and bear to be mortified, if necessary, or when 
necessary." 

A smile of approbation firom Florence made his 
heart beat, and for some moments Mrs. M'Crule 
spoke without his knowing one syllable she said. 

Mrs. M^Crule saw the smile, and perceived the 
effect. As she rose to depart, she turned to miss 
Annaly, and whispered, but loud enough for all to 
hear, '^ Miss Annaly must excuse me if I warn her, 
that if she takes the part I am inclined to fear she 
wiU, on Saturday, people I know will draw infer- 
ences." 

Florence coloured; but with calm dignity and 
spirit, which Mrs. M'Crule did not expect from her 
usual gentleness and softness of manners, she replied, 
that " no inference which might be drawn from her 
conduct by any persons should prevent her from act- 
ing as she thought right, and taking that part which 
she believed to be just." 
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So ended the visit, or the visitation. The next 
day lady Annaly, miss Annaly, sir Herbert, and Or- 
i^ond, went to Vicar's Vale, and thence with the good 
doctor to the village school, on purpose that th^ 
might see and form an impartial jn<^m<mt of the little 
boy. On one day in the week, the parents and friends 
of the children were admitted, if they diose it, to the 
school-room, to hear the lessons, and to witness the 
adjudging of the week's premiums. This was prize 
day as they called it, and Sheeli^ and Moriarty were 
among the spectators. Their presence, and the pre- 
sence of Mr. Ormond, so €xcited — so over-excited 
Tommy, that when he first stood up to read, his iBace 
flushed, his voice faltered, his little hands trembled 
so much that he could hardly hold the book ; he could 
by no means turn over the leaf, and he was upon the 
point of disgracing himself by bursting into tears. 

'^ Oh ! ho !" cried an ill-natured voice of triumph 
from one of the spectators. Ormond and the Annalys 
turned,, and saw behind them Mrs. MCrule. 

" Murder !" whispered Sheelah to Moriarty, *^ if 
she fixes him with that evil eye, and he gets the 
stroke of it, Moriarty, 'tis all over with him for 
Ufe." 

*^ Tut, woman, dear— what can hurt him ? is not 
the good doctor in person standing betwixt him and 
harm ? and see ! he is recovering upon it fast — quite 
come to! — Hark! — ^he is himself j^in — Tommy, 
voice and all ! — success to him !" 

He had success, and he deserved it — ^the prizes 
were his ; and when they were given to him, the con-* 
gratulating smiles of his companions showed that 
Dr. Cambray's justice was unimpeached by those 
whom it most concerned; that notwithstanding all 

VOL. XIV. ^ 
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that liad been said and done directly and indirectly^ 
to coninteract hi^ benevolent icffbrtf^.h^ had succeeded 
in preventing envy and party^^pirU from spreading 
discord among these innocent children. 

Mrs. M^Crule withdrew^ and Oiobody saw when or 
how. i . ' i 

. " It is cleay/'said lady Annaly>>^^ that this rlH>y is 
no favourite^ for he has friends." 

" Or if he be a. favourite, and have fi4ends, it is a 
proof that he has extraordinary merit," said sir Her- 
bert. 

f^.He is coming to us," said Florence, who had 
been excessively interested for the child, anc^fwhose 
eyes had folkwed him wherever he went : f f ^ ]Prother," 
whispered she, '^ will you let him pass you^.he* wants 
to say something to Mr. Ormond," , i 

The boy brought to Ormond all the priaes which 
he had won ^ince the time he fixst came to school : 
his grandame^ Sheelah, had kept them sa£b in t a little 
basket^ which he now put into Qnnond's hands, with 
honest pride and pleasure. 

^^ I got 'em^ and granny said you'd Hke to see them^ 
so she did-<— and here's what will pleieise you— ftsee my 
certificates — see, signed by the doctor himselTs own 
hand, and father M'Ccnrmuck, that's his nam^^ with 
his blessing by the same token he gave me." 

Osmond looked with great fiatisfacti<m at Tommy's 
treainires, and miss Aimaly looked at them too with 
no s^nall delight* ... 

*' Well, my boy, have yott any thingmore to say ?" 
said Ormemd to the child, who looked as if he was 
anxious to say something more. 

*^ I have, sir — ^it's what I'd beglad to speak a word 
with you, Mr. Harry," 



'' Speak i«}^l]Qi^K^}>i(^i^«i^ ^(jtM^fi^diof this lady >" 
' '^^Qfhl^ i^^Ui&at'Mte Jiiot/^«ttid ^tJheJboy^iwitli a 
verjr^^^eedi*^ slia£t^aniliepi^as|sui. '>u j 

But as the (^diseemed^txk^wudktliat*!!^ else 
^^^If^h^ffid^ t)»ttottd>t«tked^i kef (^ two with him 
behind the crowd. Tommy would not let go miss 
AmilfA^iaiad, ^ai|hd h^rdi dl 'that passied. 

^^ I am afeard I am too troobleiome to you^ sir/' 
S0*dJthel>b^^ J>v^': i ^^ ■ . • • . 

'^« 1V> k<^nol the least/' said Qrmondt:^^ speak 
on — say all you have in your mind/' 

f' Why/'theft," said the child, " I have something 
greatly &iL <inrf 'mind, because I heard granny talking 
to Mofiarty albout it last night, o^er titt fire, and I 
inthe^bed'. Then I know all about Mrs. M'Crule, 
and how, if I don't giT^ out, and wouldn't give up 
d[)out the grtod sdiocd, on Saturday, I should, may 
he,\y^ bringing you, Mr. Harry^ into great trouble : 
sa tiidt being the 'ease, I'll give up entirely-r-and I'll 
go baol^^oihe Black Islands to-movrow," said Tommy, 
stoutly; yet swelling so in the ehest that he could 
not-isay' anotfeer-word^ He turned 'away. X)rmond 
caughtHbold of him, and at the sameinstaiit I^'lorence 
attd II^' stooped to kiss the child«-«he drew back 
blushin^^it-Was the happiest moment sof Ormond's 

life. •-:■ ^ . ■/.-.'.... 

As they were walkiag home togetheb from the 
school, Motflarty said to Sheelah,: i' I'U engage> 
Sheelah, you did not see all that passed the day." 

«* I'M engage:! idii. though," said Sheelah; ^^ and 
by th^ dame tok^^ if you want one^little Tommy — 
and the kiss he did not^et." 

** Why, then, Sheelah, you're quick eyes still." 

" Oh ! I'm not so bUod but what I could se% thai 
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witl^ half an eyQr-a7^.Aiid.^w l;if>,w it waa with th^n 
before you. did, Mori^y^ .. .Fspm tl^ first wUiute 
they coined into the room together^ said I to in]^$icdJ^ 
' there's a j^dr o;f. «|g9te,3ii^ll watcj^^jd, if eyer there 
wa3 a pair qn. ^L.' ^Jheserthiqigs is, all W4 <^t 
abo^re^ unlqiayrnst.tos us,, from tfee.. first ^WQ^te w? 
are boni^«^wa<ve.tp.Mye ^ WSiWlfgf^".944^ 
■ Slieelah^. . ,,, _. f... ... ^. , ,.,., p.-r m>.; ^^ 

" No ; not fixed from the first minute we are bcorn^ 
SheelaU; %}» not," said Moriarty.. „. i „,., t -, *•: 

'' And hf»w should you know^ ,^m^j^*^ s^ 
Shee^^ "whether or not?" ,. ! ,. ,.,,..,^ .^,^. 

'^ And why not as well as you^ Shed^ d^> ' 
replied Moriarty^ " if you go to that ?" , , , 
. ^* Well, ia the name of fQrtune,,haYe it you^. aw» 
way^" aaid Sheelah ; " and how do yo^ .thiu]${ it j^ 

then?" .,: , :: 

" Why it is partly filled for ui^" s»iA.M<ff5artj:; 
"but the choioe is still in us, alway&< — r-" , . 

f* Ohl bum me if I undiewtwd th^V said 
Sheelah. .^.. , , 

" Then you axe mighty hard of un4jei:stgndfng 
thfej,inonri»g, Sheelah. See now, with regsfd,^|iio 
mtt|tiBr,Hiyq:y and Peggy Sheridan: it's my (pinion, 
'twas laid out from the first, that in caise he did not 
^0 that wrong about Peggy — then see. Heaven had 
this lady, this angel, from that time forward in view 
for him, by way of compensation for not doing the 
wrong he might have chose to da Now, don't you 
think, Sheelah, that's the way it was? — ^be a ra- 
sonable woman." 

The rasonable woman was puzzled and silent, 
Sheelah and Moriarty having got, without knowing 
it, to the dark depths of metaphysics. There was 



some ibnger of tbeh^ kh)6(Sdiig tlidi* lipids' tt^^st 
each <fth&t thett, as wikr headsl(dve doiie t/d shikilar 
6<oeasionfe(. - 

It was an auspidbus tdn^inlrtiantte'to Onhcmd's 
laive ih&t Florence had np^a dailjr objbct of tjhonght 
and 'feeling in common with Mm. Mrs; lit^Cride's 
halving piqtced Florence Was in Onnond^ii flavour : it 
awakened her pride> and conquered her timidity ; she 
ventured to trust her own motives. To be sure, the 
interest she felt for this child was imoomimmfy vivid; 
but she might safely avow this interest^t was in 
the cause of one who was innocent, and who hietd been 
oppressed. 

As Mrs. M'Crule was so vindictively busy, going 
c^ut, daily, among the lady patronesses, preparing 
for the great battle that was to be decided' tm the 
famous Saturday, it was necessary that lady and miss 
Annaly should exert themselves at least to make the 
truth known to their friends, to take them to see 
Dr. Cambray's school, and to judge of the little can- 
didate impartially. The day for decision came, and 
Florence felt an anxiety, an eagerness, wiiich made 
her infinitely more amiable and mora interesting in 
Ormond's eyes. The election was decidedly in fevonr 
of humanity and justice. Florence was deputed to 
tell the decision to the successful little candidate, 
who was waiting, with his companions, to hear Yds 
fate. Radiant with benevolent pleasure, she went to 
announce the glad tidings. 

" Oh ! if she is not beautiful !" cried Sheelah, 
clasping her hands. 

Ormond felt it so warmly, and his looks expressed 
his feelings so strongly, that Florence, suddenly 
abashed, could scarcely finish her speech. 
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If Mrs. M'Crule had been present, she might again 
have cried "Oh! ho!" but she had retreated,, too 
much discomfited by the diSi^)ointments of hatr^ 
to stay even to embajrass the progress of love. Love 
had made of late wij^r pm^ress. ^^^oining in the 
cause of justiceT'lui&^liuitianity^mixia^ withvOiiL the 
virtues, he had tfiduai posstission e^thh' heart hi^pily> 
safely — ubioilsGiDtttiy' at.first^: yet^cftriaBlpliaBtly at 
last. '* "■' ••; ■*'' • -''{j fi* 77 Y •V'>'^ '. * 

Where was ocAowsl- Albttnarle tdL this* time ?• Qr- 
mond neither knew nor caved; kridiDUght but little 
of him at this momtnt. Howe^tcr, eaid he to himself, 
colonel Albemarle will be here in a few days — it is 
better for me to see how things are there before I 
sjjieak — I am sure Florence could^iiot give me a de« 
oisive answer, till her brother has disentangled that 
business for her. Lady Annaly said as much to me 
the other day, if I understood her rightly-^— and I am 
aiire this is the. state of the case, from the pains 
Florence takes now to avoid giving me an opportunity 
of speaking to her alone, which I have been watching 
for so anxiously. So reasoned Ormond ; but his rea- 
scmings, whether wise or foolish> were set at nought 
by unforeseen events. . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

One evening Ormond walked with sir Herbert 
Annaly to the sea-shore, to look at the li^thouse 
which was building. Hfe was struck with all thait 
had been done here in the course of a few months, 
and especially with the alteration in the appearance 
of the people. Their countenances had changed from 
the look of desponding idleness and cunning, to the 
air of busy, hopeful independence. Ormond could 
not help congratulating sir Herbert, and warmly ex- 
pressing a wish that he might himself in the whole 
course of his life do half as mudi good as sir Herbert 
had already effected. 

" You will do a great deal more," said sir Herbert; 
*'you will hare a great deal more time. I must 
make the best of the little— probably the very little 
time I shall have : while I yet live, let me not liire in 
vain." 

** Yet live," said Ormond ; " I hope-— I trust — 
you will live many years to be happf i and to make 
others so : your strength seems quite re-established — 
you have all the appearance of health." 

Sir Herbert smiled, but shook his head. 

" My dear Ormond, do not trust to outward ap- 
pearances too much. Do not let my friends entirely 
deceive themselves. I know that my life cannot be 
long — I wish, before I die, to do as much good as I 
can. 

The manner in which these words were said, and 
the look with which they were accompanied, im- 
pressed Ormond at once with a conviction of thft 
danger, fortitude, and ma^axmoiX.^ ^ ^^-^kwrs^. 
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who spoke to him. The hectic colour^ the brilliant 
eye, the vividness of fancy, the superiority of Jntel*. 
lectual powers, the warmth ^ftl^ ^affections, and the 
amiable gei];tleness of the dispositipn.of this young, 
man, yreie, alas ! hu^ so many fatal indications <i!bhis 
diae^s^. The energy with whicji, wilh.ilecreadng 
jbodily and inqreasiog mental stis^^igth, he pursued 
his daily occvipation8,:and performQd.mQie.than43i^£9qr 
duty :0f his '^tjipn; the nev^r-^ujjog tenipef Mad 
Mpmt§ with wh^ h^ sustained the hopes of many of 
his firiend^; ^ere but so n^any additiwB} causes of 
darm to |he too experienced mother. Floreoocu jwith 
l^ .experience, and with a temper Jhiappily prm^^ts> 
^poj F^ more easily deceived. She (lould no^Jut^ 
here that a being, whiun she saw sq full of lijEe^joodd 
be immediately in danger of dying. Heir bix>tlKr 
had now but a very slJight Qongh — ^he had» to >all «p- 
jpearance, recovered from the accident by which they 
had been so much alarmed when they were in Eng- 
land. The physicians had pronounced* that wilh care 
to avoid cold and all violent exertion he might do 
well and last long. 

To ful£l the conditions was difficult; especially, 
tha^ which required him to refrain from any* great 
exertion. Whenever he could be of sendee to ^Ms 
friends, or could do any good to his fellow-creatmres, 
,he spared neither mental nor bodily exertion* Under 
the influence of benevolent enthusiasni, ha continually 
forgot the precarious tenure by which he held hk 
life. 

It was now the middle of winter, and one stormy 
night a vessel was wrecked on the coast near Annaly. 
,The house was at such a distance from that part of 
the shore where the vessel strudi:, that sir Herbert 
knew nothing of it till the nei^t morning, when it 
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was all over. No lives v^re lost* It was a small 
trading vessel^ rieUy Iftden^ Knowing the vile habits 
of some jof the ^^eopdb %li4iliv<^'e^ the coasts ^ 
Herbert, the 'mo]i}e!il!l4i^ lieard that'-" there was a 
wreck, ^eiit>dc9rA^to^§^tiiM^ t^ pf^pew^y (HfflK 
soffesers. #as^^teete«(>fr^n th<^ ^i^datonTjH^ 
omsuohocedsioh^^K^re a^fi^^oiMiifig^ al^rt. ''Om&ond 
acfflmpnnftri jMm, ^ad by theit jaMt €»x€J^tidtiif ttttdi 
of the pt^p«4yi>«rai. placed in safety tthder It trfKtifJr- 
guard; 'g^tune^bad beenselfled and eMi^^^biefol^ 
their ^avt)it{al^ 1)at not by any of sir HerbM^s^ tenants.' 
It became ^tetty Hslear that the neigk^dUre <m nk 
Ulick -OKShaBie's ^t«te were the offenders. ' They 
had grown b^ from impunity, and from the beUsf 
thal}^ no JimUeman '* wooM choose to interfere wilA 
themi ©n acdoimt ^ their landlord." 

Sir Herbeift's indigmition rose. Ormond pledged 
himself that sir Ulick O'Shane wonld never protect 
such wretdies J and eager to assist public justice, to 
defend his guardian, and, above all, to calm sir Heiv 
bert and prevent him from over-exerting himself, he 
insisted upon being allowed to go in his stead with 
the party of milituy who were to search the sus- 
pected houses. It W98 with some difficHilty that ln^ 
prevailed.. He parted with sir Herbert ; and, struck 
at the moment with his hi^y-raised a^c^uv, and the 
violent heat an4 state of excitation he was in^Ottnond 
again urged him to remember his own health, and his 
mother and sister. 

^' 1 will — I do," said sir Herbert; " but it is my 
duty to think of public justice before I think of my- 
self." . 

The apprehension Ormond felt in quitting sir Her^ 
bert recurred frequently as he rode on in silence ; but 
he was called into action^ aAdit woa dSsid'^aXfi^ ^^~ 
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mond spent nearly three hours searching a numtcr of 
wretched cabins^ from which the male inhabitants 
fled at the approach of the military, leaving the 
women and children to make what excuses and tell 
what lies they could. This the women and childreh 
executed with great readiness and ability, and in the 
moet pity-moving tones imaginable. 

The inside of an Irish cabin appears very different 
to those who come to claim hospitality and to those 
who come to detect offenders. 

Qrmond having never before entered a cabin with 
a search-warrant, constable, or with the military, he 
was ^' not up to the thing"- — as both the serjeant and 
constable remarked to each other. While he listened 
to the piteous story of a woman about a husband 
who had broken his 1^ from a ladder, sarving the 
masons at sir Herbert's lighthouse, and was lining at 
the hospital; noi expected* , the husband was lyin^ 
all the time with both his legs safe and sound in a 
potatoe furrow within a few yards of the house. And 
the child of another eloquent matron was running off 
with a pair of silver-mounted pistols taken from the 
wreck, which he was instructed to hide in a b<^-hoIe^ 
snug — ^the b<^-water never rusting. These pistols 
caught the attention of Ormond, but there were no 
traces to be found of them, nor of the little urchin 
who had carried them off. In one hovel — ^for the 
houses of these wretches who lived by pillage, after 
all their ill-gotten gains, were no better than hovels 
—in one of them, in which, as the information stated^ 
some valuable plunder was concealed, they found no- 
thing but a poor woman groaning in bed, and two 
little children; one crying as if its heart would 

• Kot expected to Uyc 
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breaks and the other sitting up behind the mother's 
bolster supporting her. After the soldiers had searched 
every place in vain, even the thatch of the house, the 
woman showing no concern all the while, but groan- 
ing on, seeming scarce able to answer Mr. Ormond's 
questions — the constable, an old hand, roughly bid 
her get up, that they might search the bed ; this Or-^ 
mond would not permit : — she lay still, thanking his 
honour faintly, and they quitted the house. The 
goods which had been carried off were valuable, and , 
were hid in the straw of the very bed on which the 
woman was lying. 

As they were returning homewards after their 
fruitless search, when they had passed the boundary 
of sir Ulick's and had reached sir Herbert's territory, 
they were overtaken by a man, who whispered some- 
thing to the Serjeant, which made him halt, and burst 
out a laughing; the laugh ran through the whole 
Serjeant's guard, and reached Ormond's ears; who, 
asking the cause of it, was told how the woman had 
cheated them, and how she was now risen from her 
bed, and was dividing the prize among the lawful 
ofvnersy ^^ share and share alike." These lawful 
owners, all risen out of the potatoe furrows, and re- 
turning from the bogs, were now assembled, holding 
their bed of justice. At the moment the Serjeant's 
information came off, their captain, with a bottle of 
whiskey in his hand, was drinking '^ To the health 
of sir Ulick O'Shane, our worthy landlord — seldom 
comes a better. The same to his ward, Harry Or- 
mond, esq. and may his eyesight never be better nor. 
M^orse." 

Harry Ormond instantly turned his horse's head, 
much provoked at having been duped, and resolved 
that the plunderers ishould not now eac93^« ^l^^^ "^C^^ . 
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advice of Serjeants and constables^ lie AsiMiinted^ 
that no sound of horses' hooft might give^klbtice-frMn 
;a distance ; thoogh^ indeed^^^n^th^ satids ^ tlK^ SM- 
^orej; no horses' treads he thoo^t^ ooudd ^bet^^esfd. 
He looked round for some <Mie widi whcnfi'^heoMdd 
leave iiis horse, but not a creature, exdtfft ^^k^ tiien 
who were with him, was ia sight. - ^ i ' - 

'' What can hav« become of aH the p«^?^ «Kkl 
Ormond : '^ it is not the workmen's ditm^i^^ittQ imd 
they are gone from the work at tiie lighthouse ; and 
the horses and cars are left without any ofie with 
them. He went on a few paces, and saw a bciy who 
aeemed to be left to watch the horses, and who kxjked 
very melancholy. The boy did not speak as Omond 
came up. 

• " What is the matter?" said Ormond : " some- 
tiling dreadful has happened — speak !" 

*' Did not you hear it, sir ?" said the b«y : f< I'd 
be loath to tell it you — ^for I know who you are/' 

*^ Has any thing happened to—" 

'^ Sir Herbert — ay — the worst that comld. Run- 
ning to stop one of them villains that was making off 
with something from the wreck, he dropped s«Rlden 
as if he was shot, and — ^when they went to lift him 
up«— ^But you'll drop yourself, sir," sdd the' boy. 

*^ Give him some of the water out of the bucket, 
can't ye?" 

^' Here's my cap,^ said the serj^ant. Ormcttd was 
made to swallow the water, and, recovering his sensed, 
heard one of the soldiers near him say, '' 'Twas only 
a faint sir Herbert tock, I'U engage.** 

The thought was new life to Ormdnd : he stiirted 
up, mounted his horse, and gallcped ofl^saWno 
ereature on the road — found a cr<ywd at die gacte (^ 
the ayenue — the crowd opened to let him pass, many 
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voices calling as lie passed to beg him to send otU 
word.^ This gave him fresh hopes, since nothing cer- 
tain was known ^ he spurred on his horse ; but when 
he reached the house^ as he was going to »*r Herbert's 
room he was met by m Herbert's own man, O'Reilly. 
The moment he saw O'Rdlly's face^ he knew there 
was no h(^e— -he asked no question: the suigecm 
came out, and told him that in consequence of having 
lm)keiablbod<^vess«l, which bled internally, sir Herbert 
had just expired — ^his mother and sister were with* 
him. Ormond retired — ^he b^ged the servants would 
write to him at Dr. Cambray's — and he immediately, 
went away. 

Two days after he had a note from O'Reilly, 
written in haste, at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing, to say that he was just setting out with the 
hearse to the family burial-place at Herbert-— it 
having been thought best that the funeral should 
not be in this neighbourhood, on account of the pow 
people at Annaly being so exasperated against those 
who were thought to be the inunediate occasion of 
his death. Sir Herbert's last orders to O'Reilly were 
to this effect—^' to take care, and to have every thing 
done as privately as possible." 

N^ pomp of funeral was, indeed, necessary for 
such a person. The great may need it — the good 
need it not : they are mourned in the heart, and 
they are remeihbered without vain pageantry. If 
public sorrow can soothe private grief — and surely in 
some measure it must — ^the &mily and friends of this 
young man had this consolation ; but they had an- 
other and a better. 

It is the triumph of religion and of its ministers 
to be able ta support the human heart, when all 
other resources are of little avaiL Tim.e> \^ V^ \s?^^> 
t 
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at length effaces the recollection of misfortune, and 
age deadens the sense of sorrow. But that power 'to 
ocmsole is surely far superior in its effect^ mofe worthy 
of a rational and of a social being, which operates — 
not by contracting or benumbing bur .fe^Kngs and 
ftculties, but by expanding and ennobling* th'em-^- 
inspiring us, not with stoic indifference 'l!p ^e pains 
and pleasures of humanity, but with pious' stibinission 
to the will of Heaven — ^to the order' and ordei'er of the 
universe. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

T'hough sir Ulick 0*Shane contrived tb laiugh on 
most occasions where other people would ^have Wept, 
and though he had pretty well case-harden^ his 
heart, yet he was shocked by the first niit^'of the 
death of sir Herbert Annaly. He knew the~ man 
must die, he said — so must we all, sooner or^ later — 
but for the manner of his death, sir Ulidk could not 
help feeling a secret pang. He felt consdous of 
having encouraged, or at least connived at, Khe^'prac- 
tices of those wretches who had roused the generous 
imd just indignation of sir Herbert, and in puilMV of 
'whom this fine young man had fallen a saorifid^. ' 

Not only *' the still small voice," but the cry of 
the country, was against sir Ulidt on this occasion*. 
He saw that he must give up the offendgm, ^d Asm 
decidedly that he desired to have theib punished, 
Decidedly, then, and easily, as ever priii^ abandoxied 
secretary or chancellor to save his own popularity, 
quickly as ever grand seignior gave up grand viaiec 
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or chief baker to appease the people^ sir Ulick gave 
up his ^* honest rascals" his " rare rapparees" and 
even his *^ wrecker royal" Sir Ulick set his mi^- 
strate, Mr. M'Crule, at work for once on the side 
both of justice and law ; warrants^ committals^ and 
ponstables^ cleared tne land. Many fled — a few were 
seized^ escorted ostentatiously by a serjeant and twelve 
of sir Ulick's corps^ .and lodged in the fiounty jail to 
stand their trial, bereft of all favour and purtection, 
bona fide delivered up to justice. 

A considerable tract of sir Ulick's coast estate, 
in consequence of this, remained untenanted. Some 
person in whom he could confide must be selected 
to inhabit the fishing-lodge, and to take care of the 
cabins and land till they should be relet. Sir Ulick 
pitched upon Moriarty Carroll for this purpose, and 
promised him such liberal reward, that all Moriarty's 
friends congratulated him upon his " great luck in 
getting the appointment, against the man, too, that 
Mr. Marcus had proposed and favoured." 

Marcus, who was jealous in the extreme of power, 
and who made every trifle a matter of party com- 
petition, was vexed at the preference given against 
an honest man and & friend of his own, in favour of 
Moriarty, a catholic; a fellow he had always dis- 
liked, and a protege of Mr. Ormond. Orniond, 
though oUiged to sir Ulick for this kindness to 
Moriarty, was. too intent on other things to think 
much about the matter. When he should see Flo- 
rence Annaly again seemed to him the only question 
in the universe of great importance. 

Just at this time arrived letters for Mr. Ormond^ 
from Paris, from M. and madame de Connal; very 
kind letters, with pressing invitations to him to pay 
them a visit. M. de Connal informed him^ '^ ^X^ 
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the ^ve hundred pcnmds^ king Corny's l^cy, was 
ready waiting his orders. M. de Connal hoped te 
put it into Mr. Ormond*s hands in Paris in his aim 
hotels where he trusted that Mr. Ormond mauld do 
him the pleasure of soon occupying the aptaim€fats 
which were preparing for him." It did net dMrfy 
appear whether they had or had not heard of his 
accession of fortune. Dora's letter was liot ftmn 
Dora — it was from madame de Connal. It wa9 on 
green paper^ with a border of Cupids and roseA, and 
store of sentimental devices in the comers. TItft turn 
of every phrase^ the style^ as fieff as Omoidl «mld 
judge> was quite French — aiming evidteitly at being 
perfectly Parisian. , Yet it was a ktt» ao ikittering 
to the vanity of man as might well incline bun to 
excuse the vanity of woman. ^' Besides^" as sir 
Ulick O'Shane observed^ '< after making due de- 
ductions for fVench sentiment^ there remains ensitgh 
to satisfy an honest English heart that the lady 
really desires to see yeu^ Ormond; and that now^ in 
the midst of her Parisian prosperity, she hesihe giiK» 
to wish to show kindness to her Anther's adopted son, 
and to the companion and firiend of her dttldhood/' 
Sir Ulick was of opinion that Ormond could not do 
better than accept the invitation. Ormoad was sius 
prised^ fdr he well recollected the manner in ndiieh 
his guardian had formerly^ and not many months 
ago^ written and sp^en of Conaal as a esKcoDDdi and 
something worse. 

" That is true/' said sir Ulick;. « but that waa 
when I was angry about your legscy, which was of 
great consequence to us then, thou^ of none now — 
I certainly did suspect the manef a desigp to cheat 
you^ but it is dear that I was wrong^I am fsady 
candidly to acknowledge that I did him injustice. 
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Your money is at your order— ^and I have nothing 
to say but to beg M. de Connal ten thousand French 
pardons. Observe, I do not beg parddn for calling 
Mm a coxcomb, for a coxcomb he certainly is.*' 

*' An insufferable coxcomb T cried Ormond. 

*^ But a coXJDomb in fashion" sSiid sir Ulick ; ^* and 
a coxcomb in ^etshion is a useful connexion. He did 
not fable about Versailles — I have mad6 particular 
inquiries from our ambassador at Paris, and he writes 
me word that Connal is often at court — en bonne odeur 
at Versailles. The ambassador says he meets the 
Connalt every where in the first circles — ^how they 
came there I don't know." 

'^ I am glad to hear that, for Dora's sake," said 
Ormond. 

^^ I always thought her a sweet, pretty little crea- 
ture," said sir Ulick, ^' and no doubt she has been 
polished up ; and dress and fashion make such a dif- 
ference in a woman — I suppose she is now ten times 
better — that is, prettier: she will introduce you at 
Paris, and your own rnert^-— that is, manners, and 
figure, and fortune — will make your way every where. 
By the by, I do not see a word about poor made- 
moiselle — Oh ! yes, here is a line squeezed in at the 
edge — ^ Mille tendres souvenirs de la part de made- 
moiselle OTaley.' " 

'^ Poor mademoiselle !" 

*^ Poor mademoiselle !" repeated sir Ulick. 

" Do you mean that thing half Irish, half French, 
half mud, half tinsel?" said Ormond. 

'' Very good memory ! very sly, Harry ! But still 
in the Irish half of her I dare say there is a heart ; 
and we must allow her the tinsel, in pure gratitude, 
for having taught you to speak French so well — ^that 
will be a real advantage to you in Paris." 

VOL. XIV. '»• 
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o rig" J Whenever I go thei:e, sir," said Ormond, coldly. 
.o-i!^iT{SSick w^ very ^nchf di^appoiated at per- 

Ijgflt 4!<>ni¥^a-1^ ^ubj«ct/he turned; the cprjveri^tion 
jnj^ j^^ ^ja;nalys :.'he,prais«l Florence tp .tb^-skies, 
^^dbtl^ Q^naoB* Wild *>ej VfiqTQ .§)rt,miate ^an 
(¥^>iW5^1l^,Vb^en,,,for ^qmejiow qr, o(tliw, h^ should 
»^fif,%^.iOy 4iefAn peac^ till ^lor€J^e^ Annaly teas 
n)9r§.f^^^fffV^ qonnected with him^ H)e. regrj^tted; how- 
^y^F« 1^^% W>^ ^V Herbert was , fo^i^e^ o^ hefyf^^ he 
hi|d.p9J^pjlf^ted the levying of those fii^es^ which iprould 
have cut off the entail^ and barred the he»^^t law 
^^o^ci.t^e Herbert estates. Florence ^a^ no^ now the 
•gr/^$^t.h]^i^€!i|i^ it was once expected she should be; in- 
4?e4 .^iiBtiuul bu;^ a moderate gentle)¥Oi9aQ>')S fortune 
-^-^not eifpn ,w:hat at SmithfteJd; ^ Baan? of ftrrnoad's 
fortune migtit expect; but sir IJliqIc ,know>,;hfhSfad^ 
that this would make no differenoe to hfs(}]ii?iff4iTun- 
less, to make him in greater impatienoe tp propose for 
,her- ••- /■: . ,:l .7 5 ;.;' " 

. It jW^s impossible to be in great^f, in^pa|;ience to 
^roposafor her than Ormond was. Sir UlTdk did 
xi^ wonder at it ; but he thought that miss Annaly 
wo^l(i, uQt, <?0^(£ not, listen to him yet. iiTim^^Me 
cqm/pr//e/v,^ust come first ; and whi|e %W^ was doing 
i^ i)us|^|efs, Igve could not decently be adq^itrte^ 
ji.",T}xatiWas the reason/' said siijUliuk, r^tilirmng 
i^ ^i)ig;^i^ r^ad to the charge, *^ why I fidvisrf a trip 
.^J?^rAI?;,but you know b«st." «. i L ii 4 . 1 xw 
ji-.flA omnvt bear this su^pei|3e-r4l mufitr.and 'vill 
)(l^o)Vjnjynfete^-i wiU Write instantly^ and obtain an 
answer." .. ,, j . . ^ /i ^. . . 

, *fiJ?p.^a and to.^i^e time, I ;<xui tell what your 
*»4^§»4.(3StW)«P§w?!^?«[%l>e ; fir«iW .Ftoioce Annaly, 
assui^A^poi-yaf ^|)«5ffp^ eetfaa and- xr^g^ffd, as fal: as 
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friendship^ perhaps; but she will tell you that she 
cannot think of love at present. Lady Annaly, .pru- 
dent lady Annaly, will say that she hopes Mr. Or- 
mond will not think of settling for life till he has 
seen something more of the world. Well, you don't 
believe me," said sir Ulick, intersupting himself just 
at the moment when he saw that Ormond began to 
think there was some sense in what he was saying. 

'^ If you don't believe me, Harry," continued he, 
" consult your oracle. Dr. Cambray : he has just re- 
turned from Annaly, and he can tell you how the 
land lies;^ . > 

Dr. Cambray agreed with sir Ulick that both lady 
Annaly and her daughter would desire that Ormond 
should see more of the world before he settled fen: 
life ; but as to gding off to Paris, without waiting to 
see or write, to them. Dr. Cambray agreed with Or- 
mond that" it would be the worst thing he could do— - 
that so far from appearing a proof of his respect to 
their grief, it would seem only a proof of indifference, 
or a sign of impatience : they would conclude that he 
was in haste to leave his friends in adversity to go 
to those in prosperity, and to enjoy the gaiety and 
dissipation of Paris* Dr. Cambray advised that he 
^homld remain quietly where he was, and wait till 
mis» Annaly should be disposed to see him. This 
was most pruJehty Ormond allowed. '* But then the 
delay !"* To ctinquer by delay we must begin by con- 
quering our impatience : now that was what our hero 
^•ottld not' possibly d#— therefore he jumped hastily 
tothiscoiielusion, timt ** in love affairs no man should 
follow any mortal's opinion but his own." 

Accordingly he sat <k>wn aiid wrote to miss Annaly 
a most passkoultt letter^ endtD^ in a most dutiful one 
to lady Annaly, as full of rtepectful qIXaiiSdxql^xiX^v&S^ 
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totire obedience as a son-in-law expectant. oonH de- 
i4se^— banning very properly, and rery sincerely, 
with anxiety and hopes about her ladyship's ihealth, 
and ehding, as properly, and 'as siiieerdy>. with x hopes 
that her ladyship would permit him; ad soon »ii8 pos- 
sible, to t^e fr&Ba her the greatest, > the i only ire»aui- 
ing'sbnit^ bf happiness she had in.life«-4Der>dan^ter. 
" Hat$A^ wo(rded this rery phmsiUy-^for he had 
nb^ learned how to write a letter^bor Ixevo* de- 
spa^hed a servant of sir Ulidc's widithia epistle; 
ordeHng him to wait certainly for an answ^ti but 
above all things to make haste back. Accordingly 
the man took a cross road — ar short cot, and coming 
to a bridge, which he did not know was broken down 
till he was close upon it, he was obliged t» retnm and 
to go round, and did not get home till Iwig) alter dark 
— and the only answer he brought was, that there 
was tod answer— only lady Annaly's compliments. 

OrtfNMid could scarcely believe that no answer had 
been sent ; but the man took all the saints in. heaven 
or in the calendar to witness that he would not tell 
his h6nour, or axryjantleman, a lie. - 

Upon a cross-examination, the man , gave proof 
that he had actually seen both the ladies. They 
wefe sitting so and so, and dressed so and so, in 
mourning. Further, he gave undeniable proof that 
hd had delivered the letters, and that they. had been 
6peJied and read; for — by the same to/cen-^h^. was 
summoned up to my lady on account lofooae.iof. Mr. 
Ormoiid's letters, he did not know which, or to fvho, 
being dated Monday, whereas it was. Wednesday; 
and he had to clear himself of having been. three days 
dh'thteroad. 

Ormond, inordinately impatient, could not rest a 
moment. The next morning he set off full speed 
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for Annaly, determined to find out what . was ;^J>e 
matteiv'i • ^ ... <.,,,, , /^. =rin'2oc'-^9<j''. 

J Ariiived «terey afliewfootffMm,<59jtnB^fl tM'lft^ M^ 
'< 'Ni>tL^dti Jumey sir:" . Qumo;^. flpw^^ ^av/?, j^flf^f^ 
hiiifi ^own^ but he o6nten|ted iaJjas^f^-^^T^fr^lF^Hg 
fais own fbrehead-^howeyer^in argf^tf^tni^P^ yffifl^> 
he deeiiied to see sir Hubert's owmjpQfi^cO'^ittj^n- 
. if ' Mr/O'Reilly is npt here, sirr^^D^esa^fPn^lMi^ss/' 
' Every thing was adverse. . OrnvoiMi ]^^f^9jp ^^gRe 
that this new ^feUow, Aot knowing himH jpig^^jl^y 
mistake -have included him in a general .<^^Qrr,«g^st 
morniaig tisitors. • . ♦ ;< .,: 

'^ My name is. Ormond, sir." ^ < >. .; odi 

" Yes-ysir/' • ..■..,. .,.|...i'. ,'., 

: '^And I beg you will let lady A^^y*ud miss 
Ahndlry know tibat Mr. Ormood is^)qom^,4^.p^.^s 
refepects rto^em/'. /- ; ■,>\\ ,,-. 

^* The: man seemed very unwilling to^c^urry a»y 
message to hig ladies. " He was sure^" ha.wd^ ^^ that 
the ladies ' would not see any body." , < t , .> • - 
^' Was lady Annaly- ill ?" ; r. • r r .* 

"Her ladyship had been but; poorly,. l?ul; /was 
better within the last two days/' , , - , • .( ; 
" And miss Annaly ?" j .,> 

" Wonderful better, too, sir; has got up her. spirits 
greiatly to-day." :.-. .nu 

"' I am very glad to hear it," said Orpioni.., " Pray, 
sir, can you tell me whether.a. sei^^ant jfrom , JVIj;, Qr- 
mond brought a letter here yesterday ?" ., -nrui, 
" He did, sir." i- i. ■ . .;i.j, ,'). , .j^ .,f 
" And was/there^any« answer spnfr ?'[),,,. I, 
•^ I reaUy can't say, sir." . t )p «. , 

" Be so good to take my name ^q.^jcour lady,* 
repeattedOrmoUdi* n; ' t /I 'nuMnri ]. ro f t'' 
"'" Iridded, sir, I don't like W'^ v|i»>^vst V^w^ ^^ 
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lady — both my ladies is engaged^ very particularly 
engaged — ^however, if you very positively desire it, 
sir " 

Ormond did very positively desire it, and the foot- 
man obeyed. While Ormond was waiting impatiently 
for the answer, his horse, as impatient as himself, 
would not stand still. A groom, who was sauntering 
about, saw the uneasiness of the horse, and observing 
that it was occasioned by a peacock, who, with spread 
tail, was strutting in the sunshine, he ran and chased 
the bird away. Ormond thanked the groom, 'and 
threw him a luck token ; but not recollecting his face, 
asked how long he had been at Annaly. ^' I think 
you were not here when I was here last?" said Ormond. 

'' No, sir," said the man, looking a little puzzled ; 
" I never was here till the day before yesterday4n my 
born days. We hees from England." 

'^ Wei" 

" That is, I and master — ^that is, master and I." 

Ormond grew pale ; but the groom saw nothing of 
it — his eyes had fixed upon Ormond's horse. 

" A very fine horse this of yours, sir, for sartain, 
if he could but stand, sir ; he's main restless at a door. 
My master's horse is just his match for that." 

" And pray who is your master, sir ?" said Ormond, 
in a voice which he forced to be calm. 

^' My master, sir, is one colonel Albemarle, son of 
the &mous general Albemarle, as lost his arm, sir, 
you might have heard talk of, time back," said the 
groom. 

" At this moment a window-blind was flapped 
aside, and before the Mdnd blew it back to its place 
again, Ormond saw Florence Annaly sitting on ^a 
sofa, and a gentleman, in regimentals, kneeling at 
her feet. 
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" Bless my «yes !" cyii^d the groopi, ^' wl?a|; made 
you let go his bridle^ siy ? Oi^Jy you sat him well, 
sir, he would ha' thrown you that minute — Curse ti^^ 
blind! that flapped in h^s^^yes." .1 , 

The footmaur r^pp^red on >tbe^ sjt^ps. ^ " SiT»„it 
is just as I said-^I -could not be let in. Mr% Sp^c^i^ 
my lady's, woman, says the ladies is er\gag«dij7j.o^ 
can't seQithem." . , i, ^j , . ,, . ,„. ,, 

Ormond/hadiseei>. enpi;igh. . ^ ,/y ;i tei 

" VeryiWeU, sjr," sai4 he — '' Mr. Ormp;ifi^i^/C0g[^- 
pliments^he called, that's all." f^^ij \,i 

Ornlond put' spurs to his horse and galloped 0^; 
and fast as he went, he urged his horse still faster. 

In the agony- qi^ disappointed love and jealou^, jhe 
railed bitterly against the whole sex, and against 
Florence Annaly in, particular. Many were tlie, rash 
vows he made that he would never think of her, iQore 
—that he would tear her from his heart^-rt^t he 
would show her that he was no whining lover^ no 
easy dupe, to be whiffled off and on, the spoiii<of a 
coquette. . 

^' A coquette ! — js it possible, Florence Anns^ly ? — 
FoM— and after all!" 

Certain tender recollections obtruded ; but ^ re- 
pelled them— he would not allow one of Xhpva to 
mitigate his rage. His naturally violent passion of 
anger, now that it broke again from the con1<roL of 
his reason, seemed the more ungovernable fron^ the 
sense of past and the dread of future restraintf 

So, when a horse naturally violent, and half tif^^d 
to the curb, takes fright, or takes offence, and^/startr 
ing, throws his master, away he gallops ; enraged the 
more by the falling bridle, he rears, plunges, curvpts, 
and lashes out behind at broken girth or imaginary 
pursuer. 
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in^aear'bdy?-l.Wfi3t'fi^ h^^^p^^^'f^^nML sirWnck, 
the moment he saw him ; for the di86rt6t of -Otmbiid's 
mftld appeatfed'itfttfig^ iip'^ifififttei^iftldsgeadiBfei— 
sdltnidre fetto^y Ifihls^Wdsi'^* > t'^ > -" 

When ^'Miftrfin^'fed' t^^gJ^f^'to^etttnirt-rf ^kat 
had h^J>eriia;''it Was Ik^^i^teinj^^xdaniatolyi th4t 
it was wonderful how sir Ulick mad« OHt the plain 
fact. Sifr Ulick, however, -wellandewloodthe short- 
haihd l&ngtidge^^f the passions \ h^ liaitened with eager 
interest-^he sympathized so fuHy 'tHt'h* Ormond's 
feelings — e^xpressed such astoniblimekii'; such indig- 
nation, that Harry, feeling hita 4» be Ms warm 
friend, loved him as heartily a^ in- the days of his 
childhood. ' •' » ' = 

Sir Ulick saw and seissed the advaiitage : 'he had 
almost despaired of accomplishing kis purpose— *now 
was the critical instant. 

* " Harry Ormond," said he, ** wtmld you' make 
Florence Annaly feel to the quick— 'would yoti^tnake 
her repent in sackcloth and ashes — #ould you make 
her pine for you, ay ! till her very heart is sick ?" 

" Would I ? to be sure— show me how ! — only 
show me how !" cried Ormond. ' 

" Look ye, Harry ! to have and to hold a woman — 
trust m^,'for I have had and held many — to have and 
to hold k wom&n, you must first show her that you 
can, if you ^U, fling her from ydu— ay ! and leave 
hei* th^rd r s6t off for Paris to-m<nrrow morning — iriy 
life lipoti it, the'taonient she hears you ai«e gone, she 
will wish you bdck agkitl V ' 

" Til set off to-night," «aid Ormorid, ringing the 
bell to give oraers to his servant to prepare imme- 
diately for his" departure. 

Thus sir Ulick, seizing precisely the moment when 
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Ormond's mind was at the right heat, aiming with 
dexterity and striking with f^c^, bent and moulded 
him to his purj^ose. ^ 

While preparations for Ormond's journey were 
making, sir Ulick said that there was one thing he 
must insist upon his doing before he quitted Castle 
HeFmitage-T— h& must look over and settle his guar- 
dianship accounts. 

Ormond, whose head was far from business at this 
moment, was very reluctant : he said that the accounts 
could wait till he should return from France ; but sir 
Ulick observed that if he, or if Ormond, were to die, 
leaving the thing unsettled, it would be loss of pro- 
perty to the one, and loss of credit to the other. 
Ormond then begged that the accounts might be sent 
after him to Paris ; he would look over them there 
at leisure, and sign them. No, sir Ulick said, they 
ought to be signed by some forthcoming witness in 
this country. He urged it no much, and put it upon 
the footing of his own credit and honour in such a 
manner, that Ormond could not refuse. He seized 
the papers, and took a pen to sign them; but sir 
Ulick snatched the pen from his hand, and absolutely 
insisted upon his first knovring what he wasgoing to 
sign. 

'^ The whole account could have been looked over 
while we have been talking about it," said sir Ulick. 

Ormond sat down and looked it over, examined 
all the vouchers, saw that every thing was perfectly 
right and fair, signed the accounts, and esteemed sir 
Ulick the more for having insisted upon showing, and 
proving, that all was exact. 

Sir Ulick offered to manage his affairs for him 
while he was away, particularly a- large sum which 
Ormond had in the English firndft. ^vt \S^^«->2a^ 
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m banker and a broker in Loodoi^i on wlM»n hit dould 
depend^ and he had^ £roin Ms plactf aad ooimciQoiis, 
&c. means of obtaining good infermation in piihlic 
affairs ; he had made a great^ d«al himself by iif)e€lila- 
tions in the funds^ and he cotdd; buy in and sell i>\xt 
to great advantage^ he said^ for Ormond. But for 
this purpose a letter of attorney was necessary to be 
given by Ormond to sir Ulick. 

There was scarcely time to draw, one up, nor was 
sir Ulick sure that there was a printed form in the 
house. Luckily, however, a proper power was found, 
and filled up, and Ormond had just time t» sign it 
before he stepped into the carriage : he embraced his 
guardian, and thanked him heajrtily for his ear« of 
the interests of his purse, and still more for the 
sympathy he had shown in the interests of his heart. 
Sir Ulick was moved at parting with him, and this 
struck Harry the more, because he certainly stru^led 
to suppress his fe^ngs. Ormond stopped at Vicar's 
Vale to tell Dr. Cambray all that happened, to thank 
him and his family for their kindness, and to take 
leave of them. 

They were indeed astonished when he entered, 
saying, ^' Any commands, my good friends, fon Lon- 
don or Paris } I am on my way there— carriage at 
the door." 

At first, they could not believe him to be serious ; 
but when they heard his story, and saw by the agita- 
tion of his manner that he was in earnest, they were 
still more surprised at the suddenness of his deter- 
mination. They all believed and represented to him 
that there must be some mistake, and that he was 
not cool enough to judge sanely at this moment. 

Dr. Cambray observed that miss Annaly could not 
prevent any man from kneeling to her. Ormond 
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haughtily said^ ^< He- did net hoffw what she*eould 
prcrrent^ he only knew whati^h^ -did. 8he had not 
voudisafed an answer to liis;* letter^ she- had not 
admitted hiih*> ^ These he >thou^t were sufficient 
indications that the person at her feet was accepted. 
Whether he were 'or not, Ormond would inquire no 
further. She might now accept or refuse, as she 
pleased — he would go to Paris/' 

His friends had nothing more to say or to do, but 
to sigh, and to wish him a good jousney, and much 
pleasure at Paris. 

Ormond now requested t^at Dr. Cambray would 
have the goodness to write to him from time to time, 
to inform him of whatever he might wish to know 
during his absence. He was much mortified to hear 
from the doctor that he was obliged to proceed, with 
his family, for some months, to a distant part of the 
north of England; and that, as to the Annalys, 
they were immediately removing to the sea-coast of 
Devonshire, for the benefit of a mild climate and of 
sea-bathing. Ormond, therefore, had no resource but 
in his guardian. Sir Ulick's affairs, however, were 
to take him over to London, from whence Ormond 
could not expect much satisfEu;tory intelligence with 
respect to Ireland. 

Ormond fiew to Dublin, crossed the channel in an 
express boat, travelled night and day in the mail to 
London, from thence to Dover — crossed the water in 
a storm, and travelled with the utmost expedition to 
Paris, though there was no one reason why he should 
be in haste ; and for so much, his travelling was as 
little profitable or amusing as possible. He saw, 
heard, and understood nothing, till he reached Paris. 

It has been said that the traveller without sensi- 
bility may travel from Dan tp Beer-^VsL<^W ^w>2Sc«ss^ 
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fading any thing worth? S€?elikg. The traveller, who 
has too much sensibiiitj" oftfeli 'bbserves as' littjlc^^-of 
this all persons must W-y^flfeble^lto-l^v^ §Vei' tra^. 

fe^inf^, 01^ tk)jtee^ed^()y^^«^fo^g'^(k^oMi'^'^^^ ' 

• ' . ! . ". • » t" );; :'-ri')ii'«'H i!ii •'' i* ."•>:; ■ 
1^ •!* " f.".Trr- rrrmrrH n^T . /''i'lit*^ 

■ CHAPTER XXVir"" , ' " ' 

ORMONto had written to M. and maflAlm^ diTConnal 
to announce his intentions of spending somW time in 
Paris, and to thank them for the iii^^tatiofa "tcf their 
house; ati invitation which, howevri^, he^ declined 
accepting, but he requested M. &k Cbiihal'Hb secili-e 
apartments for him in some hotel near theili'. '\" '' 

Upon his arrival, he found ev^ry thing pi^^ared 
for a Milord Anglois : handsome apdiWientsiJi fadnon- 
able carriagie,' well-powdered lacj^uais^ afad'sl -mleil'de 
chambre, waited the orders of monsieur.' ' "• ^^' " 

Conhal was witt him a few minute^ afteir hii fty- 
rival — ^welcdined him to Paris with cordis' gaieiy— 
was moi'6 glad, aftd iriore sorry, and Said' m6re iii' 'five 
minutes, and above all made more protestations of 
r^Afd,' than an Englishlnan would make in ^ year. 

" He was rejoiced— delighted — eiichaitlWd to see 
Mr. Ormond. Madame de Cpnnal was absolutely 
transported with joy when she heard he, Wais on his 
road to'Pigis. il^dame was how 'at Vers^lUei: ^bnt 
she Woiild'^rettfrh ill a few days: she \^fb|ild oe in 
despair at Mr. Ormoi^d's not accepting the apartments 
in the hotel de Ci^al, which were ictiially pirepared 
for him ; liut in fact it was nearly the same thing, 
within two ddoi^ oif'tiem. He lidped Mr/ Ormond 
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was going. to^.haye,,%i^^d^JHv.de.^C<^i^^ /or tji€ 
trouble he bad taken ; but at the word superbe, Connal 
ran on again with French vivacity of imagination. 

'' Certainly, Mr. Ormond ought/* he said, ^^ to 
have every thing now in the first style." He con- 
gratulated our hero on his apcessiqn of fortune, " of 
which madame de Connal and he had heard with in*- 
exprp^iiible, joy. And mademoiselle O'Faley, too, 
she who had always prophesied that they should meet 
in hajp^in^ss at Paris, was now absolutely in ecstasy." 

^' You havfi no idea, in shorty, my dear Ormond, 
of whaj;,a strong ii^pression you left on all our minds 
— no concppl4on of the lively interest you always in- 
spired." 

It was a lively interest, which had slumbered 
quietly for a considerable time^ but now it wakened 
with perfectly good grace. Ormond set little value 
on these, sudden protestations^ . and his pride felt a 
so;:t of fear, that jt should be supposed he was. ^e- 
ceiv^ .^y. th^m; yet, altc^etber, thse^ ^a,nner was 
agy:eeable^^^;qd Connal was essentially useful at this 
momeift : ^ as .sir VJick had justly pl^s^rycd, ^ coycomb 
in f^lfio|i Hjay, iujceirtaip cirQUi^s^iices, ^^e a|U8eful 

" But my deay fellow^" cried Cgno^Jg^ ^^|W|iat aavage 
cut your hair bst?-— It is ^ sin.jjK) trnst you^^ fine 
head to the barbaria^^ — niy Jiair^d^esiser sl^all be with 
yofi in tfie^ twinkling^ of an eyp : I wijl send my tailor 
—allQw me |;p~cnoos^ y<^, embroidery, and see your 
lace, before you decide-^! aip ^id to hav^ a tolerable 
taste — ^the ladies say so, and they are alwa^?^ tl^ft. Vsfe'^ 
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judges. The French dress will become you prodi- 
giously^ I foresee — ^but, just Heaven ! — what buckles ! 
—those must have beeoi made before the flood: no 
disparagement to your taste^ but what could you do 
better in the Black Islands ? Paris is the only place 
for bijouterie — except in steely < Farisj surpasses the 
universe — ^your eyes will be dazzled bji tha ; Palais 
RoyaL But this hat ! — you know it caoTtrfappesr-^ 
it would destroy you : my chapelier shall be with you 
instantly. It wHl all be done ixt fite jnin«Ltds«— you 
have no idea of the celerity with wMchi you^inay oom- 
mand every thing at Pari& But Xaipi'rsoiaorry that 
madame is at Versailles^ and that 'Lam tinder a ne- 
cessity of bdng there myself to-monwv for the rest 
of this week; but I have a friend^ a little a^bS, who 
will be delighted in the mean time to show you 
Paris." >:• r. 

From the moment of his arrival at Paris> Ormdnd 
resolved to put Florence Annaly cx)inpletely^ oust t>f 
his thou^ts, and to drown in gaiety :and:di88i|)aftion 
the too painftil rec<dlection of her duplicity towards 
him. He was^^d to have a few days to look 
about him, and to see something oi Parisi.. J > 

He should like, as he told M. de Connal^ to go to 
the play, to accustom himself to the language. • He 
must welar off his English or Irish owkwai^dness a 
little, before he should be. presented to cp^tdavfl (ie 
Connal, or appear in Frendi society; < , u-.'i 

A profusion of cdmrpliments followed- from M. de 
Connai; but Ormond pereisting, it fwas sAtled that 
he shouW go inc<^ tliig ai^ to-the ThMtreiFrart- 

Connal called upon him in the evening, and took 
him to the theatre. 



They were in une petite loge, where they could 



see 
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without being seen. In- the box with them was the 
young abbe^ and a pre<;ty» little French actress^ ma- 
demoiselle' AdriennJe.* At the first coup-d'oeil^ the 
Frenoh lidies did not strike him as handsome ; they 
lo(^d ' Q8 he said like d6lli9> all ieyes, and rouge ; and 
r6nge><'{i8|be^thought> very unbecomingly put on^ in 
<me. Frigbthtl red paitch or plaster^ high upon the 
cheek^'withoirt any pretence to l^e imitation of natural 
col^iirj ■■. r •!:.!-■ ^ ■ 

« Bhridonon said the abb^ " wiiat' you call the 
natur^ icolour, l^siat would be rouge coquette, whi^ 
no wofmaai of quality idan permit heraelf/' 

^^ Ntf, Dieu rterd" said the actress^ ^^ that is for 
us : 'tis very/ Mr we should have some advantages in 
the competition^ they have so many— by birth — if not 
by nature." 

M. de Connal explained to Ormond that the fright- 
ful red patchy which offended his eye^ was the mark 
of a woman of quality: '^ wcnnen only of a certain 
rank' jbave the privilege of wearing their rouge in that 
macner-Hyour. eye will soon grow accustomed to it, 
and you will like it as a sign'of raiik and fashion." - 
The actress i^hrugged her shoulders^aaid something 
about " Iti beUe nature" and the good taste of moi^- 
sieur TAnglois. , The moment the curtain drew up, 
she told him the names of all the actors and actresses 
as they appeared— ^noting the value and- celebrity of 
each. The play was, unfortunately for Ormond, a 
tragedy ; and Le Kain was at Versailles* i Ormond 
thought* be understood Fiench. pretty wseil, but he 
did not omiptehend what way going oh. Th^ Frendi 
tone of tragic declamation, so unnatural to his ear, 
distracted his attentijon so much, that he could not 
make out. the sense of what any of the actors said. 
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*^ 'Tis like the quality rouge," s»id Connal ; " your 
taste must be formed to it. But your eye and your 
ear will accommodate themselves to both. You will 
like it in a BKMith." 

M. de Connal said this was always the first feeling 
of foreignen. " But have patience/ said he ; ^' go 
on listening, and in a night or two^ perhaps in an 
hour or two, the sense will break in vpon you all at 
once. You will never find yourself at a loss in so- 
ciety. Talk, at all events, whether you speak ill or 
well, talk : don't aim at oorrectnesa— we dmi't expect 
it. Besides, as they will tell you, we like to see how 
a stranger ^ plays with our language-' " 

M. de Connal's manner was infinitely more agree- 
able towards Ormond now than in former days. 

There was perhaps still at the bottom of his mind 
the same fund of self-conceit, but he did not take the 
same arrogant tone. It was the tone not of a supmor to 
an inferior, but of a friend, in a new society, and a 
country to which he is a stranger. There was as 
little of the protector in his manner as possible, con- 
sidering his natural presumption and acquired habits ; 
considering that he had made his own way in Paris, 
and that he thought to be the first man in a certain 
circle there was to be nearly the first man in the uni- 
verse. The next morning, the little abbe called to 
pay his compliments, and to offer his services. 

M. de Connal being obliged to go to Versailles, in 
his absence the abb6 would be very happy, he said, 
to attend Mr. Ormond, and to show him Paris : he 
believed, he humbly said, that he had the means of 
showing him every thing that was worth his atten- 
tion. 

Away they drove. 
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" Gare ! gare !" ' cried thfe coachman^ chasing away 
the droves of walkers before him. Thiere being 
no foot|>aths* ftt the' str^fets H Pfitfff; XWf ^e^e^con- 
tinually driven np dose to the w^. \"* " ■ 

Ormond at iiAt shmf&'at tlic^'$j[glit*\3f tteir peril 
and narrow escapfe*/'*'*' ^ '^ ' ^"^ ^. 

ager *a5dtH»*b*.^ ^ ' "^ '^ ^- -''"^ 

^' Nd, but I^ «raid the -people Wfil 1^'hin over. 
I will bicdre the ciiiftehmdn ditvi mote ^qirifetJy/' :. 

i' Du am r-i-rfW at vSX,*^ ksii -the Uttfe a*b6/ who 
was of a noible f&mHy/ahd had all"^€ aii^of it. 
" Leave him to settteit with the peoplen^thejpwe nfed 
to it. And, after all, what have they to fliilik of, but 
to take care <Jf' flicmselvtb— to canaille f"""' 

^' La canaiUe/'''8yii(mjm(ms with the Hvinisk mul^ 
titude^ fOL €x^^ires6i(m^ot eonteinpt for which the Pa- 
risian ilobility hare since paid terribly dear. 

Ormond, who S^ras not used to it, found it difficult 
to abstract his sympatlfy from his fellow-creatures, 
by whaterct name they were called; and he could 
not exclusively command his attention, to admire the 
houses and churches whidh his abb6 continually 
pointed out to his notice. 

He admired, however, the fine &9ade of the 
Louvre, the Place de Louis XV., the astonishingly 
brilliant spectacle of the PaMs Royal, Notre Dame, 
a few handsome bridges, and the drives on the Bou- 
levards. 

But in fiujt there was at that tSme much ihore' to 
be heard, and less to . be seen, thto at pr^eht in 
Paris. Paris was not then as fine a city as it now is. 
Ormond, in his secret soul, preferred the bay of Dub- 
lin to all he then saw on the banks of the Seine. 

VOL. XIV. ^ 
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The little abb^ was not satisfied with the paucity 
of his exclamaticms^ and would have given him up, as 
«fa froid Anghis, but that, fortunately, ou^; young 
hero had each night an oppOrtuAity of redeeming ha 
credit. They went to the play — hei^saw- JRVench 
gomedy ! — ^he saw and heard M«let, and madame de 
la Ruette: the abbe waa charmed with his ddight^ 
his enthusiasm, his genuine ei^ymentjof high co* 
medy, and his quick feeling of dramatic excellence. 
It was indeed perfection — beyond any thing of which 
Ormond could have formed an idea. Every part well 
performed — nothing to break the illusion ! 

Thi» first fit of dramatic enthusiasm was the third 
day at its hei^t, when Connal returned from Ver- 
sailles ; and it was so strong upon him, and he was 
«o faR of M«let and madame de la Ruette, that h^ 
could scarcely listen to what Coonnalsald &£ Ver- 
saille8,''the king's sufiper, and madame ja Daikiphin^. 
; '^ No doubt — ^he should like to see all that-^but at 
all evests he was positively determined to see Molet, 
and madame de la Ruette, every night they acted/' 

Connal smiled, and only uiswei«di ^' 0£ course he 
would do as he pleased." But in the menA time, it 
was now madame de Coimsl'B nighi for se^iog^comr 
pcmy, and he was to make his debut in a French as- 
sembly. . ^ , 

Connal called for him early, that they might have 
a few minutes to themselves before the company 
i^ould arrive. 

Ormond felt sotae curiosity, a little aimety, a 
slight flutter of the heart, at the thought of seeing 
Dora again. ^ 

The arrival of her husband interrupted these 
thoughts. 
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Connal took the light firom the hands of Crepin^ 
the valet, and reviewed Ormond fh>m head to foot. 

*' Very well, Cr^in : you have dkmit your part, and 
Nature has done hers, for monsieur." - 

^' Yes, timly^" said Grepin> ^'Nature had done 
MKHidemai^ to'-'ttiousieur; and monsieur, now he is 
dressed, has lenlly ail the air ef a Frenchman." 

^^ Quiteoi'^ comme il fieiut! I'air noble!" added 
Connad ; and he agreed with Crepin in opinion that 
French dress made an astonishing difference in Mr. 
Orm<»id. ; y, 

^^ Madame de Connal, I am sure, will think so," 
continued Connal, " wiU see it with admiration^— for 
she really has good taste. I will pledge myself for 
your success. With that figure, with that air, you 
will turn many heads in Paris — if you will but talk 
enough* Say every thing that comes into your head 
— ^on't be like an Englishman, always thinking about 
the sense — the more nonsense the better — ^trust me-^ 
livrez vous — let yourself out— follow me, and fear 
nothing," cried he, running down stairs, delighted 
with Ormoi^ and with himself. 

He foresaw that he should gain credit by producing 
such a man. He really wished that Ormond should 
succeed in French society, and that he should pass his 
time ^eeably at Paris. 

No man could feel better disposed to^vards another. 
Even if he should take a £uicy to madame, it was to 
the polite French, husband a matter of indifference, 
except so far as the arrangement might, or might not, 
interfere with his awn views. 

And these views — ^what were they ?— -Only to win 
all the young man's fortune at play. A cela pres 
-—excepting this, he was sincerely Oonond's friend^ 
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ready to do every thing possible — de faire Timpossible 
— to oblige and entertain him. 
f Connal enjoyed Ormond's surprise at the mag- 
nificence of his hotel. After ascending a spacious 
staircase^ and passing through antechamber after 
antechamber^ they reached the splendid salon^ blaz- 
ing with lights^ reflected on all sides in mirrors^ 
that reached from the painted ceiling to the inlaid 
floor. 
. '^ Not a creature here yet — happily." 

*^ Madame begs," said the servant, " that monsieur 
will pass on into the boudoir. 

'^ Any body with madame ?" 

'^ No one but madame de Clairville." 

'* Only Vamie intime" said Connal, '' the bosom 
friend." 

'^ How will Dora feel ? — How will it be with us 
both ?" thought Ormond, as he followed the light step 
of th|e husband. 

'' Entrez !-^Entrez toujours." 

Ormond stopped at the threshold, absolutely daz- 
zled by the brilliancy of Dora's beauty, her £Bu;e, her 
figure, her air so infinitely improved, so feushioned 1 

'^ Dora ! — Ah ! madame de Connal," cried Or- 
mond. 

No French actor could have done it better than 
nature did it for him'. 

V Dora gave one glance at Ormond — pleasure, joy, 
sparkled in her eyes ; then leaning on the lady who 
stood beside her, almost sinking, Dora sighed, and 
exclaimed, " Ah ! Harry Ormond !" 

The husband vanished. 

^'Ah ciel!" said I'amie intime, looking towards 
Ormond. 
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" Help me to support her^ monsieur— wUile I seek 
I'eau de Cologne." 

Ormonde seized \7itl1 sudden tremour^ could scarcelj 
advance. 

Dora sunk on the sofa, clasping her beautiful ; 
hands, and exclaiming, " The companion of my ear- 
liest ^ys^!" 

Then Ormond, excused to himself, sprang forward, 
— *' Friend of my childhood !" cried he : " yes, my 
sister: your faUier promised me this friendshtp — 
this happiness," said he, supporting her^ as she raised 
herself from the sofa. 

^^ Ah ! I know it well, mcmsieur— I understand it 
all," said madame de Clairville. 

^^O^ est-il? o^ est-il? — ^Where is he, monsieur 
Orniond?" cried mademoiselle, throwing open the 
door. ^^ Ah ciel, comme il est beau ! A perfect 
Frenchman already ! And how much embelliijied by . 
dress ! — ^Ah ! Paris for that. Did I not prophesy ? 

— Dora, my darling, do me the justice But — 

comme vous voila saisi ! — ^here's I'amie with I'eau de 
Cologne. Ahi my child, recover yourself, for here 
is some one — the comte de Jarillac it is, entering the 
salon." 

The promptitude of Dora's recovery was a new 
surp^se to our hero. ^^ Follow me," said she to him, 
and with Parisian ease and grace she glided into the ' 
salon to receive M. de Jarillac — presented Ormond to 
M. le comte — " Anglois — Irlandois — an English, an 
Irish gentleman — th6 companion of her childhood,^ 
with the slightest, lightest tone of sentiment ima^ 
ginable ; and another count and another came, and a 
baron, and a marquis, and a duke, and madame la 
comtesse de — — , and madame la duchesse . ; . 

and all were received with ease, re8^je)Cfc,"TOws&^> ^st 
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tentiinent^ as the oocasioii required — paw adyandng 
a 8tq) or two to mark empresiement where requisite | 
—regaining always^ imperceptibly^ the moet advtti- 
tageous situation and attitude for herself; — fvcaent? 
ing .Omond to eyery one — quite intent iqpen him> yet 
appearing entirely occujned with .eyery body eket 
and^ in short, never forgetting them^ hhn, or herself 
for an instant. 

«'Can this be Dora?" thought Ormonde in ad* 
miration, yet in asUnishmait that divided his fe^ 
ings. It was indeed wonderful to see how quibl^y) 
how completely, the Irish country g^l had be^ me- 
tamorphosed into a Fr&agk Woman «f £w)h|oii. . 

And now surrounded by ftdmir^rs^ by adikren uk 
embroidery^ Imd bla&ng wiUi crosses and stars, Ae re- 
ceived les hommage^-^njoyeA le sncces — acoeptad the 
incense, without bending too low olr holding hen^ 
too high — ^not too sober, aor too dbviously intoxicated. 
Vanity in all her heart, yet vanity not ^uite turning 
her head, not m<^e than was agreeaUe and beoomii^ 
— extending her smiles to Idl, and Iroping all the 
time that Harry Ormond envied each. Charmed wbSh 
him— for her early passion for. him had revivedin ah 
instant — the first sight of his figure and air, the ^rst 
^ance in the boudoir, had been sufficient. She knew, 
too, how well he would ^cceed at Paris^''*-how many 
rivals she would have in a week: these perceptions; 
sensations, and conclusionis, requiring so much titbe 
in slow words to expres8».had darted ^ro^ogh Dora'« 
head in one instant, had exalted her imagiimtioni and 
touched her heart — as much as that heart eould be 
touched. ' :■'•'... 

Ormond meantime breathed more freely, and. re* 
cov^ed from his tremours. Madame de Censal, snr*^ 
rounded by adorers^ and shiaing in; theaalob^ Wia 
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liot SO dangerous as Dora^ half fiftinting in the boa** 
doir ; nor had any words that wit or sentiment could 
devise power to please or touch him so much as the 
" Harry Ormondl" which had burst naturally frbm 
Dora's lips. Now he began almost to doubt whether 
nature or art prevailed. Now he felt himself safe at 
least, since he saw that it was only the coquette of the 
Black Islands transformed into the coquette of the 
hotel de Connal. The transformation was curious> 
was admirable; Ormond thought he coidd admire 
without danger, and, in due time, perhaps gallant 
with the best of them, without feeling — ^without 
scruple. ' ' 

The tables were now arranging for play. The 
conversation he heard every where round him re* 
lated to the good or bad fortune of the preceding 
nights. Ormond perceived that it was the custom of 
the house to play every evening, and the expressions 
that reached him about bets and debts confirmed the 
hint which his guardian had given him, that Connal 
played high. 

At present, however, he did not seem to have any 
design upon Ormimd — ^he was engaged at the ^Eurther 
end of the room. He left him quite to himself, and 
to madame, snd nev^ once even asked him to pl^y* 

Hiere seemed mare danger of his being left out 
than of his being taken in. 

^^ Donnez-moi le bras — Come with me, m<msieur 
Ormond," said mademoiselle, " and you shall lose no- 
thing—while they are settling about their parties, 
we can get one little moment's chat%" 

She took him back to the boudoir. » 

*^ I want to make you know our Paris," said she: 
** here we can see the whole world pass in review, 
jKoA. I diall tell you every thing most nec€»^&!c^ A^ 
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joa'to knowj far example — who is who— sind still 
more it imports yoa to know who and who are to<- 
gether." 

'^ Look at that lady^ beautifnl as the day^ in dia* 
monds." 

^'Madame de Connal, do you mean?" said Or- 
mond. 

*''Ah! no; not her always/' said mademoiselle: 
"though shehas the apple here, without contradiction/' 
continued mademoiselle^ still speaking in English, 
which it was always her pride to speak to whoever 
could understand her. " Absolutely, without vanity, 
though my niece, I may say it, she is a perfect crea- 
ture — and mise a ravir! — ^Did you ever see such a 
change for the best in one season ? Ah ! Paris ! — 
Did I not tell you well ? — ^And you felt it well your- 
self — you lost your head, I saw that, at first sight of 
her ct la Frangoise — ^the best proof of your taste ^nd 
sensibilite — she has infinite sensibility too ! — interest^ 
ing, and at the height, what you English call the 
tip-top, of the fashion here." 

^' So it appears, indeed," said Ormond, *^ by the 
crowd of admirers I see round madame de Connal/* 

^' Admirers ! yes, adorers, you may say — encore, if 
you added lovers, you would not be much wrong; 
dying for love — eperdument epris! See, there, he 
who is bowing now — ^monsieur le marquis de Beaulieu 
— homme de coiir — plein d'esprit — homme marquant^ 
—very remarkable man. But — ^Ah ! voila qui entre 
—of the court. Did you ever see finer entree made 
by man into a room, so full of grace ? Ah ! le comte 
de Belle Chasse — How many women already he has 
lost /—It is a real triumph to madame de Connal to 
have him in her chains. What a smile ! — C'est lui 
qui eat aimable pour nous autrea-^'uue soumission 
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pour les femmes — d'une fiert6 pour les hommes. A^ 
the lamb gentle for the pretty woman ; as the lion 
terrible for the man. It is that comte de Belle Chasse 
who is absolutely irresistible." 

^* Absolutely irresistible," Ormond repeated, smiling; 
" not absolutely, I hope." 

" Oh ! that is understood — ^you do not doubt la 
sagesse de madame ? — Besides, hetireusement, there is 
an infinite safety for her in the number, as you see, 
of her adorers. Wait till I name them to you — I 
shall give you a catalogue raisonnee." 

With rapid enunciation mademoiselle went through 
the names and rank of the circle of adorers, notix^ 
with complacency the number of ladies to whom eadi 
man of gallantry was supposed to have paid his ad- 
dresses — ^next to being of the blood royal this appesgr- 
ing to be the highest distinction. 

*' And a propos, monsieur d'Ormond, you, your- 
self, when do you count to go to Versailles? — Ah I 
when you shall see the king and the king's supper, 
and madame la dauphine ! Ah !" 

Mademoiselle was recalled from the ecstasy in 
which she had thrown up her eyes to Heaven, by 
some gentleman speaking to her as he passed the open 
cabinet door arm in arm with a lady — mademoiselle 
answered, with a profound inclination of the head, 
whispering to Ormond after they had passed, *' M, 
le due de C — — with madame de la Tour. Why he 
is constant always to that woman. Heaven knows 
better than me ! Stand, if you are so good, monsieur^ 
a little more this way, and give your attention — they 
don't want you yet at play." 

Then designating every person at the different card* 
tables, she said, " That lady is the wife of M. -> ■ , 
and thwe is M. le baron de L ■ het lsw^x^^<^^^^Bfi^'«** 
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man who looks over her cards — and that other lady 
with the joli pompon^ she is intimate TnA M. dc la 
Tour, the husband of the lady who passed wiA M. 
le due" Mademoiselle explained all these arrange^ 
ments with the most perfect sang froid, as things of 
course^ that every body knew and spoke of except 
jnst before the husbands ; but there was no mystery^ 
no concealment : " What use ? — To what good?" 

Ormond asked whether there were any ladies in 
the room who were supposed to be faithful to their 
husbands. 

" Eh ! — ^Ma Hiece^ par exemple, madame de Oon- 
fial^ I m^ dte as a woman of la plus belle reputation^ 
sans t^die — ^what you call unbl^aoi^." 
• *' Assuredly," said Ormond, '' you could not, I 
hoipe, think me so indiscreet — I believe I said ladies 
in the plural number." 

* " Ah ! oui, assuredly, and I can name you twenty. 
To b^in, there, do you see tiiat woman standing up, 
who has the air as if she think of nothing at all, and 
nobody thinking of her, with only her husband near 
her, c€i grand homme hUme ? — There is madame de 
^ Rousse — ^une rSpuiatum intdcte ! — frightfuUy 
owased, as she is always. But, hold, you see that 
petty litUe cwntesse de la Brie, all in white?— 
^'^aimante ! I give her to you as a reputatidn against 
^^J^^^ander cannot breathe— Nouvdle mari^e-^ 
w*te— in what you call de haney-mwm ; hnt we don't 
loiow that in Prwich—no matter! Again, since you 
are cunous in these things, there is another reputation 
Without sp^, niadame de St. Ange, I warrant her to 
pu-^taen froide celle-U, cold as any English— mar- 

»Y niece r^/ ^^ y"^ already, without counting 
myiUtW; wd,wait,IwiUiindyouyet«ioa^ 
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said mademoiselle^ looking carefully through the 
drowd. 

' She was relieved from her difficulty by the entrance 
of the little abbe> who came to summon monsieur to 
madame de Connal, who did him the honour to invite 
him to the table. Ormond played^ and fortune smiled 
upon hitn as she ustially does upon a new votazy; 
and beauty smiled upcm him perhaps on the same 
principle. Connal never came near him till stipper 
was announced; then only to desire him to give his 
arm to a charming little countess— ^-la nouvelle marine 
— madame de Connal belongings by right of rank^ to 
monsieur le comte d^ Belle Chasse* The sapper was 
one of the delightful petU soupers for which Fails 
was famous at that day^ and which she will never see 
again. 

- The m(H:alist^ who considers the eiMential interests 
of morality more than the immediate pleasures, of 
society^ will think this rather a majtter of rejoicing 
than regret. How far such society andcmrrect female 
conduct be compatible^ is a question which it might 
take too long a time to decide. 

Therefore^ be it sufficient here to aay, that Ormonde 
without staying to examine it> was. charmed with the 
present effect ; with the gaiety^ the wit^ the polite* 
ness, the ease^ and altogether with that indescribable 
things that untranslateable esprit de soei^t^ He 
eould not afterwards remember any thing very striking 
or very solid that had been said^ but all waa agree^ 
able at the moment^ and there was great variety. Or- 
mondes self-love was, he knew not how, flattered. 
Without effort^ it seemed to be the object of every 
body to make Paris agreeable to him ; and they con- 
vinced him that he would find it the most charming 
place in the world — ^withouiany-disK!gas«9^gsc$lssQX^f^^^ 



mm e miairj, to wkiA all stSd. hmmmsB tm 
tages were left aads^ntied. T&elaifiei w h i M lie bad 
tibgi^»lmfec a| i lIfatAi ^«l igitiig w«ldieAMtoe 
were an dandn^aBykT^flr^MBi^arr.- so fdl 
^rirstdxy, amd sooicddz^ » ^^^f ^"g in Hkst man- 
ma, that h pot a rtiaugB at mtot at kb ease. To- 
wards the end of tlie sniper Ik fimid bxBBeif talkii^ 
to two TtTj pvettj wiBKB at oDce, with good cfect, 
and tliinldu^ at tbemne tiineof ]>an anddKcomte 
de BeOe Chase. Manmrr, ht ihma^t he saw that 
Dora was doing the same b e tw ee u the iii e a i sti hle 
eomte and the m ar q ui s pkin d'c^rit, firam whom, . 
while she was li«^i-»ti»g and talkii^ without inter- 
miaBon, her eyes occa^onallj stiajed, and onoe or 
^ twice met those of Ormond. 

^' Is it indiscreet to ask yon whether yoa passed 
foor evening s^reeahly ?" said M. de Coonal, when 
the company had retired. 

'^ Deligbtfhlly V said Ormond : '' the most agree- 
able evening I ever passed in my life V 

Then fearing that he had spoken with too much 
enthusiasm, and that the husband might observe that 
1"» eyes, as. he spoke, involnntarily turned towards 
wadame de Connal, he moderated (he mi^t have 
•aved himself the trouble), he moderated his expres- 
Mon by adding, that as for as he could yet judge, he 
thought French society very agreeable. 

I' You have seen nothing yet— you are right not to 
judge hastily," said Connal; '< but so far, I am fflad 
ycm are tolerably well satisfied." 

iJl*^^ I ^'^ monsieur Ormond," cried mademoiselle, 
jcwmng them, - we shaU fix you at Paris, I expect." 
ir ou hope, I suppose you mean, my dear aunt," 

E th«7' "^^^ '^'^ ^^^'^"^ ^^P« ^ ^^^ voice, ai^d 
» 1^0 expression of her countenance, that Ormond 
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decided that He ^^ certainly intended to spend the 
winter at Paris." 

Connal^ satisfied with this certainty, would have 
let Ormond go. But mademoiselle had many com- 
pliments to make him and herself upon his pronun- 
ciation, and his fluency in speaking the French lan- 
guage — ^really like a Frenchman himself — ^the mar- 
quis de Beaulieu had said so to her : she was sure M. 
d'Ormond could not fail to succeed in Paris with that 
perfection added to all his other advantages. It was 
the greatest of all advantages in the world — the 
greatest advantage in the universe, she was going on 
to say, but M. de Connal finished the flattery better. 

^' You would pity us, Ormond/' cried he, inter- 
rupting mademoiselle, " if you could see and hear i;he 
Vandals they send to us from England with letters- 
of introduction — ^barbarians, who can neither sit, 
stand, nor speak — nor even articulate the language. 
How many of these tutors, rich, of good family, I 
have been sometimes called upon to introduce xnto 
society, and to present at court ! Upon my honour it 
has happened to me to wish they might hang them- 
selves out of my way, or be found dead in their beds 
the day I was to take them to Versailles." 

" It is really too great a tax upon the good-breed- 
ing of the lady of the house," said madame de Qon- 
nal, " deplorable, when she has nothing better to say 
of an English guest than that ' Ce monsieur la a un 
grand talent pour le silence.' " 

Ormond, conscious, that he had talked away at a 
great rate, was pleased by this indirect compliment. 
. " But such personnages muets never really see 
French society* They never obtain more than a sup- 
per — not a petit joa^per— -no, no, an invitation to a 
great assembly, where they see nothing, "^^^x^ t^»^ 
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I^ois is lost in the crowds or stock across a doorway 
bj his own sword. Now^ what could any lett^ of 
leoommendation do for such a fellow as that ?" 

** The letters of recommendation which are of most 
advantage/' said madame dcLCoimal^ *^ are those which 
are written in the countenance." 

Ormond l^ld presence of mind enoii^h not to bow> 
though the compliment was directed jistinqtly to hii6 
—a lode of tlumks he knew was sufficient. As he 
retired^ mademoiselle^ pursuing to the dooi^ b^ged 
that he would come as early as he could next mom* 
ing^ that she might introduce him to her apartments, 
and explain to him all the superior conveniences of a 
FVench house. M. de Connal representing^ however^ 
that the next day Mr. Ormond was to go to Ver^ 
sailles^ mademoisdle acknowledged tkctL was an affltir 
to which all others must yield. . 

Well flattered by all the trio^ and atiU mxxe per- 
haps by his own vanity, our young- hevo vat at last 
suffered to depart. • < > 

The first appearance at Versailles was a matter of 
great consequence. Court dress was then an afikir of 
as much importance at Paris as it seems to be now in 
London^ if we may judge by the odumns of birthday 
dresses, and the honourable notice of gentlem^s coats 
and waistcoats. It was then at Parian however, as it 
is now and ever will be all over the world, essential 
to the appearance of a gentleman, that whatever time, 
pains, or expense it might have cost, he should, from 
the moment he is dressed, be or at least seem to be 
above his dress. In this as in most cases, the shortest 
and safest way to seem is to be. Our young hero 
being free from personal conceit, or overweening 
anxiety about his appearance, looked at ease. He 
called at the hotel de Connal the day he was to go td 
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Versailles^ and mademoiselle was in ecstasy at tlie 
sight of his dress^ exclaiming^ ^^ superbe !*— mi^n^> 
-lique!" 

M. de Connal seemed more struck with his air than 
his dress^ and £>ora^ perhaps, was most pleased with 
his figure ; she was silent, but it was a silence thai 
spoke : her husband heeded noi what it said, butj 
pursuing^ his own course, observed, that to borrow the 
expression of Crepin, the valet de chambre, no eon* 
temptible judge in these cases, monsieur Onnoad 
looked not only as if he was nS coiffS^ but as if he had 
been born with a sword by his side. " Really, my. 
dear firiend," continued M. de Connal, ^' you look as 
if you had come at once full dressed into the worlds 
which in our days is better than coming ready armed 
out of the head of JTupiter." 

Mademoiselle O'Faley now seizing upon Ormond, 
whem she called her pupil, carried him off, to show 
him her apartments and the whole house ; which she 
did with many useful notes — pointing out the oonve* 
nience and entire liberty that result from the complete 
separation of the apartments of the husband and wife 
in French houses. 

•'^ You see/ monsieur et madamewith their own 
staircases, their own passages, their own doors in and 
out, and ell separate for the people of monsieur, and 
the women of madaogie, and here through this little 
door yon go into the apartments of madame." 

Ormond's English foot stopped respectfully. 

'^ Eh, entrez toujours," said mademoiselle, as the 
husband had said before at the door of the boudoir. 

^' But madame de Connal is dressing, perhaps," 
said Ormond. 

'' Et puis ? — and what then ? you must get rid as 
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fast as you can of your English pr6juges — and she 
is not here neither/' said mademoitelle, opening the 
door. ^ 

Madame de Connal was in an inner apartment; 
and Ormond, the instant sfterH^ dttt^Nfl ^^ r6^ 
with mademoiselle, lieard a'^qmiclr'^fltfip^^^liftll %e 
knew was Dora's, running to bolt the doo^^ the 
inner room — ^he was glad thfrt; she lia& not <{uit^ got 
rid of her English prejudices. • v 

She pointed out to him aM the laccotniMdatioiis of 
a French apartment; mademoisdle O'Falef^ad not' 
at this moment the slightest malice ^r^haA^ intention 
in any thing she^was saying — shl^ siiii|^4ipoke in M^ 
the innocence of a Frenchwomaiw-4f that tclHn bl>*ii*^ 
telligible. If she had any secret motive; it «wa8 tnei^y 
the vanity of showing that she Ti^as quite FariftiAm^; 
and there again she was mistaken, for hating lived 
half her life out of Paris, she had forgotten, tf she 
ever had it, the tone of good society, aad-upcm 1^ 
return had overdone the matterj exaggaratM- the 
French manners, to prove to her niece thst^ she 
knew les usages, les convenances, les nuaoM»— ^fin, 
la mode de Paris ! A more dang^<on8 guide in PaHs 
for a young married woman in every resjiiect dollld 
scarcely be found. • '***»• ' 

M. de Comial's valet now came t<r let'Mtt Grmond 
know that monsiewr^waited^hirorden:' Bst^for tUa 
intermption, he was in a fhir way ttf4wti^ Ut*tf i t ^' 
private- iiistory; of tlie fkmayj*Ji^<-4fae»^« unl« r >ll »»* 
mademoiselle 'knew^ : - « *-• v^^-w» r»jiu* ..%itf -i $> 

Of the a m aa m g ccBMaroniiRtitegert^of^ yAi ii l ** 
women on all snbjecte 1i^^5i i u ig^h €f»4Bfl ' aB^ t'te ^ 
conception. *' .*»^ -. ^ »* ^ •'* »k I **- * 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



It wa« during the latter years of the life of 
Louis the Fifibeeath^ and during the reign of madame 
du Barr^, that Ormond was at Paris. The court of 
Versailles was at this time in all its splendour^ if not 
in all its glory. At le souper du roi, Ormond beheld^ 
in all the magnificence of dress and jewels^ the no- 
bility, wealth, fashion, and beauty of France. Well 
might the brilliancy dazzle the eyes of a youth fresh 
from Ireland, when it amazed even old ambassadors, 
accustomed to the ordinary grandeur of courts. When 
he recovered frcmi his first astonishment, when his 
eyes were a little better used to the light, and he 
looked round and considered all these magnificently 
decorated personages, assembled for the purpose of 
standing at a certain distance to see one man eat 
his supper, it did appear to him an extraordinary 
spectacle ; and the very great solemnity and devotion 
of the assistants, so unsuited to the French coun-, 
tenance, inclined him to smile. It was well for him, 
however, that he kept his Irish risible muscles in 
order, and that no courtier could guess his thoughts 
— a smile would have lost him his reputation. No- 
thing in the world appeared to Frenchmen £(nrmerly 
of mare importance than their court etiquette, though 
there were some who b^;an about this time to sus- 
pect that the court order of things might not be co- 
existent with the order of nature — though there were 
some philosophers and atatesMen who began to be 
aware that the daily routine of the courtier's eti- 
quette was not as necessary as the motions of the 
sun, moon, and planets. Nor could iV^a^'^^'^QWs^ 

VOL. XIV. '^ 
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jpossible to convince half a^;^ least of the crowd^ who 
assisted ;at tlji^ k^ng^s j§i^5)<e;^„t}|is^ F^sj^* that all the 
French naticfnai pi^eme^ss al^ut the health,, tjie ;looks, 
the words, of le roi, all tl^^^ at^achi^en^, le jfl^'ou^^e/it, 
profes^d habitually — ^P^J^P^^^^ VVJiVM^yi^f'^^ *^^ 
reigning njonarch, whoever or jij^hjati^Ye^ he, ^^^t^, 
by whatever name— notre l^a ,?vV *^''. ^P?7'^^^® 
roi de France — shoiild in a few. years, pa^ ?WAYi' ^"^ 
be no more seen. . , 

Ormond had no concern with tl^e ^m|-^ ^f the 
nation, nor with the future fate of any i^fipg Ifp be- 
held: he was only a spectator, a forei^ier; and his 
business was, acceding to mademoisel}e's ^moxim, to 
enjoy to-day and to reflect to-morrow. His ei\joy- 
ment of this day was complete : he ^ot only ad- 
mired, but was admired. In the va§t crQ^yd Jre was 
distinguis)ied : some nobleman of n,ote. ff^fl^ . who 
he was — another observed tair noble— ;aix^i^jij^ ex- 
claimed ^' Le hel Anghis !" and hi^) foijl;^^^ ^>vas 
made at Paris; esoecially as a firien^ , of ipad^J"p r 4u 
Barrels asked where he bought his embroi^^)^^ 

He went afterwards, at least in Connil's.^pciety, 
by the name of '^ Le hel Anglois" I^alf i^ f tone of 
raillery, yet with a look \hat showed she felt it to be 
just, madame de Connal first adopted the appellation, 
and then changed the term to " mon hel X^lqndxns" 
Invitations up<m invitations poured upon Ormond — 
all were eager to have him at their parties^-^he was 
every where — attending madame.de Connal— r^d she, 
how proud to be attended Ixy Ormcaad.i Ef^ dre$Mded 
le^t his principles should not withstand the strong 
temptation. He could not leave her, but hi^ d^tei;mined 
to see her only in crowds; accordingly, ^e avoided 
every select party : Tamie intime could never for the 
first three weeks get him to one petit comiti, though 
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madanje de Connal assured him that her friend's petit 
soupers '' were charming, worth all the crowded as- 
semblies in Paris." Still he pursued his plan, and 
sought for safety in a course of dissipation. 

^"^ f give y6u jo//'^said Connal to him one day, 
'' you are faifly latinChed ! you are no distressed 
vessM to be taken in tow, nor a petty bark to sail in 
ahy nian's wake. You have a gale, and are likely to 
have a triumph of your own." 

Ctmnal tinas/ upon all occasions, careful to impress 
upon 8'i4ii6nd's' Inind that he left him wholly to 
himself/fot he Was awsife that in former days he had 
offended lirs inde'pend^nt spirit by airs of protection. 
Hb 'ihanaged better rio\v — he never even invited him 
to plsty; ihough it was his liiain object to draw him 
to his ^o^t^bie. He made use of some of his friends 
or confederates, who played for him; Connal oc- 
cdsibnally ' coniihg to the table as an unconcerned 
spectattor. Ormdnd played with so much freedom, 
and '^i^^ed to have so gentlemanlike an indifBrence 
whether he lost br \Von, that he was considered as an 
easy difpe. Time only was necessary, M. de Connal 
thought, to lead him on gradually and without alarm, 
to let hirii' Tiratm to the passion for play. Meanwhile 
madame de Cbnnal felt as fully piersiiaded that Or- 
mond's passion for he^ would incresKSe. Tt was her 
oh}tc\;\Pjvx hhn at Paris ; but she should be content, 
perifefctty haj^y wiA his friendship, his ^ci'ety, his 
sfehtiiitients i' ^hef dwn jdJftVjew/ fbr him, ais she con- 
f^fe^d WWa^d dfe CliirViUe,w^" absolutely in- 
Vlficible',-; feiit^it* should n^Vfer lead her be^bnd the 
bounds Mf ^iiii. ft W^ I'rf^^'iiritiary, Wit it should 
never be a crim^.' * ^'^ "/ ' 

Madaliie de Qairville, who understood her Iw&v- 
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you to know; for example — who is who-^and still 
more it imports you to know who and who are to^ 
gether." 

"Look at that lady, beautifnl as the day, in dia» 
monds." 

'^ Madame de Connal, do you mean }" said Or- 
mond. 

"Ah! no; not her always," said mademoiselle: 
"though shehas the apple here, without contradiction,'' 
continued mademoiselle, still speaking in English, 
which it was always her pride to speak to whoever 
could understand her. " Absolutely, without vanity, 
though my niece, I may say it, she is a perfect crea- 
ture — and mise a ravir! — ^Did yo«i ever see such a 
change for the best in one season? Ah! Paris! — 
Did I not tell you well ? — ^And you felt it well your- 
self — you lost your head, I saw that, at first sight of 
her cL la Frangoise — ^the best proof of your taste and 
sensibilite — she has infinite sensibility too ! — interest- 
ing, and at the height, what you English call the 
tip-top, of the fashion here." 

" So it appears, indeed," said Ormond, ** by the 
crowd of admirers I see round madame de Connal." 

" Admirers ! yes, adorers, you may say — encore, if 
you added lovers, you would not be much wrong; 
dying for love — eperdument epris! See, there, he 
who is bowing now — monsieur le marquis de Beaulieu 
— homme de coiir — plein d'esprit — homme marquant^ 
— very remarkable man. But — ^Ah ! voila qui entre 
—-of the court. Did you ever see finer entree made 
by man into a room, so full of grace ? Ah ! le comte 
de Belle Chasse — How many women already he has 
lost /—It is a real triumph to madame de Connal to 
have him in her chains. AVhat a smile ! — C'est lui 
qui est aimable pour noua autrea^-d'une soumission 
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pour les femmes — d'une fiert6 pour les hommes. A^ 
the lamb gentle for the pretty woman ; as the lion 
terrible for the man. It is that comte de Belle Chasse 
who is absolutely irresistible." 

^'Absolutely irresistible," Ormond repeated, smiling; 
" not absolutely, I hope." 

" Oh ! that is understood — ^you do not doubt la 
sagesse de madame ? — Besides, heureusem'ent, there is 
an infinite safety for her in the number, as you see, 
of her adorers. Wait till I name them to you — ^I 
shall give you a catalogue raisonnee/' 

With rapid enunciation mademoiselle went through 
the names and rank of the circle of adorers, noting 
with complacency the number of ladies to whom eaeh 
man of gallantry was supposed to have paid his ad- 
dresses — next to being of the blood royal this appe^- 
ing to be the highest distinction. 

" And a propos, monsieur d'Ormond, you, your- 
self, when do you count to go to Versailles? — Ah I 
when you shall see the king and the king's supper, 
and madame la daupbine ! Ah !" 

Mademoiselle was recalled from the ecstasy in 
which she had thrown up her eyes to Heaven, by 
some gentleman speaking to her as he passed the open 
cabinet door arm in arm with a lady — mademoiselle 
answered, with a profound inclination of the head, 
whispering to Ormond after they had passed, " M, 

le due de C with madame de la Tour. Why he 

is constant always to that woman. Heaven knows 
better than me ! Stand, if you are so good, monsieur, 
a little more this way, and give your attention — they 
don't want you yet at play." 

Then designating every person at the different card* 
tables, she said, " That lady is the wife of M. » ■ , 
and there is M. le baron de 1^-^— het Iw^x^^Cofe^^sos^'^*^ 
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ever, when she found Ormond in erery crowded as- 
sembly^ every place of public AmusemenWha continual 
round of breakfasts^ dinn^rs> balls-— cqurt balls— bal 
masque — bal de Topera—play*— grand, entertain- 
ments — ^petits soupcrs-^fetes ati Fer8aillefr--pleasure 
in every possible form and variety of luxury and ex- 
travagance succeeded day after day^ and< night rafter 
night — and Ormond, le bel Irlandois, once in fashion, 
was every where, and every where admired ; flattered 
by the women, who wished to draw him in ta be their 
partners at play— ^till more flattered by those .who 
wished to engage him as a lover — ihost of all flattered 
by Dora. He felt his danger. Improved in coquetry 
by Parisian practice and power, Dora tried her utnaoM 
skill — she played off with great dexterity her various 
admirers to excite his jealousy : the marquis de B«au- 
lieu, the witty marquis, and the count de BeUe Chasse, 
the irresistible count, were dangerous rivals. She suc- 
ceeded in exciting Ormond's jealousy, but in his noble 
mind there were strong opposing principles to with- 
stand his selfish gratification. It was surprising with 
what politeness to each other, with how little love, 
all the suitors carried on this game of gallantry and 
competition of vanity. 

Till Ormond appeared, it had been the general 
opinion that before the end of the winter or the 
spring, the count de Belle Chasse would be triumph- 
ant. Why Ormond did not enter the lists, when 
there appeared to all the judges such a chance of his 
winning the prize, seemed incomprehensible to the 
spectators, and still more to the rival candidates. 
Some settled it with the exclamation " Inoui \" 
Others pronounced that it was English bizarrerie. 
Every thing seemed to smooth the slippery path of 
temptation — the indiflerence of her Kusband — ^the 
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impruden(» of h«r i aunty «nd the sophistry of ma- 
dame ide Ckisvil]er^«ft]sc ^nerad* custi^s ^ ^rench 
society •^'^ the peculidc fpsaiflgacy of the sclctety into 
whicbh&haippecupd to/b^ -thrawi>-f-thl9 opmon which 
he saw((pfeTQEiiIcd>st¥al)i£ he^with^w» fcpm the com- 
petitMn aiuvtbI itooiiM iamiediately piK)fit by his {ot* 
bearanee,iot)i^reii;it(^¥rtok]Qa'hiLsT«sol>uti(]9Kr /,. i 

Mauyf aeoidental .cirdiBwtaAces concuiw^ to in- 
crease! the IdnngidxB MiAit^hese^batUs^ to ufhjch he* went 
originally toi tirbid/D^ira! in Bmallev parities,, ^adame 
de/^G(miial,/th6aghriBhe <eonstfmtly £^|»eaireid;H ^seldom 
danx3edll i. She ;didi net. /dance well enough. ttto bear 
cotnparifioh iwhh jFnench dancers ; Ormond was in 
the same iiituaticmw The dancing which l^as very 
weli in' -England twonld not do in Paris^ — no late 
lessons' teo«^yiby any art^ bring them to an equality 
withiFr^ndlkiiatiiTei • • - -r 

^' Ah^ Ui 'Oe danse pas ! — He dances like an £n- 
glishmiin/? »'At /the first ball this comforted the 
suitors; «nd' most the count de Belle >€haGR9e; but 
this veity cinmmstanbe drew Ormondomd Dora closer 
togethep«—s^ pretended headaches/and languor^ and 
lassitude, and, in short, sat stills 

But it was not to be expected diat the eomte de 
Belle Chasse conld give up dancing tr-^he comte de 
Belle CbasBO danced like le dieu de la danse, another 
Vestris^ he danced every night, andOmond sat and 
talked 4«DfflB, Ibiriit was liis duty t^ attend madamc 
when the little abbe- was out of the way. 

The sponng'was/jnow appearing, ^and the spring is 
delightful intParis> and the ^romenade^ In the Champs 
Elysees^ and in the./Boisde Boulo^e, «^dthe pro- 
menade iniLong^Champ, commenced, r Riding was 
just coming into high £ashion with the J^c^eh ladies ; 
and, instead of riding in men's clothi^) vstW^ftft "^ 
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man^ it was how the ambition de mohter a cheval a 
TAngloise : to ride on a sidesaddle and in an English 
riding habit was mwAh^ aftibitftiiv -N^w Dora, though 
she could not dance as well, could ride better than any 
Frenchwoman ; sad she was lambitimis M dtoW her- 
self and her harsmanship in the ' Bon: d^' Boulogne : 
but she had no horse that she liked; - Le iOomte de 
Belle Chesse i)ffercd target one broke fbv beJir at' the 
king's riding-house — this she refused : but foHnnalSely 
Ormond, as was the custom with the English Wthat 
time, had, after his arrival, some English horses 
brought over to him at Paris. Among thesci^was 
the horse he had once broke for Dora. 

For this an English sidesaddle was procured — she 
was properly equipped and mounted. 

And the two friends, le bcl Irlandois, as they per- 
sisted in calling Ormond, and la belle Irlandoise, and 
their horses, and their horsemanship, were the ad- 
miration of the promenade. 

The comte de Belle Chasse sent to London, ftnr an 
.English horse at any price. He was out of humour — 
and Ormond in the finest humour imaginable. .Dora 
was grateful ; her horse was a beautiful, gentle- 
spirited creature : it was called Harry — it was fre- 
quently patted and caressed, and told how much it . 
was valued and loved. 

Ormond was now in great danger, because he felt 
himself secure that he was only a friend — I'ami de 
la maison. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Thsr& wa9 a piiature :of Dagote's which Avas at 
this momeiit' ah object < of fashionable curiosity in 
Paris, It was j1 r^jpresentation of one of the many 
charitable actions of the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
i^tte> " then dauphiness^at that time full of life, 
and ^endour, and joy^ adorning and cheering the 
elevatfed sphere she just began to move in;" and 
yet/diflfusing life, and hope, and joy that lower 
sphere, to which the radiance of the great and 
happy seldom reaches. The dauphiness was at that 
time the pride of Prance, and the darling of Paris ; 
not only worshipped by the court, but loved by 
the people. While she was dauphiness, and during 
the commencement of her reign, every thing, even 
disastrous accidents, and the rigour of the season, 
served to give her fresh opportunity of winning the - 
affection and exciting the enthusiasm of the people. 
When, during the festivities on her marriage, hun- 
dreds were crushed to death by the fall of a tem- 
porary building, the sensibility of the dauphiness, 
the eagerness with which she sent all her money to 
the lieutenant de police for the families of those who 
had perished, conciliated the people, and turned even 
the evil presage to good. Again, during a severe 
frost, her munificence to the suffering poor excited 
such gratitude, that the people erected to hej honour 
a vast pyramid of snow — Frail meinorial ! — " These 
marks of respect were almost as transitory as the 
snowy pyramid." 

Ormond went with mademoiselle O'Faley one 
morning to see the picture of tke d3SQC^\»fc^»% «ci^ 
he had how an qppoTtomty ^ «i&^\Tb% ^ ?!sis^«c\ *=^ 
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French sensibility, that- eagerness to fed and tbleic-. 
cite a fensation ;- that de^iiie to prodacr an 'kfetf^'tp 
hare a scene; that half real, half theatric ^eaiflitt- 
siasm, by which the French diaract^is pccoUmy 
distinguished from the'Englirfi He tri^^'pftrfedtly 
astonished by the quantity of exdamations he lieard 
at the s^t of this picture ; the lifting up oF liikltd^ 
and eyes, the transports, the ecstasies, tlie!tea«c^ 
the actual tears that he saw streamiug i)B-de^ite 
of rouge. It was real ! and it was not -real fec^tg ! 
Of one thiug he was dear — ^that dds sujierflnity 
of feeb'ng or exaggeration of expression corajfteteiy. 
silenced him, and made him cold indeed: Hke'bllC 
unskilled or dumb he seemed to stand. 

'^ But are you of marble ?" cried mademmselle— 
*' where is your sensibilite then ?*' 

'' I hope it is safe at the bottom of my heart,- said 
Ormond ; ^' but when it is called fw, I cannot always 
find it — especially on these public occasions.** • "*'' 

" Ah! but what good all the sensibility in the 
world do at the bottom of your heart, whare nobedjr 
see it ? It is on these public occasions too you mfast 
always contrive and find it quick at Paris, or after 'dU 
you will seem but an Englishman." • »^ 

'^ I must be content to seem and to be wliat I an^;" 
said Ormond, in a tone of playful but detemined 
resignation. 

^' Bon V* said a voice near him. Madeknoiselle 
went off in impatience to find some better auditor — 
she did not hear the " Bon" 

Ormond turned, and saw near him % ^gentleman, 
whom he had often met at some of the first houses 
at Paris — the abbe Morellet, then respected as the 
most reasonable of all the wits of France, and who 
has since, through all the trpng scenes of the revo- 
JatioB, through the vaiietie& oi \m^T\nd^\s»i duun^^ 
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preserved unaltered the integrity and frankness of his 
character ; retaining even to his eighty-seventh year 
all his characteristic warmt}^ of heart and clearness of 
understanding— /e doyen de la litieraiure Frangoise — 
the love,, respect,^ and admirfitionoff^v^ry honest heart 
in France,. ,, May he Jiye tOf^ficeive among all the 
other tributes, whiqh hi^ co^^rymenpay publicly and 
privately to. his merit, this record of the impression 
his kindness left on grateful English, hearts ! 

Our youpg hero had often desired to be acquainted 
with the abbej but the abb6 had really hitherto 
passed him ovQr as a mere young man of fashion, a 
mere Miford Anglois, one of the ephemeral race, 
Tivho appear in Parisian society, vanish, and leave no 
trace behind. But now he did him the honour to 
enter into conversation with him. The abbe pe- 
culiarly disliked all affectation of sentiment and 
exaggeration : they were revolting to his good sense, 
good taste, and feeling. Ormond won directly his 
good opinion and good- will, by having insisted upon 
it to .maden}oiselle, that he would not for the sake of 
fashion or effect pretend to feel more than he really 
did. 

" Bah !" said the abbe, " hear all those women 
now and all those men — they do not know what they 
are saying — they make me sick. And, besides, I am 
afraid these flattering courtiers will do no good to our 
young dauphiness, on whom so much of the future 
happiness or misery of France will depend. Her 
heart is excellent, and they tell me she announces a 
strong character ; but what head of a young beauty 
and a young queen will be able to withstand perpetual 
flattery } They will lead her wrong, and then will 
be the first to desert her — ^trust me, I know Paris. 
All this might change as quickly as tixA Ixkcbl^H. ^ 
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weatljprp9c^: ; biU I wil^ not, tr^ujjlf 170U wjjilvifore- 
boding^ g^li^ps n^er J9 hp^fca\ia^ xXpu.?.¥fij,^5» 
monsieur, at a fortunate time," continued he: ^\iSfi^^ 
is now^jj^i^jepgr^pablq^ h^s more , jfree^^fn^ ijif^prf life 
an4 i5a;rie^y,„th^ pt^ any^^^f^^^ Wf^iS^^lf ^9^ 
repiem^^ff'j „ ,. .. |.,j,. ,iy.^,j ,^,^ 1,^^^ «bii>'/f^Dcd 

Qr|rj(pd .r^pla^Abj; asju^t^QftW^Fft^il^/tl^fefflei^ 
of letter^, wl}o, atj 'this-^^ic^.^dj^pso .V^^cT^.ft? ^^ 
brij^Iiappy ^fi pleasure of Parisian i§oci|?lliy.,j',x gi.f' 78 

^^^Bfit you, have seen ?^ot)iii?g Qftft^r.;»piiii(^iitffi^7 
ture, have you?" said the abbe.\, ...laffiil •ri.f:riri v.*j 

*' ^uch less than I wish. I m^ tt«in,.ffl?fl[iJ<ei|tly 
in society, but as, unluckily, I h^?r?f*il9itP5<^H§iQM 
to their notice, I can pnly catcl^. 9. little ij^frtheir 
conversation, when I am fbrtunat0 ep,^^jt^\)e.umr 

th(jm." .!' -J, :.rTl'+ 'If'-l-'- 

" Yes," said the abbe, with Jhi§t pe^^utiar li^^fiiA 
towe (>f. gooioiatured irony> ^'.J)e^ween([*fee>afiiP#ty 
things you ar.^ saying and hearing . fr-^qi^Tr*Hj^}e^ 
nothing, I am not going. to name ftny.<Wfli>))iMaTr#vfir.y 
pretty woman in cQmpany. J gran^,ycM(ilin9U^1>'be 
difficult tojbear rea^njn such^a^ituatji^^sMSi ^^loiUt 
almost as;i,4 the midst of the din of aU 1;}^p;ps^9^i|^S)Al 
the farp-labl^. I observe, however, tih^t {you play ^ij:h 
astonishix^g coolness — thiere is samethi^g-fitSlTn'w^Wlt- 
ing. ,.,Ex»c«aft.marT7but you iuter^si rm/5> tlftoftajf uftt 
the determination not to play at all — -rrtTijoi^. »'.• : 
^'f iBeyppd « certain .fEurn* j haye r^^c^ve^^iHlliaey to 

iyi^g^n>(Hiy^jd4ngmi*'.VI 6fl(|uiiti|g tk€t»tos|;^i*j«Kr 
<V%sqigje^ifj4i5neaHj;qpjfeQelj." .li ; 1 .j.,^ ot ^yrr. 

" Not at all — you cannot oblige me mdi«^,, i^jBut 
th^rej jsjgOt 4aflge!>M ♦^^eap^i^l^ J;^tf)ife«ifaBy, 
because J am determined to lose." •1' « • • - < * 
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^^^B^iir feaiattie'^t)^, ^ ihal is^hl; mto'isingjilar 
dd€<i^MtBh^I e^^i^^ifeM: 6x^&!ntM«to'lne; then, 

^^ -^ r9i^e"d4t^'^^inM^WliAse a cartsaii^Stiin— sup- 
piste tev'^^^^ubtfrfefl giihi^asC^ f hax^^VoSJ^a lost 




By this me^d'I^iirft^^^frea^all thft Jad^atitages of 
yiel^hg* te^ thte^f&!Sliio6able madness, '\^t*6iit 'risking 
my future happiness." ■' '. 

Th^id^bl "^ras pleased with the id^a, and with the 
frfttikn^ ♦infd firmness of our young hero. 

^^Reall^i ttidnsieur," said he, "you mtist have a 
jit>rotig<he8ld— -yoHi Ife bel Irlandois — to hare prevented 
it from turning with all the flattery you have received 
at'P^fe* 'Hi^^re is nothing which gets into the head 
-^^oi?se iSf^ll-- into the heart, so soon, so dangerously, 
as» the 'flattery of pretty women. And yet I declare 
you seem t^^onderfully sober, considering." 
**'^Ne jtirez pas," said Ormond: " but at least in 
one resj)e*t I have not quite lost my senses; I know 
theTalue, and feel the want of a safe, good guide at 
Paris t' if I dared to ask such a favour, I should, 
sfrfce he ' has ex]^re8scd some interest fM- m(e, beg to 
be permitted to cultivate the acquaintance of M. 
I'abbe Morellet." '" 

'^ Ah 9a— now my head will turii, for ho head can 
stand the dose of flattery that happens^ to suit the 
taste. I am particularly flattered by the idea of being 
a safe, good> friend ; and frankly, if I can be of any 
service to you, I will. Is there any thing I can do 
for you ?" 

Ormond thanked him, and told' him that it was 
his great ambition to become acc^kiXsA^ ^^^iSa. "^^ 
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celebrated men of literature ip. Paris — he said he 
should feel extremel^' bblij^ed^ if M.. MorelleV woiiild 
take occasion to intnidtice hitn to any of tSem :^ej 
might meet in society'.' '' ' / 

" We must do better for you/' said the abb'^-^-"^ Ve 
must show you our mei 6f letters." He coticluded 
by begging Ormond to tiam6 a day%he*ti he cOTii|d^^3o 
him the honotr to bieakfasft with Wm.' " X .will 
promise yoii Marmontel, at least;^fi»rhiis j^!st]A^oirig 
to be married to my niece, arid of him we sfi'ill be 
secure : as to the rest, I will prtoiise ndthing, but do 
as much as I can." 'V 

The men of letters about this period at Paris, as 
the abbe explained to Ormond, began to feel their 
own power and consequence, and had assumed a tone 
of independence, as yet tempered with due respect 
for rank. Many of them lived or were connected 
with men of rank, by places about the courti by 
secretaryships and pensions, obtained through court 
influence. Some were attached by early friendship to 
certain great families ; had apartments to them Serves 
in their hotels, where they received what friends they 
pleased ; and, in short, lived as if they were at home. 
Their company was much sought for by the great ; 
and they enjoyed good houses, good tables, carriages, 
all the conveniences of life, and all the luxuries of 
the rich, without the trouble of an establishment. 
Their mornings were their own, usually employed in 
study ; and the rest of the day they gave theinsdves 
to society. The most agreeable period of Frdnch 
literary society was, perhaps, while this state of 
things lasted. 

The abb 6 JMorellet's breakfast was very agreeable, 
and Ormond saw at his house what had been promised 
him, many of the literary men at Paris. Voltaire 
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was not then in Fr^^npe; ,^d, Rousseau, who was 
alwa;^s^(^uarrelling wi|tl^ s^pjBjeJK^y;, and gei^ej^lly with 
every boiy, could not be prevafled upon to go to this 
breakfast. Orinond was assured ,t^t hje lost; ^othing 
by not se^uig, Jiim, or bj not hearing his^cpnveijsation, 
for tl^f^t i.t \f ps by np flaeaas equal to his writijQgs; his 
tenjppy.wfi? ap, susceptible and wajryfajr4 that S^ was 
no^ ty for s9ciQty-r-neither,(Q^aWe. of enjoying nor of 
aqldip^ tp its ple^ures., Ormondhear^^pexiiaps, more 
of IjLoj^sseau and Voltaire, and learnt morje of their 
chara^Qters^ ^7 ^the anecdotes that were related, and 
the bon-mots that were repeated, than he could have 
done if.th^y had hpefn present. There was great 
variety of different characters and talei^ts at this 
breakfast ; and the abbe amused himself by making 
his^yp^ng friend guess who the people were, before 
he.tpldl their names. It was happy for Ormond that 
he w;a^ acquainted with some of their writings (this 
he ow^d to lady Annaly*s well-chosen present of 
French books). He was fortunate in his first guess 
— Marivaux's conversation was so like the style of his 
writings, so full of hair-breadth distinctions, subtle ex- 
ceptions, and metaphysical refinement and digressions, 
that Ormond soon guessed him, and was applauded 
for his quickness. Marmontel he discovered by his 
being the only man in the room who had not men- 
tioned to him any of " Les Contes Moraux." But 
there was one person who set all his skill at defiance ; 
he pronounced that he was no author— that he was 
I'ami de Ja maisipn: he was so indeed wherever he 
went — but he was both a n?^ of literature,; and a 
man of deep science — no less a person than the great 
d'Alembert.. Ormond thought d'Alembert and Mar- 
montel were the two most agreeable men in company. 
D'Akmbert was simple, open-hearted, uni^t^si»as£CfiBs^> 
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and cheerful in society- Far £pain htmg aolject to 
that absence of mind witli whidi profinBi aMBdiana- 
tidana are sometimes reproa cfae d, tJkkmhmt was 
present to erenr diing that was foi^f fcrmd — 
ereiT trifle he enjoyed witk dM Mift m£ yooCh, and 
the playfulness of childhood. Onmmd mmimmi. tbst 
he should nerer hare gaessed thst W wsi a (P^eat 
mathematician and profound caleoialflr. 

Maimontel was distinguished for esadbiuiii^ m his 
conversation, as in his character^ twa qpalitica for 
which there are no predae EngiiA words, maivetS 
sLudJinesse. Whoever is acquainted witk Mannon- 
tel's writings must have a perfect knowledge of what 
is meant by both. 

It was fortunate for oar yoong hero that Marmontel 
was^ at this time^ no longer the diasipated man he had 
been during too great a period of his life. He had 
now returned to his early tastes for simple features 
and domestic virtues — had formed that attachment, 
which afterwards made the happiness of hia life : he 
was just going to be married to the amiable naide- 
moiselle Alontiguy^ a niece of the abbe Morellet. 
She^ and her excellent mother^ lived with him ; and 
Ormond was most agreeably surprised and touched 
at the unexpected sight of an amiable, united, happy 
family, when he had expected only a meeting of 
literati. 

The sight of this domestic happiness reminded him 
of the Annalys — ^brought the image of Florence to hia 
mind. If she had been but sincere, how he dionld 
have preferred her to all he had seen ! 

It came upon him just at the right moment. It 
contrasted with all the dissipation he had seen, and 
it struck him the more strongly, because it could not 
Iiossibly have been prepared as a moral lesson to make 
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an impressioif » He saw the real, natural course of 
thing»-*^e Ifeardin'a few hours the result of the 
experienced rfy man of great vivacity, great talents, 
who had •lei* a* life of pleasure, and who had had 
opportunities of seefnjf aiid feeling all that it could 
possiwy atefd, at thiB period of the greatest luxury 
and dissipatioii'evl^r knbwn in France. No evidence 
could be stronger than Marmonters in £iyour of vir- 
tue and of diWfestic life, nor could any one express it 
with'Ttiore 'grace and persuasive eloquence. 

It did Ofinohd' infinite good. He required such a 
lesson at thSs juncture, and he was capable of taking 
it — it fecrfifed him to his better self. i 

The good abbe seemed to see something of what 
piasfeed in Ofiiorid's .ihind, and became still more 
interested about Mna. 

'^ Ahj ga, said he to Marmontel, as soon, as Or- 
mond was ^one, " that young man is worth some- 
thing : I thoi^ht he was only le hel Iriandois, but I 
find he is much more. We must do what we can for 
him, and not let him leave Paris, as so many do, 
having seen only the worst part of our society." 

Marmoiltel, who had also been pleased with him, 
was willing, he said, to do any thing in his power ; 
but he could scarcely hope that they had the means 
of withdrawing, from the double attraction of the 
faro-table and coquetry, a young man of that age and 
figure. 

" Fear nothing, or rather hope every thing," said 
the abbi^ : ^^ his head and .his heart are more in our 
favour, trust* me, than his age and his figHre are 
against us. To begin, my good Marmontel, did not 
you see how miich he was struck and edified by your 
reformation?" 

VOL. XIV. "Q 
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'' Ah ! if there was another mademoiselle de Mon- 
tigny for him^ I should fear nothing, or rather hope 
every thing," said Marmontel : '' but where shall he 
iiud such another in all Paris ?" 

" In his own country, perhaps, all in good time," 
said the abbe. 

^' In his own country ? — True," cried Marmontel, 
" now you recall it to my mind, how eager he grew 
in disputing with Marivaux upon the distinction be- 
tween aimable and amiable. His description of an 
amiable woman, according to the English taste, was, 
I recollect, made Con amove; and there was a sigh 
at the close which came from the heart, and which 
showed the heart was in England or Ireland." 

*' Wherever his heart is, c*est bien place" said the 
abbe. " I like him — we must get him into good 
company — he is worthy to be acquainted with your 
amiable and aimable madame de Beauveau and ma- 
dame de Seran," 

' True," said Marmontel ; ^^ and for the honour 
of Paris, we must convince him that he has taken up 
false notions, and that there is such a thing as con- 
jugal fidelity and domestic happiness herec" 

" Bon. That is peculiarly incumbent on the author 
of Les Conies Moraux" said the abb6. 

It happened, fortunately for our hero, that madame 
de Connal was, about this time, engaged to pass a 
fortnight at the country house of madame de Clair- 
viUe. During her absence, the good abbe had time 
to put in execution all kis benevolent intentions^ and 
introduced his young friend to some of the really good 
company of Paris. He pointed out to him at madame 
Geoffrin's, madame de Tencin's, madame du DeJffandV, 
and madame Trudaine's, the difference between the 
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society at the house of a rich farmer general— or at 
the house of one connected with the courts and with 
people in place and political power — and the society 
of mixed rank and literature. The mere passing 
pictures of these things, to one who was not to live 
in Paris, might not perhaps, except as a matter of 
curiosity, be of much value ; but his judicious friend 
led Ormond from these to make comparisons and de- 
ductions which were of use to him iJl his life after- 
ward. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

One morning when Ormond wakened, the first 
thing he heard was, that a person from Ireland was 
below, who was very impatient to see him. It was 
Patrickson, sir Ulick O'Shane's confidential man of 
business. 

" What news from Castle Hermitage ?" cried Or- 
mond, starting up in his bed, surprised at the sight 
of Patrickson. 

'* The best that can be— never saw sir Ulidc in 
such heart — he has a share of the loan, and " 

*' And what new^ of the Annalys ?" interrupted 
Ormond. 

" I know nothing about them at all, sir," said 
Patrickson, who was a methodical man of business, 
and whose head was alWays intent upon what he called 
the main chance. " I have been in Dublin, and heard 
no country news." 
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" But have you no letter for me ? and what brings 
you over so suddenly to Paris ?" 

" I have a letter for you somewhere here, sir — only 
I have so many 'tis hard to find/' said Patrickson, 
looking carefully over a parcel of letters in his pocket- 
Look^ but with such a drawling slowness of manner 
as put Ormond quite out of patience. Patrickson 
laid the letters on the bed one by one. " That's not 
it — and that's not it; that's for monsieur un tel, 
marchand, rue ; that packet's from the Ham- 
burgh merchants What brings me over ? — ^Why , 

sir^ I have business enough. Heaven knows !" 

Patrickson was employed not only by sir Ulick 
O'Shane, but by many Dublin merchants and bankers, 
to settle business for them with different houses on 
the continent. Ormond, without listening to the 
various digressions he made concerning the persons 
of mercantile consequence to whom the letters were 
addressed, or from whom they were answers, pounced 
upon the letter in sir Ulick's handwriting directed 
to himself, and tore it open eagerly, to see if there 
was any news of the Annalys. None — ^they were still 
in Devonshire. The letter was merely a few lines 
on business — sir Ulick had now the opportunity he 
had foreseen of laying out Ormond's money in the 
loan most advantageously for him; but there had 
been an omission in the drawing up of his power of 
attorney, which had been done in such a hurry on 
Ormond's leaving home. It gave power only to sell 
out of the three per cents ; whereas much of Osmond's 
money was in the four per cents. Another power, 
Patrickson said, was necessary, and he had brought 
one for him to sign. Patrickson in his slow man- 
ner descanted upon the folly of signing papers in a 
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hurry, just when people were getting into carriages, 
which was always the way with young gentlemen, 
he said. He took care that Ormond should do no- 
thing in a hurry now ; for he put on his spectacles, 
and read the power, sparing him hot a syllable of the 
law forms and repetitions. Ormond wrote a few 
kind lines to sir Ulick, and earnestly besought him to 
find out something more about the Annalys. If miss 
Annaly were married, it must have appeared in the 
papers. What delayed the marriage ? Was colonel 
f Albemarle dismissed or accepted } Where was he ? — 
Ormond said he would be content if sir Ulick could 
obtain an answer to that single plain question. 

All the time Ormond was writing, Patrickson 
never stirred his forefinger from the spot where the 
signature was to be written at the bottom of the power 
of attorney. 

" Pray," said Ormond, looking up from the paper 
he was going to sign, " pray, Patrickson, are you 
really and truly an Irishman ?" 

" By the father's side, I apprehend, sir — ^but my 
mother was English. Stay, sir, if you please — I must 
witness it." 

^' Witness away," said Ormond ; and after having 
signed this paper, empowering sir Ulick to sell £30,000 
out of the four per cents, Ormond lay down, and 
wishing him a good journey, settled himself to sleep ; 
while Patrickson, packing up his papers, deliberately 
said, ^' he hoped to be in London in short / but that 
he should go by Havre de Grace, and that he should 
be happy to execute any commands for Mr. Ormond 
there or in Dublin." More he would have said, blit 
finding Ormond by this time past reply, he left the 
room on tip-toe. The next morning madams ^^ 
Connal retu||ed from the country, wcA^ca^iOrsasso^ 
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word that she should expect him at her assembly that 
night. 

Every body complimented madame de Connal upon 
the improvement which the country air had made in 
her beauty-— even her husband was struck with it, 
and paid her his compliments on the occasion ; but 
she stood conversing so long with Ormonde that the 
fero players grew impatient : she led him to the table, 
but evidently had little interest herself in the game. 
He played at first with more than his usual success, 
but late at night his fortune suddenly changed ; he 
lost — ^lost — till at last he stopped, and rising from 
table, said he had no more money, and he could play 
no longer. Connal, who was not one of the players, 
but merely looking on, offered to lend him any sum 
he pleased. '^ Here's a rouleau-^here are two rou- 
leaus — what will you have ?" said Connal. 

Ormond declined playing any more: he said that 
he had lost the sum he had resolved to lose, and 
there he would stop. Connal did not urge him, but 
laughing said, that a resolution to lose at play was 
the most extraordinary he had ever heard. 

'^ And yet you see I have kept it," said Ormond. 

'^ Then I hope you will next make a resolution to 
win," said Connal, '^ and no doubt you will keep that 
as well — I prophesy that you will ; and you will give 
fortune fair play to-morrow night." 
' Ormond simply repeated that he should play no 
more. Madame de Connal soon afterwards rose from 
the table, and went to talk to Mr. Ormond. She 
said she was concerned for his loss at play this night. 
He answered, as he felt, that it was a matter of no 
consequence to him-^that he had done exactly what 
he had determined ; that in the course of the whole 
t/me lie had been losing this money he h^ had Hl great 
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deal of amusement in society, had seen a vast deal 
of human nature and manners, which he could not 
otherwise have seen, and that he thought his money 
exceedingly well employed. 

" But you ^all not lose your money," said Dora ; 
^' when next you play, it shall be on my account as 
well as your own — you know this is not only a com- 
pliment but a solid advantage, Mr. Ormond. The 
bank has certain advantages— and it is fair that you 
should share them. I must explain to you," con- 
tinued madame de Connal — " they are all busy about 
their -own affairs, and we may speak in English at 
our ease — ^I must explain to you, that a good portion 
of my fortune has been settled, so as to be at my own 
disposal — ^my aunt, you know, has also a good fortune 
— we are partners, and put a considerable sum into 
the faro bank. We find it answers well. You see 
how handsomely we live. Mr. Connal has his own 
share. We have nothing to do with that If you 
would take my advice," continued she, speaking in a 
very persuasive tone, ^^ instead of forswearing play, 
as you seem inclined to do at the first reverse of for- 
tune^i you would join forces with us; you cannot 
imagine that / would advise you to any thing which 
I was not persuaded would.be advantageous to you — 
you little know how much I am interested." She 
checked herself, blushed, hesitated, and hurried on-^ 
" you have no ties in Ireland — ^you seem to like Paris 
— where can you spend your time more agreeably ?" 

" More agreeably — ^nowhere upon earth !" cried 
Ormond. Her manner, tone, and look at this mo- 
ment were so flattering, so bewitching, that he was 
scarcely master of himself. They went to the bou- 
doir — the company had risen from the faro-table, and^ 
one after aijother, had most of them^^^^^^^^^ ^«3j«o5^ 
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was gone— only a few remained in a distant apart- 
rnent^ listening to some mlisic. It was late. Of- 
mond had never till this evening stayed later than 
the generality of the company, but he had now an 
excuse to himself, something that he had long wished 
to have an opportunity of saying to Dora, when she 
should be quite alone; it was a word of advice about 
le comte de Belle Chasse — her intimacy with him was 
. beginning to be talked of. She had been invited to 
a bal pare at the Spanish ambassador's for the en- 
suing night— but she had more inclination to go to a 
bal masque, as Ormond had heard her declare. Now 
certain persons had whispered that it was to meet 
die comte de Belle Chasse that she intended to go 
to this ball ; and Ormond feared that such whispers 
might be injurious to her reputation. It was difficult 
to him to speak, because the counsels of the friend 
might be mistaken for the jealous fears of a lover. 
With some embarrassment he delicately, timidly 
hinted his apprehensions. 

. Dora, though naturally of a temper apt to take 
alarm at the touch of blame, and offence at the tone 
of advice, now in the most graceful manner thanked 
her friend for his counsel ; said she was flattered, 
gratified, by the interest it showed in her happiness 
—and she immediately yielded her will, herjantaisie, 
to his better judgment. This compliance, and the 
look with which it was accompanied, convinced him 
of the absolute power he possessed over her heart. 
He was enchanted with Dora — she never looked so 
beautiful ; never before, not even in the first days of 
his early youth, had he felt her beauty so attractive.' 
'. " Dear madame de Connal, dear Dora!" he ex- 
claimed. 

^^ Call me Dora," said she : ^^ I wish ever to be 
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Dora to Harry Ormond. Oh ! Harry, my first, my 
best, my only friend, I have enjoyed but little real 
happiness since we parted." 

Tears filled her fine eyes — no longer knowing where 
he was, Harry Ormond found himself at her feet. 
But while he held and kissed in transport the beau- 
tiful hand, which 'was but feebly withdrawn, he 
seemed to be suddenly shocked by the sight of one of 
the rings on her finger. 

^' My wedding ring," said Dora, with a sigh. 
*^ Unfortunate marriage !" 

That was not the ring on which Ormond's eyes 
were fixed. 

'^ Dora, whose gray hair is this ?" 

^^ My father's," said Dora, in a tremulous voice. 

" Your father !" cried Ormond, starting up. 

The full recollection of that fond father, that ge- 
nerous benefactor, that confiding friend, rushed upon 
his heart. 

" And is this the return I make ! — Oh, if he could 
see us at this instant !" 

" And if he could," cried Dora, " oh ! how he 
would admire and love you, Ormond, and how he 
would " 

Her voice failed, and with a sudden motion she 
hid her face with both her hands. 

" He would see you, Dora, without a guide, pro- 
tector, or friend : surrounded with admirers, among 
profligate men, and women still more profligate, yet 
he would see that you have preserved a reputation of 
which your father would be proud." 

^^ My father ! oh, my poor father !" cried Dora : 
" Oh ! generous, dear, ever generous Ormond !" 

Bursting into tears — alternate passions seizing her 
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— at one moment the tboaghts of her fioher, the next 
of her lover, possessed her imagination. 

At this instant the nmse of some one approaching 
recalled them both to their senses. They were fonnd 
in earnest oonrersation about a party of pleasure that 
was to be arranged for the next day. Madame de 
Connal made Ormond promise that he woold come 
the next morning, and settle eroy thing with M. 
de Ckmnal fofr their intended expedition into the 
ooontry. 

The next day, as Ormond was returning to ma« 
dame de Ckmnal's, with the firm intention of adhering 
to the honourable line of conduct he had traced out 
for himself, just as he was crossing the Pcmt Nenf, 
some one ran full against him. Surprised at what 
happens so seldom in the streets of Paris, where all 
meet, pass, or cross in crowds with magical celerity 
and address, he looked back, and at the same instant 
the person who had passed looked back also. An 
apparition in broad daylight could not have sur- 
prised Ormond more than the sight of this person. 
'^ Could it be — could it possibly be Moriarty Carroll, 
on the Pont Neuf in Paris ?'* 

" By the blessing, then, it's the man himself — 
master Harry ! — ^though I didn't know him through 
the French disguise. Oh! master, then, I've been 
tried and cast, and all but hanged — sentenced to 
Botany — transported any way — ^for a robbery I didn't 
commit — since I saw you last. But your honour's 
uneasy, and it's not proper, I know, to be stopping a 
jantleman in the street ; but I have a word to say that 
will bear no delay, not a minute." 

Ormond's surprise and curiosity increased — ^he de- 
tired Moriarty to follow him. 
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^^ And now, Moriarty, what is it you have to say ?" 

'^ It is a long story^ then^ please your honour. I 
was transported to Botany, though innocent. But 
first and foremost for what consarns your honour 
first." 

" First/' said Ormonde ^' if you were transported^ 
how came you here }** 

'^Because I was not transported, plase your 
honour-*-only sentenced — for I escaped from Kil- 
mainham, where I was sent to be put on board the 
tender ; but I got on board of an American ship, by 
the help of a ^iend — and this ship being knocked 
against the rocks, I come safe ashore in this country 
on one of the sticks of the vessel : so when I knowed 
it was France I was in, and recollected miss Dora 
that was married in Paris, I thought if I could just 
make my way any hows to Paris, she'd befrind me 
in case of need. 

'^ But, dear master," said Moriarty, interrupting, 
'^ it's a folly to talk — I'll not tell you a word more of 
myself till you hear the news I have for you. The 
worst news I have to tell you is, there is great fear of 
the breaking of sir Ulick's bank !" 

*' The breaking of sir Ulick's bank ? I heard from 
him the day before yesterday." 

'^ May be you did ; but the captain of the American 
ship in which I came was complaining of his having 
been kept two hours at that bank, where they were 
paying large sums in small notes^ and where there 
was the greatest run upon the house that ever waa 
seen." 

Ormond instantly saw his danger— he recollected 
the power of attorney he had signed two days before. 
But Patrickson was to go by Havre de Grace — ^that 
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would delay him. It was possible that Onnond by 
setting out instantly might get to London time enough 
to save his property. He went directly and ordered 
post horses. He had no debts at Paris^ nothing to 
pay, but for his stables and lodging. He had a faith- 
ful servant, whom he could leave behind, to make all 
necessary arrangements. 

'^ You are right, jewel, to be in a hurry," said 
Carroll. " But sure you won't leave poor Moriarty 
behind ye here, in distress, when he has no friend 
in the wide world but yourself." 

" Tell me, in the first place, Moriarty, are you in- 
nocent ?" 

*^ Upon my conscience, master, I am perfectly in- 
nocent as the child unborn, both of the murder and 
the robbery. If your honour will give me leave, I'll 
tell you the whole story." 

" That will be a long affair, Moriarty, if i/ou talk 
out of the face, as you used to do. I will, however, 
find an opportunity to hear it all. But, in the mean 
time, stay where you are till I return.*' 

Ormond went instantly to Connal's, to inform him 
of what had happened. His astonishment was ob- 
viously mixed with disappointment. But to do him 
justice, besides the interest which he really had in 
the preservation of the fortune, he felt some personal 
regard for Ormond himself. 

" What shall we do without you ?" said he. ^' I 
assure you, madame and I have never been so happy 
together since the first month after our marriage as 
we have been since you came to Paris." 

Connal was somewhat consoled by hearing Ormond 
say that if he was time enough in London to save 
bis fortune, he proposed returning immediately to 
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Paris, intending to make the tour of Switzerland and 
Italy. 

Connal had no doubt that they should yet be able 
to fix him at Paris. 

Madame de Connal and mademoiselle were out — 
Connal did not know where they were gone. Ormond 
was glad to tear himself away with as few adieus as 
possible. He got into his travelling carriage, put 
his servant on the box, and took Moriarty with him 
in the carriage, that he might relate his history at 
leisure. 

'^ Plase your honour," said Moriarty, " Mr. Mar- 
cus never missed any opportunity of showing me ill- 
will. The supercargo of the ship that was cast away, 
when you were with sir Herbert Annaly, God rest 
his soul ! came down to the seaside to look for some of 
the things that he had lost : the day after he came, 
early in the morning, his horse, and bridle, and sad- 
dle, and a surtoo coat, was found in a lane, near the 
place where we lived, and the supercargo was neve^ 
heard any more of. Suspicion fell upon many — the 
country rung with the noise that was made about this 
murder — and at last I was taken up for it, because 
people had seen me buy cattle at the fair, and the 
people would not believe it was with money your ho- 
nour sent me by the good parson — for the parson was 
gone out of the country, and I had nobody to stand 
my friend ; for Mr. Marcus was on the grand jury, and 
the sheriff was his friend, and sir Ulick was in Dub- 
lin, at the bank. Howsomdever, after a long trial, 
which lasted the whole day, a 'cute lawyer on my side 
found out that there was no proof that any body had 
been murdered, and that a man might lose his horse, 
his saddle, and his bridle, and his big coat, without 
being kilt : so that the judge ordered tba ^ax^ v» ^^^^ 
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me off for the murder. Then they tried me for the 
robbery ; and sure enough that went again me : for 
a pair of silver-mounted pistoLs^ with a man's name 
engraved upon them^ was found in my house. They 
knew the man's name by the letters in the big coat. 
The judge asked me what I had to say for myself: 
* My lard/ says I, ' those pistols were brought into 
my house about a fortnight ago^ by a little boy^ one 
little Tommy Dunshaughlin^ who found them in a 
punk-horn^ at the edge of a bog-hole.' 

*^ The jidge favoured me more than the jury — for 
he asked how old the boy was^ and whether I could 
produce him? The little fellow was brought into 
courts and it was surprising how dear he told his 
story. The jidge listened to the child^ young as he 
was. But M^Crule was on the jury, and said that 
he knew the child to be as cunning as any in Ireland, 
and that he would not believe a word that came out 
of his mouth. So the short and the long of it was, I 
•was condemned to be transported. 

^* It would have done you good, if you'd heard the 
cry in the court when sentence was given, for I was 
loved in the country. Poor Peggy and Sheelah ! — 
But I'll not be troubling your honour's tender heart 
with our parting. I was transmuted to Dublin^ to 
be put on board the tender, and lodged in Kilmain- 
ham, waiting for the ship that was to go to Botany. 
I had not been long there, when another prisoner was 
brought to the same room with me. He was a hand- 
some-looking man, about thirty years of age, of the 
most penetrating eye and determined countenance 
that I ever saw. He appeared to be worn down with 
ill health, and his limbs much swelled: notwith- 
standing which, he had strong hand-cuffs on his 
wrists, and he seemed to be guarded with uncommon 
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care. He begged the turnkey to lay him down upon 
the miserable iron bed that was in the cell ; and he 
begged him, for God's sake, to let him have a jug of 
water by his bedside, and to leave him to his fate. 

" I could not help pitying this poor creature ; I 
went to him, and offered him any assistance in my 
power. He answered me shortly, ^ What are you 
here for ?* — I told him. ^ Well,* says he, ^ whether 
you are guilty or not, is your affair, not mine ; but 
answer me at once — are you a good man ? — Can you 
go through with a thing ? — and are you steel to the 
back bone ?' — ' I am,* said I. ' Then,* said he, ^ you 
are a lucky man — for he that is talking to you is 
Michael Dunne, who knows how to make his way 
out of any jail in Ireland.' Saying this, he sprung 
with great activity from the bed. 'It is my cue,' 
said he, * to be sick and weak, whenever the turnkey 
comes in, to put him off his guard — for they have all 
orders to watch me strictly ; because as how, do you 
see, I broke out of the jaH of Trim; and when they 
catched me, they took me before his honour the police 
magistrate, who did all he could to get out of me the 
way which I made my escape. ' Well,' says the ma- 
gistrate, ' I'll put you in a place where you can*t get 
out — till you*re sent to Botany.* * Plase your wor- 
ship,' says I, ' if there's no offence in saying it, there'^ 
no such place in Ireland.' — ' No such place as what ?' 
' No such place as will hold Michael Dunne.'— 
* What do you think of Kilmainham ?' says he. ' I 
think it's a fine jail — and it will be no asy matter to 
get out of it — but it is not impossible.* — ' Well, Mr. 
Dunne,' said the magistrate, ' 1 have heard of your 
fame, and that you have secrets of your own for get- 
ting out. Now if you'll tell me how you got out of 
the jail of Trim, I'll make your confinemft,\!>^ ^si. Y>^w- 
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mainham as asy as pi^y^, soa^pjljeep^jim si^.; 
and if you io not^ you niu^t. Jb^ Jf ^^^f^^ |W^ 
have senfinels from an Englisli, rcygUneqt;>,MEhfljlfo>Jil 
be continually changed: so that jou^.^^'ti-^^ V&if 
them to help you/ — *, Plase jour jyopdup^ ^ ij^i^ 
Dunne, 'that's very hard us£)ge; .^ut^I ]^^ij^;^Sj^if 
that you are going to build new jaijid .aU ^YffcJ^elfgj^ 
and that you'd be glad to know t^e l^,>^]^»^)^ 
make them secure. If your worship .wii|.p^^u)g{||^ 
that if I get out of Eilmainham^ apd. ^i^.^^ F9H 
how I do it, that you'll get me a free pfirdo^I^vtFlf 
hard but what before three month3 axe. 97^Jl'A^il)f ifl 
prisoner at large.' — ' That's more thanJ.QetKip^ffiil^ 
you,' said the magistrate ; / but if yo^i w^, Ji^^Mf^ 
to me the best means of keeping ;oUiqp ,. people fi^^^jt 
will endeavour to keep you from Bot^y.B^^^ 
^ Now, sir,' says Dunne, ^ I know your wo(i:ipb4^i,^ 
be a man of honour, and that your o^^yn ^houo^r. j^ 
gards yourself, and not me ; so that if (was te^^^^ines 
as bad as I am, you'd keep your promise with Jfie^Qf^ 
well as if I was the best gentleman in Irelaud.^ Sp 
that now, Mr. Moriarty,' said Duime, ^do you aee^t 
if I get out, I shall be safe ; and if you get out along 
with me, you have nothing to do but to go, oye?^^ 
America. And if you are a married man,, $uid ti^ ed 
of your wife, you'll get rid of her. If you ue not 
tired of her, and you have any substance, s^ m^y 
sell it and follow you.' • .: 

" There was something, master flarry, aboi^t ihjjs^ 
man that made me have great con^dencci in h^-TT: 
and I was ready to follow his advice. Wl^en^|3r |l)g 
turnkey was coming, he was groaning and moajoi^ 
on the bed. At other times he made me ke^ b^t^ 
ing his ^vrists with cold water, so that in t^ee or 
four days they were not half the size they were at 
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int. Tkau chsi^ lie l^pt canfally Ibon die jailor 
I ^kmeryed. tte ht freq^ieatly adced ^at day of the 
I k wwy but Ui«t ke sever made any attempt to 
: to llie MOtUMls; aor did he ieem to make any 
r to ky any acbeme for getting out. I 
hM vaj taoffm, and wm|tod qui'tdy. At last, he 
toA oat ef his podket a little flageolet, and began to 
play open it. He asked me if I could play : I said I 
eottld m little, Ymt very badly. * I don't ,care how 
bad it is, if y«ii caa play at sdl.' He got off the bed 
where ke was lying, and with the utmost ease pulled 
his haiads oat cf his handcuffs. Besides the swelling 
of his wrists havii^ gone down, he had some method 
of getting rid of his thumb that I never coidd under* 
stttid. Says I, ^ Mr. Dunne, the jailor will miss the 
letters.' — ' No,* said he, ' for I will put them on again ;' 
and so he did, with great ease. ' Now,' said he^ ^ it 
18 time to b^n our work.' 

'* He took off one of his shoes, and taking out the 
isi-aole, he showed me a hole, that was cut where the 
heel was, in which there was a little small flat* bottle, 
which he told me was the most precious thing in life. 
And under the rest of the sole there were a number 
of saws, made of watch spring, that lay quite flat and 
snug under his foot. The next time the turnkey 
came in, he b^ged, for the love of God, to have a 
p^ and smne tobacco, which was accordingly granted 
U> kim. What the p^s and tobacco were for I could 
Bot then guess, but they were found to be useful. 
He new made a paste of some of the bread of his 
attowaace, with which he made a cup round the bot- 
tom of one of the bars of the window ; into this cup 
ke pouied some of the eontents of the little bottle, 
which was, I believe, oil of vitriol : in a little time^ 
this made a bad smell, and it was tteux \ tea».\ ^'^ 

VOL. XJV. "*- 
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ttWof ^itfe pipei ahd ^ttdbabeoy 'fbF^Ui6i«kxieU.it)l thejA^ 
baoido^^ite >b<ith^ied >>theiimeU dfi die tiS3ifA» ^fin 
hekihii^gkt'kGilittd softened rtbe ipoiitbef smfiic^titir. 
he^h^fgaaH^ ivavk aWy with t^ taswaj and l»ft)fQ$ni 
taught me how to use tbeaii> aotlmtr^eike^tJli^pli^tig 
«n~ctot!nualiy^ no matter lit>w littis vBdU«1>^ lime ; 
Imt ^ :we m^rt toDstantl^ at it^oirikal ildrhou^^m^ir^ 
could be done was linl^ed ia thnoe i or >[foiil' oflUQIft* 
The n^'of Hhe'Sigeolet was ta disown titimiMe of^Ats 
filing ; for When one fikd^ the other! pijpcdiuo hnu n 

'' Wh^ the bar wias cat thimigfh^' ke tfit^Ithp 
paH:8 xiioelf together, end covered tiuilii^Ter tvil^ 
rust. He proceeded in the isflme nadxmerr toitrlid Kiut 
another bar; so that we had a freer opuiii^liHi]t)fof 
the window. Our cell was at the -mxji tdj[i'ofthe 
jail, so that even to look doAvn to the g^imhd iif»6 
terrible. 't'f ■ nl '' 

" Under rarious pretences, we had gBtani^BnakiBl 
quantity of blankets on our beds j these JielcboBUEnincd 
with the utmost care, as upon their streiigdi.anrikis^ 
were to depend. We calculated widi great cdolncbs 
the breadth of the strips into which he ktigiiitotctiilie 
blankets, so as to readi from the Mindawate tbe 
grouad; allowing f(ar the knots by which tth«y<>wdDe 
to be joined, and for other knots that tretcto 'hiiufar 
the himds &nd' feet from slipping; : . : (•...<!> ub tf • 

€t <^^/.smd he, ' Mr. Mowarty, al thii> isi^pihe 
easy V ^and t^^uires Jlething but a sdcteliidiiiod i hnapt 
and' ia stKind heid : bdt tber difficulty isr l» baihf ike 
sentinSkhs^-^' below, and twho isr Wcdkii^i baekyvjoiid 
and forW^^d'>eDntiImallyi^day^ta9Id ivighty liindev.ithfe 
wihdo^;Mafid<th^vCf ib->MMA»^y:yod sec^riki aakdbijm 
boxv ai the d^Ufi'die Tftrdr a]ld,t<f€iu<aa J Jkubi*', 
there muy be cmotHefi^s^iiltdad atrtjheolhnfisidii^ oftim 
wall Now these men* are liiever twice on the same 
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(tetyii l«bdWi£rieiid8jeiiQi]^j»]9tm£>49«l» 

tii^m^;'''I)iit aw these sebtini^ tu^e db0tig^dt(9V(«pr|r ^ay, 
■M^gqeA ixM^ he/ 'got JofitAem/: /bitt; stby. -tiU t^mofrow 

>'^^i I wKs Ui^driiiiiiedit«vi(lllDiir ibiiii>i( Tb^ne^iimght, 
th<^ai<lthfuitlirl]ktfwe^\ii3re lodced in.forf ttie^i^t^t we 
i^ilo WQ^k^t»'oat>tlie Uatikets ioto lAipe^ au4^itied 
tteinjtogetdi^ (mtkgceat care. -We ,ppit>t];43 rope 
round one'tif Mjhe.ifixed bars of the winded > and, 
pulling 'dt eaichiikjMMi^ we satisfied ourselmesithat; every 
:^Art was'suiftdientty strong* Dunne looked froquently 
out of the window with the utmost, anxiety r^ it was a 
InidMilight naghti ;,' 

A:''\fThe moon/ said he, ^ wiU hedown in, an hour 
'SndbfhalfL -r.' ..t .: . 

'^In a little while we heard the noise of several 
gii^r' singing; aH a diistanoe from the windows, and 
weiOKdd.Bee, as they ap^oached, that they wexe 
-dancii^^ iloidi making free with the sentinels: I saw 
^attbeyiwi^e /provided with bottles of spirits, with 
whickthey pledged the deluded soldiers. By degrees 
the sentjhiek'fbrgot their duty ; and, by the assistance 
• a£ aovne. iaudanum OQntained m some of the i^ixits, 
t&ey were iefi senseless on the ground. The whole 
of this plan^ and the very night, and hoiur^. bad ^ been 
arranged.' by Ehinne with his associatesj^belose he was 
ipnti iiitoi iKoittainhami Jhe sucoess <of (bhifi r^heme, 
#hif&r::war tota«Uy unefxpeotad :by me, g^ifn nie, I 
fsoppiibeii phsei yofu^lkNtonti'iresh <eoui^ 
hkmodnMj;f^ye ine tl^iehoke.of te<g^ downjrst f» 
to£i^w:tiinMv I<twa8r«A]MMfted notito gOifirst^:, aft^r 
1/ had ^ol: louk/bf the window, i land > hoA i fairji|r hold ^ of 
tlm'tropb>'iiiy!ifeaviidiiBihished^aiid!l went cautiously 
down to the bottom. Here4 waited fet \i\3CDSNfe> «ssSi. 
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we both of us silently stole along in the dark^ for the 

moon had gone in^ and did not meet with the least 

obstruction. Our out of doors assistants had the 

prudence to get ent^ejfy 9{Lt^f€pj^[L|;») Dunne led me 

to a hiding-place in a safe part of the town^ and conw 

mitt^d Hjfi,t9,tJ^<a^.^^^^i^f^i^,»f^^^Yf}t%©ro- 

mised,ti9yg^t mepn board ^}i^eiioaff^s]j;i(IYjh»jr'iii.i 

" '^.^r^Vc^Y^t; said P^nfl^,o^Ii?i?;ttii^l,lPfS^ 

morpiijg, b^ldly^.tothe magi§ttat§>jM^^,(^iq^j{^ 

pronaip^.'^ . . ,. i'>,M.,trT., ',11 m-r;i 

" Pe 4id sor^ai^ the magi$»rate,^tI|Ljgpp4j;je^^, 

and good. rfi^itU, kept his pfomiae^,»i;d.^.9J)tj^ijjjs|.^^ 

pardon for. Pmme.. ,,..,, j,, .,^,;, . ^^^^-^ 

" I wrote^ to Peggy, to get aboard » ^p^jAflv^^j;^ 

ship. I wa^. cast away on the co^v^t of,ilirr^|jo|^Y-;rm^e 

my way to the first; religious house that I opvi}^ )jiear 

of, where I luckily found an Irishman, ^^o'so^^me 

from starvation, and who sent me on fro^ cqj^nt to 

convent, ^iU I got tq Paris, where ypijjjjIfOMpr^met 

me pn that bridge, just when I ^^ i(^^^ iy p^ss 

Dora's hoy^, ^ Ajod that's jJl JVe got Jlj^^ j^^JJ^c^^- 

cludc|4 Moriarty, " and all true." .. -. . ~n^ .Jifiom 

Np ^^ntwjfa of any ^ort happened tcf^igj;*;^^ Wo jn 
th^i.^ujfs^ .x)f ^i& journey. Th^ if^^ ,}^^aj^,j|[)r 
England ;i;«^i(^ be reached, Calai3;,.jbeyhad^Jij'|gSjj)d 
passage ; .a^d with Withe expedijioif i^hs^tgcjjd^^fj^, 
good roa4s,«gpod money, and civil /^oi^s^ef^jf^e^ui 
England, b* pvxsw^fi.bis >v^y ;| ^d W*\^ #ft^® 

shortest tin^e iKfssilrte i^Xopdonr,;. > >.» bol-^^ilo* 

IJ^ reach^ t9>yn ip the niof;^^ing,.)]j)Bfi^gejl]^jM^ 
hour whei^ the J»nks i^e pB^.»,^egy3jig.^(^eij^&th 
his servant, on whose punct|iality ^^^^i^^^i^^I^^ to 
waken him at, the proper hour,1be I|y dpwii,^ overcome 
with fatigue, and slept — yes — slept souiidTy, 
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-3'i.t 1 .1 Aif;'i> o-*'t n. ^[\('ln 'Ao3^ yl'iii^iiv. 8U '!'> li.^ ' • 
J^O'ii oiii il.jiv/ t oin ton Lh) i)iiii ni uii )-g bail n 

•illOO 1)11 h ,H7/oj Ofit "l.f Jif,.j -jtfitf 1. in '>o-: •' ai 

immedia<H^tB^*»'»^^^l^i'.- "It HVa^ 'bA^ jtrft open, 
dVili'Uegmiiltfg^to cKrbnkiiifes. 'Hi Httd^^ieVfer been 
mrfeWorfeiiiihia^tfeofl Was nbt kno^tb afly t)f the 
firm. He entered a long narrow room^ so dark at 
'M'iM^c!^'^orh-U(e^ at first 

'6(ir'<*Iy^^e'^at "trto on ^herside bf hW— a clerk 
from some obscure nook^ and from ai^deisfk hi^ber than 
'HffliMf/ptit otet his head, with a long pen bdiind his 
'edi^j^ndlbokfed at Ormond as he caih^ in. 
^^'••^^mf/»sir, atn I right?— Is this Mr. ****'s 

"^ ^"''Yfe'^; 6it:*- 

^ '"^ Wfifti'*ihifcatitile economy of words^ and d motion 
^'iit'^U%eiSt;'^^ clerk pointed out io Ortnond the way 
IKe^shonld ^6-^and continued casting up hiii books. Or- 
mond walked down the narrow aisle^and itbifcame light 
'^i^li'ilad^ahc^d towards a large ^mdlclt(''i3lt tlie farther 
■^'en*,' Wore which thtee clerks sat at a' table dppiosite 
^^'*<!rhhn;' -A'jjerson stbod* with; his bbck ti Ormond, 
''iiM^vJW speaking isam^tly to <mi of fli** derks, who 
^'letfii^ (fir^' the tablti Kstettirig. Jtut^W Omond 
''^Hi^ '6t//^e h^ittd his b\^tt niitti^%Wntibni*^-ilie re- 
collected the voic^^hWteeoU^tedl'^thtf'^abfc^iftf the 
^^^V^i>^fR^'^Tf"\mXi-pie^ ^t-Ut^Wtt^ Patrick- 
^^Mh1i^ii©Htibiid''stood^»8tm to 

•»ctio>a^.g|^^/^j(3^^igg^xU'^^ftj^j a"4eit'«tia*» order 
for a yi^'m^^ivkr''':- '^V^^' "« •'^ '^^^^^ ' ' 

" True, sir — ^but you see m^ ^poroex — =^w3l Vms^ 
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Mr. Onnonifs hafidWfSHhgi kiid ybtr knon^^iriUMck 

O'Shane's " .lv>Mn<»l-lli >H j I-'d 

" itt: Janitsi" "^iicTtH^ pi4iicip*P.feletk';T^6hite^ to 
one of the others, '' be so^d't<i%^^''^€i%W'l^ieVB 
we hav'e^'of^]M(i»:Orin«a*.'-A^ ^♦%i^tt^e**et<e#lTeen 
the ^edtlem^'isign his'^idirinli^^sii'; it isiW^siA^^lhAt 
we shoiild be inoi'e jikrtibtiib'lh'CM^ttf^ii^.r '^^^^^^ 

— ^no doubt people cannot be too^^Wfiatijt'ttrfdftlre^*"^ 
in doing businiess* ' '''"^^> ^"^^ ' 

'' It certainly ts his signature/' ssfcid'ttiA d^tk/r^'^J 
" I witnessed the paper," said P^ttick««61i; »«^ '>'^ 
" Sh, I don't dispute it," replied the de^kj^fl^ ftM 
you cannot blame us for being ckulai[K[s,'>#h^*^ttt^% 
verj/ large sum is in question, and wWh"Wer hihfe no 
letter of advice fixMn the gentlemarii" > ^ = ? i ^ f » i f 1 1 io j 
" But 1 tell you I come straight frdm MtjOkA^9; 

I saw him last Tuesday at Paris Li'^ ^i- ' <"^ - {ni 

^' Arid you see him now, sir," seiid Ortri^hdJ/ ad- 
vancing. -'■'• *••'-.' = '» \ ' !.■ 
Patrickson's countenance changed b6yotfd«li*pA<i^er 
of control. < ; m ^/. 
'' Mr. Orincmd!— I thought you We*e «t Pai&a^ 
" Mr. Patrickson ! I thought yoil-iiHerl^ ^^'-IftifWc 
de Grace— what brought you here' so suddenly^''***' 
" I acted A)r another," hesitatfed Pdtndi^n f ^^*-I 
therefore made no delaf." • . h- inui .. vs.? 

^' And, thank Heaven T said OWfttind,^^^ We 
acted for myself!— 'but just iri'tiirie^r-^-^— ^^i'i^Sso 
tinned lie, ad^essing himself V^^'^t^it'^pM i^lMI; 
" Gentlemen, I have to retiirfi yoiiiini^ thknk^'fiiP^^ 
caution*-it has actually >av€^d me ftok^SHiuf-^^I^I 

understand " ;" '' ;; V,""'\ ' !'"'' ^"^ ' 

Ormond suddenly stopped, recojilectink ^it 'lie 
xni^jSt Jiyure sir UU(&*0'8^a^ «»<iutkliY 8^ a pft. 



Wfltur^ dUcJp^i^^ WixJ>5i»iTPP^P9M^ fi -report^ which 
might be ill-founded. 

.^ »'jT^(^ iflo^t^ipu?^ V)fadd|;^,:^s^'^ to the clerks, 

"have y.^:^A.,ai}y,,l^g,,i^ 9^,^!^^^. g^r Ulick 
Q>9¥»#/l*t%iiej^<3q)t,whftt. you,ip[;iAy^^v<^^e^ from 

"Not /rom but 0/ sir Ulick O'Shsme.we heard 
from ,j%uf , ftijbliPu carxe^ppudeulj-r-iii ,4wc; ,cpuj]^ we 
have heard," J^pHed the head cleijk. " X^P true, I 
/^m afr£|i4ii§i?;i^hati hi* bank had comcj^t^ paying in 
.isi#penpci)^^^ Sati^rday." / , . . 

,y) Xfep s^Qoi^ d^rk seeing great concern in prmond's 
countenance added," But Sunday^i you, -know, is in 
thmfitfayow, sir; and Monday and Tuesday are holi- 
days ; so they njay stand the ruu, and recover yet." 
-, ,/Vi^|tib:J^Q h^lpof this geutleman's thirty thqusand, 
they might have recovered, perhaps — but Mr. Ormond 
.W^^.ij^Wf^ely have recovered it. 

As to the ten thousand pounds in the three per 

cen^s^qf , which sir Ulick hivd obtained posac^ian a 

.WQiT^^hr^^, that was irrcwvcrablcj ifhh l^ant should 

breakTT-" .{/I"-77Th^ clerks all spoke with due caU" 

,tion;,,^iHjt,ihei^ (^iniun vvus sufficientlj plain. They 

were honestly indignant again. "it the guardian w3i« 

.hajf Jhiis fi,tjieip^t/ed to ruin his ward. y 

.jj^yJTh^i^h almost stun jied and breathless wifh the 

5I^C^pf^j^,, danger Jie had so narrowly CBEJapcd, yet 

^Qpx}f^i,*^,,m^nct pt generosity^ if )ve niay iisc the 

I ejfjprei^Qn, ^and liis g ra t i tu d tt^f o^jrly ki ridnesa , 

operatea ; xie would not believe that sir iHick had 

be^n ^uilt V of, a deliberate desire tp~ihjurifTiftn. At 

all Qv^^^^r|^*de?eimin^^^ \^x>5^s:v^>»% 
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t0>JSkamoe^.ttr]ie hadlinttBded* Ji»e)<iranl(l'^(HinaBe'4 
diately tolIodand^siiditDr^if <it]weibfiesaiU^tii asaittl 

' ; l&raig iordeaned- horsey :1m JMadedn^tfinffwKhtitev 
btftbougfctlm wight c^kdninfcrmliftion ^th'j«{»btr 
tDitke Anxftljra. . Ali tkat iiei^oNriid kanbTafas^llirti 
tli^ipreMs tit Aune sea^mtlniig ^oean'^lteiSMi^e^ 
Baglaad, and tkit mks Aniialf >i^'>0tiUtinuiiKrr]U£ 
A' ray of liope darted into the^miiid'df tnfi faeriM(aii# 
l»e b^gtUi his joorney to Ireland witl| fediii^ «4d«^ 
every good and generous mind will-'know hiam^A^ 
appreciate. ■ . • i. :»' !'»! i; -f ik/- 

He had escaped at Paris from %i tetiiptiltioirn^tyci^ 
it was scarcely possible to' resist. He:lia«d<bfid»«isJl$fi^ 
and activity preserved his fbrtim^ finnh yiliaU'4i;^ I&d 
under his protection an huni'bkl fnewd/'wlMMyTh^ Imd 
slived from banishment and disgr&ee^ alid>%hitai^he^ 
hoped to restore to his wretched wife and fiEtmtiyj 
Forgetful of the designs that had beeil 'tofsdleated 
agsHnst him by his guardian, to whose beoes^tie^^e^ 
attributed his late oonduct^ he hastened to his ibitnijU 
diate assisOanoe ; determined to do every thiikj^ ipi^hie^ 
power to save sir Ulick l&om ruin^ if his •difficUitie^f 
arose ^^om misfortune^ and not fr<ttn criminltUli^^f ^ if^ 
on the contirary, he should find that '*irt^Hgk>«^viteJ 
fraudulehtly a bankrupt, he determine!^ to ><|ait' Ire- 
land liiiiftediately, and to resuihehis sdie&le'Of ifDl^ign 
travel' ■ ■ ' "■ •.•-;.!■• i ■» •.!■» - 

Th^-^ydCem of posting had at this t^^*b^ki carried 
to' fihe 'Kghest' perftction in ]^glaiiA' "Sititvas tfi^ 
alhUsement'aiid' the fti^ion of the tfdietb sdiiander' 
large turns' ii' hfu^irig ftrotn pTftte to^ete; Without 
any itimedfete m6^*?'for^?i,rrlving sit the end of a 
jdumey bttt that df ha«Hngthe'iJitiAfactJbn of boasting 
m what a short time it had been performed ; or, as it 
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i«>eHpre8a^d in xme of oui'xMaticdies, '^ to enter London 
Hke^a ntelbiiv 'vv^tk'Br.'prbdigious tail of dust." 

Morittt^nCUiirrall'/rjarlio ivsmjpen^hed npon the box 
with^Ohnqndif' rnmenky sdade /exbellenfc -^observations 
wfacpsreniha urttlutsaiJBiB n£n^i^ OMnpbnion could 
noti:)cain|n*duand Ihkiiw^aoitatt.if dommei^i sense could 
be i^mwaisliof nrarionisjtlKm^ ni/hieh excited ftbe wonder 
SLhinttEOiodt^iioi^MofiKtjJ . AfterWraifds^ However, 
when-lheji toMv^eiA inrl^rebndi JNf oriartj had as much 
reaa6fi ta»ib^)S^rptmedia(/ the impnessio^ which Irish 
manneris andr ttustomstmade upon • his ccmipauion. 

After a rapid journey to Holyhead, our hero found 
t0^)M%/mtitifi$}^so^ ith9<t th^ packet had sailed with a 
faif^^lfdildiabtoti l^lf an hour before his arrival. 

J^o^i^idthstandittg hmmfotieneef he Learned that it 
w»s\ ksipm^kie M\ 0^nia^ tti^ vessel in -a boat, and 
tb4trriuK mui^i waitr £q^. the sailing lof the next day's 
p^eketi f)iM, -^^ 7/ 1 ■.- n-'- -■'■ -' ..• 

Pi(»1ti»etely> boM^vjen the lordrli^teAant's secretary 
andvedt(£raKn>>LoHd6n ^at Holy head^ time enough for 
the^tMe^i bimI bs he had an erdei'^om the post-ofiice 
for)a:p£^etrtO! sail whenever 'he should re(;^ire it, 
th^infedQigentt landlord o£ the: inH! suggested to Or- 
mpnd/tiblMi.he might probably ob]t;«ui- permission from 
tb^,sej^retairy,toihave a birth ifl thji? packet. 

Ol'mf<94'8' HMMiner and address were such as to 
ob^AlrcoQ.thelgood-inatured secretary the permission 
h^ required; and, in a short time, he found himself 
out ^f flighty of the ^^ast; of Wales. During the be- 
giavingrpf rlheir v^yag^, the fiction of the vessel was 
so^t^«dyl' and the oW^atter i^^^pv^r ^that every body 
rem^Hc^ oncdeck ; but on the wind shifting and be- 
coming mop^f violent, the landsmen soon retired below 
decks, and po(Nr Moriarty and his English companion. 
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alimk.dtKiriDuilo itht ^Um^f^tmhrnittiog^^Qjitii^ 
finte..: Onnoad iwaa ne\Krf/fiQ*,«d4fiili? jmJkfd^.tfce 
^eck, and enjoyed the adwii»bte WWW^^TjrwgjftC %\^^ 
veeseL Twoor thre^ «airal.iQ^efifj ^i^^^yodier 
peasBhgeia, who .were ufiedito ,tl»e. $^J apuj jwi^<^-^^ 
qiftblly ^Be to bed dwi»g..tfce .bp^wnii^,,fii5i,rt« 
voyage, now came from b^low., to avoid, tl^^, Toi^fv^^eB 
«f the «abia* As ooe oi these gentleii^iQn. rF^lP'^ 
hMloivitrds and forwards up^ deck. ^^ ffiy^^^^RW 
bero irom tamo to time with looks of aAxiou«rC^rjl(09it.j 
•^-Onnond perceiving this, addressed the |s|fifWj^^ 
and lAquired from him Y^hether he had miat^Jc^Qthis 
looks, or whether he had any wish to .^^pea)^ tq f^iixff. 
'' Sir/' said the stranger, '' I do think that I\ have 
se«n you before, and X believe that I am, tund^f. {Con- 
siderably obligations to you — I was superos^-go^jto ^ijiuiX 
vessel that was wrecked on the coast fof IitelaadytW^h^ 
you and your young friend exerted ypurselves^t^jS^Hre 
the ve&sel from plunder. After the shipivKeG^,r,the 
moment I found myself on land, I .hastened, tfi-l^ 
neighbouring to^vn to obtain protection aitd a^si^^anoe. 
In the «ieaa time, your exertions had sared a gt"^ 
deal of our property, which was lodged io jB^fQtjytiin 
the neighbourhood. I had procured a, hiH^Juctlte 
town to which I had gone, and had ridden baf^Je to the 
shore with the utmost expeditimi. Along. TKrittitthe 
YBBsd which, had been shipwrecked tb^e:)l»fid< sail^ 
another American sloop. We were- both .bound from 
New York to Bourdeaux* ,In the i^rfMug f^fter.the 
fihipwr^j.our consort hove in sight |of, jthe, .wreck, 
and sent a boat on shore, to inquireH^b^hadbecpme 
of itke oTQw, iapd iof .th^ carg^ hv^^tk^y fo^n4» «>* a 
human oroatMHie ,ou itbe jshprey.iexccpt my^^;. The 
*plundeiiei»,had<iesi:i0$)9d,lio thi^ir.^idiog-^ape^ and 



WT^ii'Tts'%Hdi^''a^d'isaddl<^; afid I got <iti<^b«a9drtke 
Ata4tk&h ti^ssel'Wltb^t' delay, In toy hdrry ^intoi 
gbt Wy ^^tft^atot' oir the ^bore, a' lofes- ndbiich>*j^rove4 
^itt^nfefely iiifcobvwiJeiit tcr in*-i*aift th«r« '.yietetpdpen 
in this i^ick^d ^ich ffi^lit be neoeBsaiyto piwiiica 
before i]nfy"(ttlipl6yiers. "• ■ ' i '■ <» ,r '»=>'}■ 

^^ I' af Hvied «aMy iait Bourdeaux, settled- with iny 
pHhc1^Iisft6<th^ir satisfaction) and I am xtorvr on my 
t»4Vtb IMattd/to Techim such partof itfy prApei*ly, 
^M tliat '6f ' B«y -employers, as was saved'^m the 
sa*^^s^\^lioiTHli^ed Us in our distress."— .Thia detail, 
whidi'Wd^'gfven t^ith glreat simplicdty aiid predsitni, 
cicited* cttnfeideribl^' interest among the pe^sonsupMi 
the dcfefc of the packet. Moriarty, whd was pMtty 
well reiovered 'fh)m hife sickness, was now siostmn^ned 

rdecfe. <iWflnond confronted him with* the'*A«»^ 
stip^i^argo, bat neither 6f them had the'leaM 
r^fcoilectrcin of each other. *' And jei/* said Ormond 
to^the'Aiii^ridln, " thongh youdo not kttow tMs mnit, 
htt isat1:ftis tti^^nt Under sentence of transj)«rtai^»n 
for htttiwg'robbid ytm, and he rery nanrbwiy esttoped 
beirig hanged foi» yotit inurder. A fete' ftlwnfwhidi 
h6 W^ ^dvM'by thfe patiente and sagacky i<rf<ithe 
Jtid'g^'vfh^^lW(^-hittii-'*'^= •• •!'-'• ■'■•'•■ ''■"' «.- 
'•MdHjBiitys sttiTw^i^ wasexprefesfed Wi<^ sudi strange 
coAtor^s( "6f''^dight,^'attd #ithi a t(dtie,'''andi in a 
phraseolb^rM^^pclcillitii'ly 'ki4Mi>Wt};Wtoias«d«ii& ^l&iL 
entertain the spectators. Amon^ \\i^^fc ^^^ ^<i\x^^ 



^ttirttrW'iri'HtoT^ ^S that' ''^'Stt'^tJlfcrp'Smife 

ihat reacted lower and farthcJr'tlfai^ at5i]f WifiSff 
Bkd ef^r Aane in Ireland. Otm'biia'lii'drff'i!^^ ^ 
eV^ tttigub, St wa^'Hvritten ini6V^''fUfcMjKr^ 
llhttWit -\<rarHrti 8ub)^t of lamentatidii, W ^if^'"~ 
ili^yery stteet, pbdt men, with i^i^d ifptiik^ii i 
hanckr, "^eit stopping to pore ov^r't'^^ riinPei^at? 
baekirtf the liot^;«i* htnrying'to anij fro^'lo^J^ 
kt the Bhop-winddw8 for ^^ half price gitek w?^?^ 
<y€kan^s noieir 'groups of peopli,' rf'^^ ,^ 
^thered —stopped^— dispersed, talkiiig' <|f *^fr "^^^icfe 
O'Shane's banktiijitcy— their hopes --'%W'^fiare— 
their losses -^th«i!r ruin—their despair;^ theSf?j^. 
Some said it was all owing to sir Ulick*s kKaiiii^mf ex- 
irtitragance : *' Jffiar house in. Dublin, fit ior i'au6e||— 
©ft^le Hermxta^ full of company to the l^li' we5^j^ 
fcallfe—dititteirs— the most expensive) luxuri^s-^^^n- 

fikhi^sr-; • '^ ')h>:i.Trtr 

''^*Other^ accused sir Ulick's absurd ',sikecu^\1on^ 
^tfa^ ■^O'ftounced the' bankruptcy to fee ¥raud51eni(, 
and asserted that an estate had been ^ade oyer to 
Wsttfctih,."^1io wuid 11 v6 ill aflluenoe oii^ihft ruin of 

^h^!'6waiioa.,.- '/ :;■'•;;'. ,..''';r !,dS'f 

"' ytt »ii'.'ttlic'(t*8'li(ms| in io^vn eTCjy 'SMaijia-ffiulftcr 
i^raoS^r' Qrii{oiid¥ang jiad 1mocEe4 on vfun-yiiot 



ms' 



^^V ne 'tt^ishi^Q ito^filee sir tlfect—iioj ne w6iL^n< 



not 



jnoi>d ionged to inquiie ftomtlie servants how thinp 



filled the street that Lt was with the utmost di|^]|^^ 
andaff^r 1 great \vorkin32: of elbows, that in(^,Ji|>Br 
or ^^wo hpmiuk lus ^ay to one of the barredjvin^Qlft'JlJ 

acc^f^^^ ^^j^cii^^X^ hy, th£;ck3^$^.wlfO!tJiiHf 

t^^ hijP^^^Wt this. /iccr^iflBop WQuJ4 h?.g^4f ^^ 
"^^mi^^si^jidjn sfcad at same futui^ <laj*,.^Tj'l^^.,T(feF]ff 
told t^t wJ^eii tl^iij^s shtiuld come to a ^ttlemjenti 
ill ^0^1 d ►^e paid* There was property enoiig]| t^ 
sati^f j^ ttc prqditors, when the commissioner^ should 
looi; into itr Sir Ulick ivouhi paj aJJ Ji<iUOuraI^ j — 
as far as possible-^ fifteen shiUinga in t^p^poiijid^ or 
ceftajnly^ ^en shillings — the accepted notes would pass 
for thai ^^ny where* The crowd pressed closer and 
cLoBefi arina crosaijig over each other to get jrotes in 
at the iviiidow*^ the clerks* heads appearing and digap- 
pearing. It was snid they^ were laughing while they 
tffljs deluded the 'people, 

■ AU the i^tt^Uigence that Ormondj after being nearly 
sutfocate^dj could obtain frum any of the clerks^ w^^ 
that sir Uljck was in the country. ^' They belieycd 
at Castle Hermitage— could not be certain — had no 



letters^ from him tchday-r- he was i^ wbj?n th^y^li^d 
last— tso ijU he could do no busiuess— confined to Jus 

The people in tne. street heai]^ng^th^ an^en 
replied^ "^ Confined iii his Wd, Is he ? — ^^,t}^^J^ ** 
sh9uld bej,as, many will bje ahng with fiun- 111, i« 
he, sir .Tutfck'?— mam ' sicif ness, may be — all Ids life 
a sham? All' thes^, .anyd innumeraUe other taiuit3 
and imprecaHons, yith ^hich'the fjoor people "^^ei^l^ed 
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tWr rage, Omaad hcardln btaade Ub waj oit «f 
the crowd. 

Of aU mho hfld tofivBd, he «iio In^prabdhfy kst 
tiK tnost, and wk^oflrUnl]r:liiid.lieakbn die brink «f 
losing the greatest part of whaK JicpoKeBBod^vo tb^ 
oni^^hi^vidiial^vi^imnedflDicpradi. U 

Hewtt»iaipatieBttogetdointtoOa8de Il€radiM ge» 
and if he fettnd tlmt sir UhA had sded *fsbij^ to he 
Mme comfort to him, to be iritib Um at lea^ 'Tf&en 
deserted by all the rest of the world. ^ 

At all the inns npon the mad, as he went fiom 
Dublin to Castle Hermitage, eyon at the ▼iUa^ 
where be stopped to water the horaes, every ereiiture, 
down to the hostlers, were talking of the bankruptcy 
—and abusing sir Ulick O'Shane and his son. The 
curses that were deep, not loud, were tiie worsi^and 
the ^Eices of distress worse than all. Ckithering.^und 
his earriage, m^ieremer it stopped, die people questioned 
him and his servants about the news, and then tvnied 
away, saying tbey were ruined. The men stdod in 
unutterable despair. The women crying, lou^y be- 
wailed " their husbands, their sons, that must waste 
in the jail, or fiy the country ; for what shoidd Ahfiy 
do <for the rents that had beoi made up in sir Ulick's 
notes, and no good now?*' :*< 2 

Ormond f^t the more <m hearing these complaintB, 
fnrn his sense of the absolute i impotoibility of re* 
liering the nniversal distress. 

He ptirstked liis meiatidialy jantney, and 'took 
Morittty intotb^ atr^iagerwith bim, t^ helni^ 
not be rec<^is^'<m'th<^TOadJ ? ; « ii . 

When he canlti'ti^thiR^^ghtiof (Castle Hermitage 
he Moppi^at t^ tef "of'tbe^m^kt^iafieoltage, whitfe 
many a time iii' his boyii^ days ^ he had rested with 
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6ir'iHiek/«aJi>iliil«tnig({ <Slie;ixiiteecftr«t j^.-htlMh 
now an old woman, came to the door. j> // .t) >»! • 

^.'<^ MmtfirfHkri-y»/acaBri«n«ajj»hf^(fwiie» iilhQ^$Qw 

"But did.yottliear'il?!" tsried ahe^ tf fttiAlfaelgmfit 
changeTid !caki8ed) 2iiiii*^poor. «tr Uliok, ;i0'Sh«Wf I 
fvient npr^wkh .^gsi on puTpbse^o see ihimi Utfti^(iuld 
oniifdiefl(r*^he wai in his bed<— wasting^ with itr^nUe 
—nobody knows; any thing more«*-*«ll is Jtdpt.Hbtisli 
andicloB&y Mf. Marcus took off all he oould rap/iand 
ran-, ev«n «o— i— " ^ • in 

^' Well^ wdl, I don't want to he» of Mareuar-yr 
can ^youi. tell me whether Dr. CamJbray is come 
home?" ■..:.■ 

^'~Net' expected to come till Monday." 
. ^f Are you wire ?" 

"f^ Oh.l neit a morning but I'm there the first thing, 
askiag, and longing for them." 

^^ lie back, Moriarty, in the carriage, and pull 
your hat Over your face/' whispered Ormond ; " pos- 
tilions, drive on to that little cabin, with the trees 
abbut it, at the foot of the hill :" this was Moriarty's 
cabin. ^ When they stopped, poor Peggy was called 
out. Alas ! how altered from the dancing, sprightly, 
blDciini7iggirl> whom Ormond had known so few jroars 
«kice in dbitt Black Islands! How different from.<the 
happy wife, whom he had left, comfortably settled in 
a oottage suited :to> her station and her wishes ! t$he 
wtiBthiUi pale, and haggard— her dreas ws^^ negle(jt©d 
^-an ill-nursed child, that she had in her. apn^^ ^e 
giu^!lo a»f|toung gbl near h^. Approachii^gjthe/^ar- 
riagie^ and. seeing Hiirry Orv^JtA* ^ seepo^, ready 
to'sink in4x) tihe earth i howeji^T, aft^ having drank 
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mne wmtar, ake i ccP w rHl m^pifntly %i hm aUe lo 
answer OniDiid*! iaqaintt* u-- 

'' What do yoo inuad to^ Siffil^'* 

'' Do, air .u-go to Anew^ .!• JMa «Q^ luiriMi 
sure ; every thing was to karo beta told* Mmikf 
last^but nobodj has anj woacy Mid I «■» tmlA it 
will coat « great deal to get MNittteatA.*' ^ > 

At this she burst into tean, and crfod ititliiMoi>j ; 
and at this moment the caniage doer flow o|m- 
Moriartv's impatience oould be no logger teotndaod 
— he flung himself into the anna of hio wilau 

Leaving this happj and innocent ooiiplo to ei||oj 
their felicity, we proceed to Castle Hctmitogo. 

Ormond directed the postilions to go the bock way 
to the house. They drovcf down the old ayioiio* 

Presently they saw a boy> who aeemed to bo atoadp 
ing on the Ti-atch, run back towards the oaatk^ ^^^ 
ing over hedge and ditch with desperate baste. Theo 
came running from the house three men, calling to 
one another to shut the gates for the k»Te of God ! 

They all ran towards the gateway through ivUok 
the postilions were going to driTO, rwofhad it jiMl oi 
the foremost horses turned, and flung tho goto AlU 
against the horses' heads. The men, without koking 
or caring, went on locking the gate. . «. 

Ormond jumped out of the carriage ■■ ot the tight 
of him^ the padlock fell from the hand of tho man who 
held it. 

'* Master Harry himself !-> and ia it you?-** We 
ask your pardon, your honour." 

The men were three of sir Ulick's workmciK— 
Ormond forbad the carriage to foUow. ^< Forperhopa 
you are afraid of the noise disturbing sir Uliok?" 
said he. 



'' it will not disturb ]iim^^(>|Nlll<ilki'ldM^^«rt^ 
_ come on--<«il^tS0|ffi^#iilM^ffr||«(oio^MiD(r the 

out of heaii4|r'<)^tti0^|llMtill^ Mioa^'tl^/lfeilti/' 

-^iqiboi^^tkiikiyl^'krtesr Kud^tt d«al of 4iil»iMeM^ 

AiiMl9ib4tf4|p4iiltf/'B4iat}i^in^ r /n^k.J/ 

^' BetMiUellf'llini plaiA^** i^iiq>erad tfa^^eskt. 

'('Mi^M- il9M7> liir Uliek O'Shane'ft troabUr k ^ver 

inthis<IHlM3f'«tf.^' ' ' 

'']MtA^v|i^i|B;.;iaid'c6ld, and in his coiBii--this 
mh W lts litlm i 'tiMttAs ■ te to 6od/ if he is safe there 
e!««li»i&dkl^^ettiitlidie ai'e' on the -watch to seize on his 
bid^T- 4*f4Me'dfi6ad <cf them creditors^ orders were 
glt^}44»-'keil{>- the gal;e» looked: He is desid since 
Tuelsitefj Mr^^^^nt' hiirdly one knows it put of the 
cMtt<«-«SMptUs/' 

HiOMMpiid Walked on silently^ while they followed, 
talldng«t miferfalet 

«*f^91iinirisi!*^t)eTy great cry against him^ sir^ I hear/ 
in Dublin, — and hem in the oouiitry, too," said one. 

r ^ifflMf liistFess> they say^ is veiy great, he caused ; 
bvi^tAMfflsi^t let Ids body rest any way— what good 
can that do them?" 

*'i<'/Badiiot good, ithey sha'n't touch it," said the 
other: *' by the blessings we shall hare him buried 
saleifki- i^atnnsMii!^, afbre they . are stirring. We 
slMAktoqif *H;he osfia ehioiigh • the linder gioand 
passilgil, thai gf^esdbo»^di^ staMes,iaBd«ut fay. the lane; 
to the churchyard easy — and the gentleman, the-^ 

VOL. XIV. X 
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de^yman^ has notice all will be leadj^ and the 
housekeeper only attending/' 

" Oh! the pidfol funeral,'* said the cldatpf the 
men, " the pitiful funeral £ar sir Ulicik O'Shane, 
that was bom to better." 

'' Well, we can anlj da tke JkstrWe jeafi^Jjffi^^iie 
other, '' let what will happen Imam^vef^; fyr tax 
^larcus said he wouldn't take one of his fieither^s 
notes from any of us." ;»••■- 

Ormond involuntarily felt for his- pone* ^ * . 

" Oh ! don't be bothering the gentleman^ don't be 
talking," said the old man. __ . . 

'' Tliis way, master Harry, if you pleaae> ^ t)ie 
under ground way to the back yard. We k^ all 
close till after the burying, for fear— that was the 
housekeeper's order. Seat all off to Dublin when 
sir Ulick took to his bed, and lady Norton went off." 

Ormond refrained fiwwn asking any questions about 
his illness, fearing to inquire into die manner of his 
death. He walked on.mQre.quiddy and sUently. 
Wlien they were going through the dark passage^ one 
of the men, in a low Toice^ obwrved.to Mr. Ormond 
that the housekeeper would teU him all about it. 

When they got to the house, the hirasekeeper and 
sir Ulick's man appeared, seeming juuot siprprised at 
the sight of Mr. Ormond. They said a great deal 
about the unfortunate evaU». add: their owi^ aonrow 
and distress; but Ormond saw diat tbeirs .wfere (mly 
the long £m»s, dismal Jtoues, and ,outwar4 ahow ^ 
grief. They were just a common housdkeeper and 
gentleman's gentlemaOi, neither worse Aor better than 
ordinary servants in a great bonse. $ir Ulick. had 
treated them only as such. , 

The housekeeper, \idt}iout Ojrmond*a. asking a single 
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question, tstoiton to tell hhn that " Castlfe Hermit- 
i^e was as full of compa^> et«fr to thfe Isdt week, as 
evier It'^^ jb^dl^nd all as ge&iA ii^ evet ; the first 
^fojiie 9ii ^ftehnd-^hampagne and burgundy, and 
ices, and all as usual — and it' baU' that very week. 
lfe*1E^ck%ife wry^ck>nsHerate, atid sent lady Norton 
>ff itd h^^o^ fMends>' lie took ill suddenly that 
i^fA'Vfth a great pain in his head: he had been 
writing hard, and in great trouble; and he took to 
his bed, add ke^t^ rose ftctm it-^he was found by 
Ml'. 'Byni^[ys6y, his own man, dead in his bed in the 
morning—- died of a broken heart) ik> be sure ! — Poor 
imitlexmt&f^^ome people ^ the neighbourhood was 
iS^^H^-huky talkinghow the oorcmer ought to be sent 
Yot ^ "Bfat that blew over, sir. But then we were in 
irtSd of ihe seizure of the body for debt, so the gates 
wik^^&^pt looked; and how you know all we know 
iku<6M IT,*' Sir.** 

' dtiiioiid said he would attend the funeral. There 
wa^ no attempt to seize upon the body : only the 
three -wcHcmen, the servants, a very few of the cot- 
'tageris, and Harry Ormond, attended to the grave 
the ^odj' of the once popular sir Ulick O'Shane. 
Thi^ was considered by the country people as the 
^efiteifi of all the misfortunes that had befallen him ; 
me laweet degradation to which an O'Shane could be 
teddfed. They compared him with king Corny, and 
'^Bee"4lie difRM^ncel" said they: *' the one was the 
trt/e mng^ atfd never changed'-^BXid after all, where 
ik-1;hb glre&V Mend^' tiotv?---the quality that used to 
brentertilining^at the oi^tle above ^ Where is all the 
&voiir promised him ttotv ? What is it come to ? See, 
with all his wit, and the schemed upoH schemes, broke 
and gone, and fdtrsook and forgot, and buried with- 
out a fungal, or a tear, but from m-aceXw '^•Krrjr 
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Omumd was sorpriaed to liesr^ in the midst of 
many of their popular superstitions and prejudices, 
how justly they estimated sir Ulick's abilities and 
character. 

As the men filled up the grave, onp of them said, 
" There lies the making of an excellent gentleman — 
but the cunning of his head spraled the goodness of 
his heart." 

The day after the funeral, an agent came from 
Dublin to settle sir Ulick O'Shane's affieurs in the 
country. 

On opening his desk, the first thing that appeared 
was a bundle of accounts, and a letter, directed to H. 
Ormond, esq. He took it tbhisown room^andread 

" Ormond, 
'^ I intended to employ your money to reestablish 
my falling credit, but I never intended to defraud 
you. 

Ulick O'Shane." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Both froni a sense of justice to the poor people 
concerned, and from a desire to save sir Ulick 
O'Shane's memory as far as it was in his power from 
reproach^ Ormond determined to pay whatever small 
debts were due to his servants^ workmen, and imme- 
diate dependents. For this purpose^ when the funeral 
was over^ he had them all assembled at Castle Her- 
mitage. Every just demand of this sort was paid> all 
iFere satisfied ; even t\ie bax^-footed kitchen-maid^ the 
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drudge of this great-house, who, in despair, had looked 
at her !p6dr'ime guinea note of sir Ulick-s, had that 
note jiaid'^^in gold, and went away blessing master 
Harry. Happy for all that he is come home to us, 
was tM*|;ei]iend^ feeling. But there was one man, a 
gro6&^hit Ulide's, who did not join in any of these 
blessiligar'br piloses :* he stood silent and motionless, 
with his eyes on the money which Mr. Ormond had 
putMiltD his hand. 

'^ Is your money right ?" said Ormond. 

*' It is, sir; but I had something to tell you." 

Whto all the other servants had left the room, the 
man ^d, '^ I am the groom, sir, that was sent, just 
before you went to France, with a letter to Annaly : 
there was an answer to that letter, sir, though you 
neyer got it." 

'^ liere was an answer !" cried Ormond, anger 
flashing, but an instant afterwards joy sparkling, in 
his eyes, " There was a letter ! — From whom ? — I'll 
forgive you all, if you will tell me the whole truth." 

" I will — and not a word of lie, and I beg your 
honour's pardon, if " 

'^ Gro on— straight to the fact, this instant, or you 
shall never have my pardon." 

" Why then I stopped to take a glass coming home ; 
and, not knowing how it was, I had the misfortune 
to lose the bit of a note, and I thought no more about 
it till, please your honour, after you was gone, it was 
found." 

" Found !" cried Ormond, stepping hastily up to 
him — '' where is it ?" 

" 1 have it safe here," said the man, opening a sort 
of pocket-book ; " here I have kept it safe till your 
honour came back." 

OnAond saw, and seized upon i!L\eX\«c>VxA^^ ^^^-^ 
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naly's hand, ^T^dt^ tb/Uiit.* ' ^^ke-W cfptn^tiiro 
notes— one from 'Fhtet^i: Vi ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ i »' ' ■ 

'' I forgive yoUT ttid^He tb^tiie'ittlm/tod mkd^a 
sign to him to leave the'rtomc^*^ ■ ' ^'. ^^^^ '. *^ ^- 

When Ormond.bad if»A^ or'^ilSfAik re&dinjg^ lud 
taken in, by one glanoe of > the "Ityc^'l^ &kiM^ if- tiie 
letters — he rang the bell iaskantfy. ^ ^"^ «^ ^'^ 

'' Inquire at the post-office," sdd h^ to his wi^dXiXr 
" whether lady Annaly is in England or Irelfitad?— r 
If in England, where'?-^if . iir Irdand, whether at 
Annaly or at Herbert's Town ? ,- Qnidc-i— a& lOiswer/' 

An answer was qoicklyibfoqght, '^ la Englind-^in 
Devonshire, sir: here is the- exact <lirdction td the- 
place, sir. I shall pack up^ I suppose, sir ?" 

"Certainly—directly." 

Leaving a few lines of explanation and afilBotion 
for Dr. Cambray,.our young hero was o/f£^am,ito 
the surprise and z^et of all who saw him. driving 
away as fast as horses ooold carry him. His servant, 
from the box, however^ spread as he went> foe the 
comfort of the deploring village, the assurance that 
'' Master and he would soon be back again, please 
Heaven ! — and happier than ever>" . ^ 

And now that he is safe in the carriage, what was 
in that note of miss ; Annaly's which has produced 
such a sensation ? ^otaUsmamordiarm ever operated, 
with more magici^ cel^ty than this note. What 
were the words of the charm ? 

That is a secret which shall never be known to the 
world. 

The only point which it much imports the public 
to know is probably ahre^dy guessedr^that the letter 
did not contain a refusal, nor any absolute discourage- 
ment of Ormond's hopes. But .lady. Annaly and 
Florence had both distinctly tAldhim that they could 
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not receive Urn at Annalj till after a certain day^ on 
which they said that they should be particularly en- 
gaged., They tol4 hipi that colopel Albemarle was at 
Annaly — ^that he would jbave ;it at such a time — and 
tbey r^qj^^ted thajij Mr. Oxmond woiild postpone his 
visit till«Afi(er that time. 

Not receiving this notice^ Ormond had unfor- 
tunate .gone upon the day that was specially pro- 
hibited* /.. 

Now that the kneeling figure appeared to him as a 
rival iiLdespair^ not intriumph^ Ormond askVd him- 
self how he coald ever hove been such an idiot as to 
doubt Florence Annaly. 

"Why did I set off in such haste for Paris? — 
Could not I have waited a day ? — Could not I have 
written again? — Could not I have cross-questioned 
the drunken servant when he was sober ? — Could not 
I have done any things in shorty but what I did ?'* 

Clearly as a man^ when hb anger is dissipated^ sees 
what he jought to have done or to have left undone 
while the fury lasted; vividly as a man in a different 
kind of passion sees the folly of all he did^ said^ or 
thought^ when he was possessed by the past madness ; 
so dearly^ so vividly, did Ormond now see and feel 
— and vehemently execrate his jealous folly and mad 
precipitation ; and then he came to the question, could 
his folly be repaired? — would his madness ever be 
forgiven? Ormond, in love affairs, never had any 
presumption ; any tinge of the Connal coxcombry in 
his nature: he was not apt to flatter himself that he 
had made a deep impression ; and now he was, per- 
haps from hi» sense qf tlve superior value of the object, 
more than usually diffident. Though miss Annaly is 
still unmarried^ she might have resolved irrevcvcafc^V^ 
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against him. Though she was not a girl to act in : 
the high-flown heroine style, and, in a fit of pride or 
revenge, to punish the man she liked, by marrying 
his rival, whom she did not like ; yet Florence An- 
naly, as Ormond well knew, inherited some of her 
mother's strength of character ; and, in circumstances 
that deeply touched her heart, might be capable of 
all her mother's warmth of indignation. It was in 
her character decidedly to refuse to connect herself 
with any man, however her heart might incline to- 
wards him, if he had any essential defect of temper ; 
or if she thought that his attachment to her was not 
steady and strong, such as she deserved it should be, " 
and such as her sensibility an^ all her hopes of do- 
mestic happiness required in a husband. And then 
there was lady Annaly to be considered — how indig- 
nant she would be at his conduct ! 

While Ormond was travelling alone, he had full 
leisure to torment himself with these thoughts. 
Pressed forward alternately by hope and fear, each 
urging expedition, he hastened on^-reached Dublin 
— crossed the water — and travelling day and night, 
lost not a moment till he was at the feet of his foir 
mistress. 

To those who like to know the how, the when, and 
the where, it should be told that it was evening when 
he arrived. Florence Annaly was walking with her 
mother by the seaside, in one of the most beautiful 
and retired parts of the coast of Devonshire, when 
they were told by a servant that a gentleman from 
Ireland had just arrived at their house, and wished to 
see them. A minute aftenvards they saw — ^' Could 
it be ?" lady Annaly said, turning in doubt to her 
daughter ; but the cheek of Florence instantly con- 
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viriced the mother that it could be none but Mr. Or- 
mond himself. 

" Mr. Ormond !" said lady Annaly^ advancing 
kindly^ yet with dignified reserve — " Mr. Ormond, 
after his long absence^ is welcome to his old friend." 

There was in Ormond's look and manner as he ap- 
proached something that much inclined the daughter 
to hope that he might prove not utterly unworthy of 
her mother's forgiveness; and when he spoke to the" 
daughter, there was in his voice and look something 
that softened the mother's heart, and irresistibly in- 
clined her to wish that he might be able to give a 
satisfactory explanation of his strange conduct. Where 
the parties are thus happily disposed both to hear 
reason, to excuse passion, and to pardon the errors to 
which passion, even in the most reasonable minds, is 
liable, explanations are seldom tedious, or difficult 
to be comprehended. The moment Ormond produced 
the cover, the soiled cover of the letters, a glimpse 
of the truth struck Florence Annaly ; and before he 
had got further in his sentence than these words, 
" I did not receive your ladyship's letter till within 
these few days," all the reserve of lady Annaly's 
manner was dispelled : her smiles relieved his appre- 
hensions, and encouraged him to proceed in hi& story 
with happy fluency. The carelessness of the drunken 
servant, who had occasioned so much mischief, was 
talked of for a few minute^ with great satisfaction. 

Ormond took his own share of the blame so frankly 
and with so good a grace, and described with such 
truth the agony he had been thrown into by the sight 
of the kneeling figure in regimentals, that lady An- 
naly could not help comforting him by the assurance 
that Florence had, at the same momeut^bftKa buJ- 
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^ficientlif alarmed by the ;rearuag of his-Wse at the 
sight of the flappit^ wiadow-bliaiL 

" The kneeling gentleoum/' said lady Azu[ialT> 
" whom you thought at the height of j<^y and gLocy^ 
was at that moment in the depths of despair... ^o ill 
do the passions see what is even before their eye»!" 

If lady Annaly had had a mind to morali;^,. she 
might have done so to any lengthy without fear of 
interruption from either of her auditors^ and with the 
most perfect certainty of unqualified submission. and 
dignified humility on the part of our hero ; who was 
too happy at this moment not to be ready to acknow- 
ledge himself to have been wrong and absurd^ and 
worthy of any quantity of reprehension or indign^^tion 
that could have been bestowed upon him. 

Her ladyship went^ however^ asfeu: &om morality 
as possible — to Paris. She spoke of the success Mr. 
Ormond had had in Parisian society— -she spoke of 
M. and madame de Conhal^ and various persons with 
whom he had been intimatei, among others of the 
abb^ Morellet. 

Ormond rejoiced to find that lady Annaly knew 
he had been in the abb6 Morellet's distinguished 
society. The happiest hopes for the future rose in 
his mind^ from perceiving that her ladyship^ by what- 
ever means^ knew all that he had been doing in Paris. 
It seems that they had had accounts of him from 
several English travellers, who had met him at Paris, 
and had heard him spoken of in different companies. 

Ormond took care — give him credit for it all who 
have ever been in love-— even in these first moments, 
with the object of his present afiPection, Ormond took 
care to do justice to the absent Dora, whom he now 
never expected to see again. He seized, dexterously. 
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an opportuhity, in reply to sometliing lady Annaly 
said about the Connals> to observe that madame de 
Ck>nnal was not only much admired for her beauty at 
Paris^ but th&t she did hononr to Ireland by having 
preserved her repntalaon; young, and without a 
guide, as she was, in dissipated French society, with 
few e^^amples of conjugal virtues to peserve in her 
mind the precepts and habits of her British educa- 
tion. 

He was glad of this opportunity to give, as he ^ow 
did with all the energy of truth, the result of his 
feelings and reflections on what he had seen of the 
modes of living among the French; their superior 
pleasures of society, and their want of our domestic 
happiness. 

While Ormond was speaking, both the mother 
and daughter could not help admiring, in the midst 
of his moralizing, the great improvement which had 
been made in his appearance and manners. 

With all his own characteristic frankness, he ac- 
knowledged the impression which French gaiety and 
the brilliancy of Parisian society had at first made 
upon him : he was glad, however, that he had now 
seen all that the imagination often paints as far more 
delightful than it really is. He had, thank Heaven, 
passed through this course of dissipation, without 
losing his taste for better andJiappier modes of life. 
The last few months, though they might seem but a 
splendid or feverish dream in his existence, had in 
reality been, he believed, of essential service in con- 
firming his principles, settling his character, and de- 
ciding for ever his taste and judgment, after full op- 
portunity of comparison, in favour of his own country 
-r-and especially of his own country women. 
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Lady Annaly smiled beni^nantly; and after ob^' 
servijig that this seemingly llnl^clcy excursion^ wliich 
had begun in anger^ had ended advantageously to 
Mr. Ormond ; and after liaving congratulated' htiS^ 
upon having saved his fortune^ and established hiS' 
character solidly^ she left him to plead his own csdise 
with her daughter — in her heart cordially wishtfalp 
him success. 

What he said, or what Florence answered, we d& 
not know ; but we are perfectly sure that if we did, 
the repetition of it would tire the reader. Lady 
Annaly and tea waited for them with great patience 
to an unusually late, which they conceived to be an 
unusually early, hour. The result of this conversa- 
tion was, that Ormond remained with them in this 
beautiful retirement in Devonshire the next day, and 
the next, and— how many days are not precisely re- 
corded ; a blank was left for the number, which the 
editor of these memoirs does not dare to till up at 
random, lest some Mrs. M'Crule should exclaim 
'' Scandalously too long to keep the young man there ! 
— or scandalously too short a courtship, after all !" 

It is humbly requested that every young lady of 
delicacy and feeling will put herself in the place of 
Florence Annaly — then, imagining the man she most 
approves to be in the place of Mr. Ormond, she will 
be pleased to fill up the blank with what number of 
days she may think proper. 

When the happy day was named, it was agreed 
that they should return tb Ireland, to Annaly ; and 
that their kind friend. Dr. Cambray, should be the 
person to complete that union which he had so long 
foreseen and so anxiously desired. 

Those who wish to hear something of estates, as 
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. well as of weddii^gs^ [^bould be told^ that about the 

. same time Ormond received letters from Marcus 
O'Shane^ and from ^/I. de Connal. Marcus inform- 
ing hinji that the estate of Castle Hermitage was to 
be sold by the commissioners of bankrupts^ and be- 
seeching him to bid for it^ that it might not be sold 

.under value. M. de Connal also besought his dear 
friend^ Mr. Ormond^ to take the Black Islands off 

-his hands^ for they encumbered him terribly. No 
wonder^ livings as he did^ at Paris^ with his head at 
Versailles, and his heart in a faro bank. Ormond 
could not oblige both the gentlemen, though they 
l^d each pressing reasons for getting rid speedily of 
their property, and were assured that he would be 
the most agreeable purchaser. Castle Hermitage 
was the finest estate, and by far the best bargain. 
But other considerations weighed with our hero. 
While sir Ulick O'Shane's son and natural repre- 
sentative was living, banished by debts from his na- 
tive country, Ormond could not bear to take posses- 
sion of Castle Hermitage. For the Black Islands he 
had a fondness — they were associated with all the 
tender recollections of his generous benefactor. He 
should hurt no one's feelings by this purchase — and 
he might do a great deal of good, by carrying on his 
old friend's improvements, and by further civilising 
the people of the Islands, all of whom were warmly 
attached to him. They considered prince Harry as 
the lawful representative of their dear king Corny, 
and actually offered up prayers for his coming again 
to reign over them. 

To those who think that the mind is a kingdom of 
yet more consequence than even that of the Black 
Islands, it may be agreeable to hear, that Ormond 
(Continued to enjoy the empire 'w\i\d£v\kfcV^^ ^^sw^ 
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over himself; and to mmintnin that hig^ duuracter, 
which in spite of his neglected edncatioo^ and of all 
the advene drciunstanoes to whidi he was eariy ex- 
posed, he had fbnned far himself hj Teaolnte energj. 
Lady Annaly, with the pride of affectioo^ gloried 
in the full aooomplishment of het pro|^iecie»; and 
was rewarded in the best manner for that benevolent 
interest which she had early taken in our hero's im- 
provement, by seeing the perfect felicity that sub- 
sisted between her dang^hter and Qrmond. 



THE END. 
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